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The Pulse ot the Pacific 


The presidential year is beginning with 
Leas Talk in the Peace Treaty and the raiiroads still 
dia Mia: Die suspended in midair, with the genuine 

Sahara brand of prohibition approaching 
like a Painted Desert dust storm, with the cost of jiving 
coming down and the blessed rainfall figures going up inch 
by inch all over the Far West. Nineteen nineteen was dis- 
tinguished by high hopes, great talk and tiny results. Will 
1920 also be long on talk and short on action? 

Party politics notwithstanding, Congress should imme- 
diately declare the end of the state of war and the Senate 
should ratify the Peace Treaty, keeping the United States 
out of compulsory participation in future European impe- 
rialistic adventures by the proper reservations. Thereafter 
Congress should devote its entire time to the numerous 
pressing domestic issues. 


U U 


The most important of the domestic issues 
Costs Will is the railroad problem. From the Rhine 
east we have a beautiful picture of the 
Surely Go Up eas : : engee” ; 

results that follow the collapse of trans- 
portation. Fardening and decay of the railroad arteries is 
the worst calamity that can befall a nation, and the United 
States has for years shown premonitory symptoms of the 
disease. The mere return of the railroads to their private 
owners March 1st won't cure the trouble caused by over- 
work and underfeeding. More tracks, larger terminals, 
more cars and locomotives will do it, but these things cost 
billions, and very little new money will go into railroads so 
long as a quarter of the country’s mileage is just one tie 
ahead of the receiver. 

It will cost this magazine money if freight and passenger 
rates are raised again, and unlike the average manufacturer 
or merchant the publisher cannot pass the increased cost on 
to the consumer. Nevertheless we are willing to stand the 
gaff of increased rates in order to forestall a transportation 
breakdown on the European model. 

But we want an impartial, non-political body to super- 
vise not only the remaking of the rate structure, but to pass 
on all wage demands and to okeh or veto new financing 
plans. We are willing to pay a fair price for transportation, 
but we object to more pie for a favored group of workers 
and we don’t want to help pay good interest on more 
watered stock or manipulated bonds. 


U U 


In 1905 B. W. Barth was 28 years old, 
had a wife, two babies and very little cash. 
He could not buy land, so he filed a home- 
stead claim on eighty desert acres near 
Nampa, Idaho, hoping that water would come soon. Water 
did not come for several years. Barth worked, waited and 
hoped. Other homesteaders gave up and quit. Barth 
stuck, grimly determined to reap the fruits of his labor. 

He is forty-two now, in the prime of life. The other day 
he refused $24,000 for his fully equipped and stocked farm 


Viore Action, 


Transportation 


Making More 
Farm Homes 
in the Desert 


of eighty acres. The two children are going to high school, 
will go to college. Mrs. Barth has an automobile and all 
labor-saving devices so far invented. 

Will this family ever lend a willing ear to the red gospel 
of the professional revolutionist? 

Water from the Snake river created this citadel of up- 
standing, self-reliant Americanism in the heart of the sage- 
brush desert. The West and the nation need more of such 
outposts. They can be had. In the spring floods of the 
green Snake water sufficient to irrigate twenty-five thousand 
forty-acre farms goes to waste. This water can be stored 
and made available. Is there a greater, better, more worth- 
while task in the great West than the making of American 
homes in the desert? 


U v 


The Reclamation Service blazed the trail. 
Regulate the On the headwaters of the Snake in Wyo- 
Pa ming it built a dam that detained a million 

acre-feet of flood water for the summer 
crops. Now it is proposed to build at American Falls a 
gigantic dam to hold three million more acre-feet, to tap 
lakes high in the Wyoming Rockies and divert their water 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific side, to utilize every drop 
of water falling on the basin of the Snake and put it to work 
growing crops and building homes. 

It is a gigantic, daring conception worthy of the West’s 
finest traditions. And its cost will be the price of only three 
battle cruisers. For a hundred million dollars, every cent 
plus} interest to be repaid in thirty years, the reservoirs can 
be built, the canals dug, the power plants installed. Private 
owners, irrigation districts, state governments and_ the 
Federal Reclamation Service will all chip in to start the 
project going. Will Congress do its share? 

The War Department is asking for 985 millions. It is 
costing not less than twenty-five million dollars a year to 
keep an American force in Siberia. Why not save that 
Siberian money and loan it to the valley of the Snake? 


U U 


A little to the south of the headwaters of 
the Snake the Colorado river rises in the 
Colorado Rockies. On its way to the Gulf 
of California it touches Utah, Arizona and 
California. Almost three-quarters of a million subtropical 
acres supporting nearly a hundred thousand people depend 
upon the turgid waters of the Colorado for their fruitful- 
ness. A million more acres, at present as unproductive as a 
distillery, could be reclaimed by storing the river’s flood 
waters in mountain reservoirs. A hundred million dollars, 
advanced for two or three decades, would turn the trick. 

The Sacramento river in California during its annual 
flood discharges as much water as the Mississippi. Stored 
and released during the long, dry summer, this water would 
make of the Sacramento valley the most densely populated 
rural region in the country, with a productiveness rivaled 
only by its twin, the San Joaquin valley. 


All Help to 


Foreign Loans 
Versus Western 
Investments 
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Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


“Look Out, Sonny !" 


The Snake, the Colorado and the Sacramento are only a 
beginning. Millions of acrcs in Oregon and Washington, 
in Utah, Nevada and New Mexico, in Arizona and Colorado 
are waiting for Uncle Sam’s golden wand to smite the water- 
bearing rocks. These states are not waiting at the door of 
the Federal treasury, hat in one hand and the jimmy of 
politics in the other. They are willing to tote their eud of 
the burden. They have demonstrated that irrigation 
securities wisely issued under efficient public supervision 
are sound investments. They are willing to issue more. 
They ask less than England, France, Italy, Rumania and 
Czecho-Slovakia; all they want is Uncle Sam’s credit so that 
they can float their own securities and pay their own 
interest. 

Surely a Western irrigation bond underwritten by Uncle 
Sam is better security, is used to better purpose than fore ign 
loans upon which no interest can be collected for three 


years. 


The Greatest The West’s most precious asset is not its 
Asset of the copper, gold and silver; it is not the timber 
1 wealth of its mountain ranges; it is not the 

Great West eager es ee ee 
salmon of its rivers or the herds in its 

valleys. Far more valuable than all these is just plain 


water. It is the basis of all life, the cause of all prosperity. 
But the systematic development of the West’s water re- 
sources has just begun. Inagine what the result will be 
when the uttermost kilowatt of electrical energy has been 
extracted from the mountain streams, when the Columbia, 
the Frazer, the Rogue and the Willamette, the Lewis and 
the Feather have all been completely harnessed, when fifty 
turbines and wheels are rotating where one is turning today. 

The water unused today can produce irrigated crops 
sufficient for at least three times the present population of 
the Far West, and the by-product of irrigation, electric 
power, can pull every railroad train, operate all the factories, 
mills, shops, mines, light all the homes and still have a 
margin of several million horsepower. 


It’s coming faster than most of us expect. The war h 
taught us to think in terms of billions. Pretty soon, when 
the world’s buying rush after its five years of economy h:s 
spent itself, when unemployment once more becomes 4 
danger, tens of thousands of men will be set to work har- 
nessing the water courses that the desert may blossom and 
the clean, inexhaustible energy of the copper wire do the 
work of the West. 


U U 
Shall We Have Before Congress and the Interior Depari- 


Two Score New ment there are now pending over two score 
National Parks? applications to have certain areas in the 

West set aside and erected into national 
parks or to include vast tracts of land in the boundaries of 
existing parks. In the state of Washington it is proposed to 
create new national parks comprising a large portion of th: 
Olympics, Mt. Baker, the country around Mt. Index, Mt. 
Adams, Mt. St. Helens, Lake Chclan and other districts. 
Oregon would like to have new parks around Mt. Hood, 
Mt. Jefferson, the Sisters, in the Siskiycus and elsewhere. 
Colorado desires new parks around Mt. Evans and in eight 
other localities. California wants to enlarge Yosemite 
National Park, create a new park comprising the main por 
tions of the high Sierra and turn the San Bernardino and 
San Jacinto ranges over to the Interior Department. Other 
Western states are not far behind these leaders in the race 
for additional tourist lures. 

In the old-fashioned national park the miner, the lum- 
berman, the cowboy and the hydraulic engineer were 
strictly excluded. Everything was left as God had made it, 
except that roads and trails were built to make His wonders 
accessible. Commercial exploitation of the parks’ natural 
resources outside of scenery was strictly taboo. The policy 
was right. Only the superlative features of Western scenery 
had been set apart, and the area was too small to be of 
economic importance. 

But when it was proposed to add millions of acres to the 
area of the national parks, loud howls arose from stockmen, 
lumber operators and miners. They were dependent upon 
the territory of the proposed new parks for their bread and 
butter. The tourist and the nature lover did not pay their 
bills, hence they objected vociferously. 

To appease them, the proponents changed the character 
of the potential new parks. They would allow grazing, lum- 
bering, mining and the development of water power to con- 
tinue under proper supervision and regulation so as to 
protect the best scenery. In other words, they would not 
change the status of the affected public lands at all except 
by transferring them from the Agricultural to the Interior 
Department. 

At present practically all the territory involved is admin- 
istered by the Forest Service, and the Service is making a 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregontan 


Not What He Ordered 
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Carriso Gorge on the new San Diego 
& Arizona Railroad and John D. 
Spreckels, the builder, driving 
the golden spike 


good job of it. Why change the 
status? Is there any reason for 
cheapening existing national 
parks by adding thousands of oe 
square miles of ordinary mountain " J 
scenery? Is there any reason lor am 
adding to the cost of administration y 

by duplicating the existing most 
efficient organization? Only the unique, 
the outstanding features of the Western 
mountains should be honored by inclusion 
in national parks. The beauty of the rest 
will be amply protected by a national forest policy 
designed to perpetuate the timber resourecs of the West. 
And such a policy has been urged by the Forest Service 
for twenty years. 





U U 


Of all the communities on the Pacific the 
oldest, San Diego, has had the hardest row 
to hoe. Since the early sixties San Diego 
has been hoping, working and waiting for 
direct rail connection with the East. Twice San Diego 
raised the money and paid for such a direct rail outlet with- 
out getting it. Once a through line was completed and 
trains ran over it, but the following spring floods came 
along and washed out thirty miles of the line in a narrow 
canyon. The gap was never bridged. Instead, the trans- 
continental road shifted its terminus to Los Angeles and 
built a branch from the Angel City to San Diego. 

For thirty years no one could go to San Diego without 
being seen by Los Angeles first—and the Los Angeles real 
estaters have very sharp eyes. Still, San Diego did not 
give up hope, especially when the Colorado river was 
diverted into the howling desert across the mountains due 
east from San Diego, irrigating a quarter million parched 
acres and creating a prosperous district with a population 
of nearly 50,000 souls. 

Fourteen years ago John D. Spreckels electrified San 
Diego with the announcement that at last the city’s hope 
would be fulfilled. He would build the railway. He started 


San Diego at 
Last Comes 
Into Its Own 


it. Then came the panic of 1907 
and work slowed down. There- 
after it became necessary to 
provide more water for the 
growing community. Spreckels 
put millions into dams, reser- 
voirs and pipe lines. And 
when work on the railway was 
resumed, Mexico burst into 
flames. Since part of the line 
crossed the Mexican boundary, 
complications arose that had to 
be untangled. When the track 
at last seemed clear, the Great 
War upset all calculations. 

The moment it ended, the 
moment steel, material and labor 
were available again, the last 
stretch through the rock waste 
of the Carriso Gorge was at- 
tacked. In December John D. 
Spreckels personally drove the 
golden spike. Now San Diego’s 
dream has been realized. With 
a natural harbor, a direct rail 
outlet to a growing hinterland, 
with abundant water and a 
climate that can not be matched 
anywhere in the country, the 
oldest community on the Pacific 
has at last found its rightful 
stride. 


uv OU 


Cotton Brings = While San Diego 
Big Industry was celebrating 


the completion 
to the Coast napa lesa, 
of its railroad, 


—“ [Los Angeles was chuckling over an 
y event of almost equal significance. 
The Goodyear Company has selected 
the film center of the universe as the 
site for a new tire factory with a capacity 
of 7500 tires a day and with a pay roll of 7000 

names, 

Three considerations apparently entered into the 
selection of the Los Angeles site. It was in a large labor 
market; it was close to the Arizona and Imperial Valley 
plantations producing the long-staple cotton necessary for 
the manufacture of the cord fabric that is the backbone of 
the tire; rubber from the Far East could be laid down with 
out breaking cargo; the Pacific Coast tire market was 
growing immensely and, across the Pacific, the Orient held 
tremendous export possibilities. ; 

When the tire factory, with its auxiliary cotton mill of 
33,000 spindles and a capacity of 150,000 square yards of 
cord fabric a week, is in operation next fall, it will employ 
more persons than any other single industrial establishment 
in the Far West. At present two or three Pacific Coast 
shipyards have a numerically larger pay roll, but most of the 
Government contracts will be completed in midsummer, 
many of the yards will close and thousands of mechanics 
will be released. 

Los Angeles should give a vote of oratitude to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Without the long-staple cotton 
of Arizona it would never have landed the plum, and the 
commercial production of long-staple cotton is due almost 
solely to the experts of the Agricultural Department, who 
fought valiantly and consistently against the cultivation of 
the common short-staple southern varieties. 

Before the wai -he Pacific Coast confined its industrial 
activities to jobbing and repairs. Now a_ respectable 
beginning in real large-scale manufacturing has _ been 
made. 








20 SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 
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Rronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


On a Hot Trail 


Solid Ivory 
Marks Export 


been used in an effort to build up the 
Trade Methods erg See ee a 
Pacific Coast’s foreign trade by acquaint- 


ing manufacturers and exporters with the methods and 
requirements of the business. Time and again it has been 
pointed out to exporters that they cannot hope to hold the 
foreign business unless they reform their packing methods 
and give their wares better protection against the hazards of 
an ocean voyage. 

Now comes a large Manila mercantile house exhibiting a 
set of photographs which show the horrible condition of a 
shipment of galvanized iron from the Pacific Coast. De- 
fective packing caused the Manila man a loss of thousands 
of dollars. 

“This experience has just about stopped us from trying to 
do further business on the Pacific Coast,’”’ he writes, “‘for the 
deal we got was of a serious and flagrant nature.” 

This experience is duplicated in scores of other cases. 
[ron nuts weighing more than two pounds each were shipped 
in kegs so light that they burst open long before they reached 
their destination; ten-inch spikes were shipped in light 
fibre sacks; white cotton goods went forward in jute bags 
and arrived minus the cover, but with a variety of new 
colors over the original white. 

It seems rather hopeless to urge governmental codpera- 
tion in the extension of foreign trade when the men imme- 
diately benefited by such action won’t use common, ordinary 
horse sense in holding what they already have. 


U U 


Yellow Mail- Apparently the Japanese government is 
Order Marriages 20X10us to conciliate public opinion in the 
b ed United States and to remove all causes of 
to be Stopp <a : : ; 
friction that might induce America to 
block Nippon’s plans for extension on the Asiatic continent. 
Such a motive explains the speed with which the Japanese 
government reacted to the series of immigration exposures 


During the past three years thousands of 
tons of paper and many barrels of ink have 


started by Senator James D. Phelan of California a year ag 
As soon as the Pacific Coast became aroused over the co 
tinued influx of so-called picture brides, Tokyo stepped 
and ended the practice simply by declining to issue pas 
ports. 

So far more than 20,000 Japanese women have entere:! 
the United States as picture brides. They and their mates 
are reproducing rapidly. In several California counties th: 
number of new Japanese babies is greater than the number 
of white babies and certain spots in the Golden State have 
turned an almost pure yellow, yet this foreign corpuscle in 
the body of the United States will eventually vanish and be 
absorbed if it is not maintained, strengthened and enlarged by 
new arrivals from Japan. 

Unfortunately the Gentlemen’s Agreement gives Japan 
the power to open or close the yellow faucet at will. That 
power should reside on the near side of the Pacific. It 
should be settled by extending the Exclusion Act to the 
Japanese. Since it will have to be done sooner or later, it 
might as well be done now while Japan’s atiention is con- 
centrated in other directions. 


pa ii 


In China the Japanese government seems 
Stirring the to need both of its hands and all of its 
ea feet to stifle the frequent outbursts of 
patriotic indignation. The boycott of 

Japanese goods is spreading; even on the Pacific Coast 
Japanese goods have been publicly burned of late by irate 
Chinese, and within the ancient empire the dormant 
national spirit is awakening rapidly, thanks to the tremen- 
dous increase in the number of those who can read and write. 
The Chinese have had no national spirit because they had 
no national language. The dialect of one province was 
Greek to the inhabitants of the next district. Luther 
created the unified modern Germany when he translated 
the Bible into a German dialect, which became the universal 
printed German language. Unfortunately the Chinese had 
no alphabet. The leading dialect consisted of 429 single 
syllables, each one having 105 different meanings, and each 
meaning was expressed in writing by a different symbol. 
It required five or six years of hard work to learn the art of 
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Armstrong, in the Tacoma News Tribune 


With Our Compliments 
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inderstanding and reproducing the symbols for all the 
:4,000 Chinese words. Therefore less than five per cent of 
he 400 million Chinese learned to read and write, and this 
ducated minority had no means of spreading information 
repidly and uniformly throughout the country. 

But all this has changed. In Novembcr, 1918, the gov- 
ernment by proclamation introduccd a simplified phonetic 
system of writing consisting of only 78 characters, with a 
standardized pronunciation based on the Mandarin dialcct. 

This proclamation was the greatest event in China for a 
thousand years. The new system of reading, writing and 
pronouncing is spreading like a prairie fire. Competent ob- 
servers expect that within a generation the percentage of illit- 
crates in China will be as low as it is in the United States. 

A literate China afire with the spirit of nationalism, 
swayed as a unit by national aims and striving for one na- 
tional goal, will be a colossus big enough, powerful enough, 
determined enough to protect itself against all comers with- 
out asking any nation for assistance. 


U 19) 


Boy Scouts When somebody calls for help bencath 
and Palest your window in the middle of the night, 
Pink Pacifists do you rush right out to lend assistance? 


When you hear of acute distress three 
or three thousand milcs from your home, distress that you 
could help alleviate, do you go right away and give this help? 

Let’s be honest and admit that we don’t. We are too 
busy, too thoughtlcss, too unimaginative. It’stoo much trou- 
ble to do a good turn unless the doing is made very casy for 
us, unless somebody calls and insists on taking our donation 
with him. Our intcntions are good, but time is limited, 
inertia is strong and the waste paper basket very convenicnt. 
That’s why the Armenians, the children of Central Europe, 
the helpless in our own midst, have such a tough time of it. 

Like smoking, winding the watch and putting out the cat, 
doing a good turn can become a fixed habit. If it is started 
early enough, it may last for life. For which rcason all 
parents possessed of male progeny should suggest membcr- 
ship in the Boy Scouts to thcir offspring. In the Far West 
with its many opportunitics for outdoor life Boy Scouting 
should have a strong appeal to every red-blooded youngstcr. 
Outdoor life discipline and the habit of doing a good turn 
daily should make membership in this organization attract- 
ive even to the palest pink Pacifist. 


U U 
According to the Bureau of Markets, 
Department of Agriculture, the farmers of 
the United States have organized nearly 
two thousand mutual fire insurance asso- 
ciations which have in force policies totaling six billion dol- 
lars. Practically all of this business is done on a codpera- 


Farmers Cut 
the High Cost 


of Insurance 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
The heaviest snow fall since 1867 has covered the mountains of the 
West many feet deep, so that the wild animals are suffering. This 
picture shows deer waiting for food outside a Fort Yellowstone 
residence. Yellowstone Park officials are asking for an emergency 


appropriation to save the elk from extermination 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Thie is Isis, the soulless Egyptian goddess whose clockwork brain 


seems almost human. Dr. Cecil E. Nixon of San Francisco spent over 
fifteen years creating this lady automaton, endowing her with many 
accomplishments, among others an ability to play sixty-four airs on 
her zither. She carries “life” insurance for $5000, and is not for sale 


tive, non-profit basis and the companies have been uniformly 
successful. They pay thcir losses promptly and they give 
their members a chance to obtain insurance protection 
practically at cost. 

The farmers were forced to go into the codperative fire 
insurance business because the commercial fire insurance 
companies cither declined to write policics covering country 
property or else charged prohibitive rates. They were doing 
well and making good money on their city business. This 
attitude of the commercial companies was a good thing for 
the farmers—it compelled them to save money on their in- 
surance throuch coéperation. 

Property owners in the cities are continuing to pay the 
commercial companies a fat profit. Some day they’ll wake, 
organize, codperate and put that profit into their own 
pockets. The farmers have shown them how to do it. 


U U 


Can anyone explain the meteoric rise of 
Rise of the those humble workers who place the daily 
Milk Man quart of milk and half pint of cream for 

tomorrow morning’s breakfast at your 
Lack door just after this morning’s breakfast dishes have 
been cleared away? There was a time when the milk man 
rose long before the earliest rooster emitted the first Caruso 
call, when he worked long hours while others snoozed, when 
seventy-five dollars for ten hours seven days a week was 
considered good pay. . 

Now he has a full night’s sleep, never appears until after 
breakfast, works eight hours, has four days off every month, 
receives from $150 a month up and wants more. In many 
communities he earns up to $200 2 month. 

His work requires neither skill nor training. Anyone can 
learn the business of delivering milk in a few days. It takes 
years of apprenticeship and practise to make a competent 
printer, boilermaker or carpenter, yet these craftsmen can 
barely equal the earnings of a trade which requires nothing 
except ordinary untrained intelligence and a sound pair of 
legs. Why? 

Can it be that city milk distributors welcome the drivers’ 
demands, grant them with glee because it gives them a 
chance to add still another cent to the price of a quart, tak- 
ing in fifteen dollars for every five-dollar increase in wages? 

No one begrudges the milk man and the baker the full 
night’s sleep they gained during the war when night work 
was abolished. The public is not complaining because fresh 
milk and fresh rolls are not to be had for an early breakfast, 
but it does feel outraged when it is stuck for ever higher 
prices while the quantity and quality of the service go down. 


The Meteoric 


























HE recent meetings By Senator Hiram W a Johnson 


of the National 

Committees quick- 

ened political gossip in the East and enabled the 
wiseacres of both parties to indulge in their usual 
cock-sure prognostications. The members of the commit- 
tees met to perform the definite task of choosing con- 
vention cities and providing for the national gatherings. 
But with the committeemen came the usual horde of politi- 
cians and those who, while resenting their classification as 
politicians, yet for the excitement, or pleasure, or power, 
“play the game.” 

The “wise guys” were in attendance and very much in 
evidence. They knew the strength and weakness of each 
candidate and with unerring precision could foretell the 
vote of any state or county, or city or precinct. They 
darkly hinted that this man, or that, was a ‘‘comer” or a 
“dead one,” and insinuated in a manner which could not be 
misunderstood that whether he continued the one or the 
other depended upon their 














table and mysterious in 
demeanor. They have ac- 
quired a wonderful reputa- 
tion for the profundity of their opinions by expressing 
none. As they moved about from circle to circle, sphinx- 
like in expression, speaking enigmatically and in cryptic 
fashion, they were pointed out by the tyros as the 
great men of the party. With a condescension that did 
them infinite credit they passed from group to group, careful 
that full opportunity was afforded less important people to 
see and admire them. 

Not one of these gentlemen but felt the weight of the 
great burden he must bear in the future making of presi- 
dents. They thought of one another and of themselves 
and their grave and statesmanlike countenances were 
ennobled and illuminated by their thoughts. The country 
might be in the throes of social and labor unrest, its very in- 
dependence of action in world affairs might be threatened; 
but the danger never could be imminent, the peril never real, 
for they, when necessity 





attitude in the days to come. 


While at present, in the Senator Hiram Johnson writes exclusively for SUNSET. 
His authoritative articles each month deal with various assume the task of rescue 
matters of national interést and importance. Both the 
Senator and the Editors have reserved for themselves en- 
tire freedom in the expression of their views on all subjects. 


interest of party harmony, 
or perhaps for the welfare 
of the Nation, or that a 
political cataclysm might 
be avoided, they were critic- 


required or the exigencies 
demanded, would themselves 


and all would be well again. 
And thus, God bless ’em, 
the gentlemen talked and 
smoked, and smoked and 





ally neutral, they  confi- 
dently intimated that in order to save the people it 
might be necessary for them at any moment to declare 
themselves and end the contest. They crowded the Wash- 
ington hotels during the Republican meeting and from 
secluded nooks mysteriously nodded to newspaper men and, 
under the seal of secrecy, not for publication, of course, 
imparted confidential information of what might happen 
when the wise ones believed the time for action propitious. 
There was another group, too, frank advocates of certain 
candidacies, at so much per month (this is a year when 
Colonel Mazuma again stalks boldly and proudly in the 
land), who found in the occasion the opportunity to boost 
and boast for their employers. And then there were the 
men who have followed many national conventions, those 
who “play the game,” immaculate in appearance, inscru- 
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talked, and the Government 
was safe and the Republic secure, while they continued 
their solicitous and watchful care of the offices. 

So heavily set their duties, so onerous their burdens in 
maintaining their supremacy in party that our wise ones 
and the mysterious Delphic oracles of our politics had 
little time for discussion. They can not see some millions 
of farmers determined to have a voice in national affairs; 
they can not hear the sullen angry rumble in millions of men 
devoted to union labor who see their advancement of the 
last quarter of a century threatened; they miss the seething 
discontent of the great class of wage-earners who are ground 
between the upper and nether millstones, and to whom very 
existence has been made hazardous by the high cost of 
living. Blithely our orators may talk of the “square deal,” 
but farmers, union labor men, clerks and wage-earners are 
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What of the Nation? 


cemanding the exact definition of the square deal; and 
liticians, gentlemen all who “play the game,” will, we 
ar, have rather a rude awakening in the next few months 
and will have to reckon with the men of the plow and the 
mmmon man who toils. The great inarticulate mass will 
be heard in 1920. 


Republican Chances and Lack of Vision 


HERE is little dissent from the oft-repeated assertion 

that this is a Republican year. The muddling of our 

foreign relations, the inability to grasp domestic 
problems and to deal with the pressing needs of the people 
at home have caused the Democratic party to reach its 
lowest political ebb. The Government at Washington as 
exemplified by the Administration has suffered an almost 
unparalleled breakdown. The Democratic party, that is, 
the organization, has gradually come to mean the President; 
and while the individual members in high places secretly 
rebel and privately talk revolt, they have so often surren- 
dered that they count for little in the party, while the Presi- 
dent counts for much. Nothing short of colossal stupidity, 
or that blindness and lack of vision in Republican leader- 
ship which unfortunately have sometimes in the past 
transmuted almost certain victory into defeat, can alter 
what now seems a foreordained result. And yet there is a 
resiliency about the Democratic party that makes prediction 
ten months in advance of an election a bit uncertain. Some 
enthusiastic League-of-Nations men in the Democratic 
party, despairing of success otherwise, are hoping the 
League may be an issue in the election. In this hope, those 
who have tested national sentiment on the Republican side 
most heartily join. And those who believe the people them- 
selves have the right to pass directly upon any threatened 
surrender of their sovereignty or any real or apparent danger 
to their institutions, wholly apart from party alignment upon 
the question, will not only welcome the League as an issue 
but will endeavor to make it one. 

If it be an issue, some contributions to the Republican 
campaign fxnd from international bankers may be split, 
but the plight of the Democratic party will be much worse, 
for the rank and file of its membership will be split. In the 
East the sentiment for the League has survived only among 
a part of the League to Enforce Peace and those patriots 
who expect from it the receivership of the world and untold 
profit. But whether the League be an issue or not (for the 
welfare of America let us hope that it will be) the prospects 
of Republican success were never better, and the humble 
members of the party are praying that the Republican 
leaders, having learned wisdom from the past, will not 
jeopardize that success. 


Chairman Hays’ Platform Plan 
M wie thoughtful members of the Republican party 


who were not particularly concerned with candi- 

dacies but who understood something of the 
seething undercurrents in our present political life, were 
interested in Mr. Hays’ plan for the preparation of the 
platform of the Republican party prior to the assembling 
of the convention. Some men with past experiences in 
platform making, having participated in the hurried make- 
shifts and compromises inseparable from the excitement 
and haste of convention sessions, warmly endorsed Chair- 
man Hays’ new scheme and expressed the view that with 
months in which to do the work the right sort of committee, 
if only advisory, could write a finished product fully repre- 
sentative of Republican principles, and far better than any 
platform prepared overnight in a convention filled with the 
hot enthusiasms of presidential partisans. 

On the other hand, a no less influential group insists that 
no body of men now chosen by the committee, or any part 
of it, has either the power or the right to declare the party’s 
principles, and that no set of men have an all-wise prescience 
or power of divination which will enable them in advance 
to voice the sentiments of those chosen by the members of 
the party to represent it in convention. Moreover, the 
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latter group urges that only those really in touch with 
national hopes and aspirations and sentiments could 
approximate a platform acceptable to the rank and file of 
the Republican party, and they look with some distrust 
and suspicion upon those whom Mr. Hays would entrust 
with this important duty. And to men and women pro- 
gressively inclined the appointees first announced by the 
Republican chairman would seem to justify some perturba- 
tion and misgiving. The great majority of those thus far 
named will not add confidence to the progressive element 
of the party and will afford small consolation to the Repub- 
lican rank and file. They can doubtless be relied upon to 
write a platform which will not be unduly liberal or pro- 
gressive, and which will show an assiduous care for the 
protection of what is popularly termed big business; but 
this platform in its solicitous anxiety for business might 
unwittingly forget the first obligation of government, that 
to its humanity. 

It is probably intended to enlarge the committee that its 
complexion shall not be so one-sided; and Republicans 
generally hope this will be done. 


The London Conference 
o.: of the recent meetings of the representa- 


tives of the various governments in London, the 
Daily Telegraph of that city says: 

“We understand that one result of the conferences at 
No. 10 Downing Street will probably be a decision to form 
a council consisting of the prime ministers of Great Britain, 
France and Italy, together with a representative of the 
United States who must, however, have full power to act with- 
out referring every matter to Washington.” 

The italics are mine and they express in a word the real 
contest which has been waged round the League of Nations. 
Since our participation in the Peace Conference, the United 
States has acted in secrecy in the gravest world problems; 
our resources and our man power have been directed as the 
Conference might determine, without reference to Wash- 
ington, and without even disclosure to the American people. 
The blockade of Russia, our soldiers in Siberia, our policy of 
aiding secretly one of the Russian factions, conclusively 
demonstrate how far we have strayed from our democratic 
ideals and principles. Our whole Russian policy, secretly 
adopted at the instance of the Paris Conference, and never 
told to the American people, has been a hideous tragedy. 
If reason existed for war upon the Bolsheviki, the Constitu- 
tution prescribes the procedure, and if legitimate grounds 
for war could be given, Congress would not be slow to act. 
But to permit one man, even the Chief Executive, to carry 
on war in disregard and contempt of Congress and the peo- 
ple, is to destroy popular government itself. 

But in addition to this, our whole policy in Russia has 
been not only a hideous nightmare but a continuous blunder. 
We have waged war, it is true, but with such feebleness and’ 
inefficiency that we have earned the contempt of every 
faction in Russia. We have been a party to the blockade 
and have starved the old, the infirm, the weak, women and 
children, and have reaped the hatred of all who have felt 
the crushing cruelty of starvation. Our bungling and supine 
following of Europe’s diplomacy have transmuted the friend- 
ship of a people into the bitterest hostility. And this is so 
with every struggling element in Russia. Ask any intelli- 
gent officer fresh from there and he will tell you the sorry 
tale of ineffectual interference with all and effective coép- 
eration with none. This policy is the result of that which 
the London Telegraph says must be our future policy—the 
full power for our representative in Europe to act without 
reference to Washington. This is the policy which the 
President demanded under the League of Nations, which 
no amount of sophistry can conceal. The reservation to 
Article X of ihe League, by which our people reserved the 
right of action by their representatives before the armed 
forces of the Nation should be employed, preserved only 
what we have ever thought was the very fundamental 
principle of our Government. (Continued on page 72) 








‘Unto the Least 
of These” 


Child Welfare as the Foundation 
of Democracy—Right Feeding 
Corrects Wrong Thinking 


By Herbert Hoover 


KNOW of no greater deed ever done 
by one nation to others than the ser- 
vice and sacrifices of the American 


people in caring for the children of 


Europe. Nor is it unappreciated. I have 
a letter, out of many thousands, that sums 
up this story. Jt comes from a town in 
Esthonia of which probably few of Sun- 
SET’s readers have ever heard, and is 
addressed simply to the people of the 
United States, as follows: 

“Dear Friends: 

“The children whom you feed in the 
different kitchens wish to express their 
appreciation and thanks. 

“The levies made by the great War and 
German occupation in Esthonia impover- 
ished our homes, and later the Russian 
Bolsheviks in hordes plundered and 
robbed what was still left us. Some of our 
fathers became victims of the war, while 
others were unable to earn our daily 
bread, fighting on the battlefields and de- 
fending our country. In a short time our 
supplies became exhausted and the lack 
of food was felt greatly. Very little bread 
was to be had; sugar, rice and milk en- 
tirely missing; our eyes grew dull, our 
cheeks blanched and hollow; happiness, joy 
and games were all forgotten, and list- 
lessly we watched the passers-by in the 
streets, and some of us had to stretch out 
our tiny hands to ask for alms. Then your 
country thought about us and your mag- 
nificent generosity found a way across 
seas and lands to this little spot where so 
many suffered. You brought us food that 
made our eyes bright again, gave us cour- 
age to become good and obedient in 
thoughts and deeds at home and at school. 

“We praise God in our souls that He 
sent America and ask Him to bless, guard 
and protect your mighty country and 
everything it undertakes. 

“Your generosity will remain an in- 
delible remembrance and will prompt us 
to be good, generous and kind. You have 
put in our young lives a loving foundation 
and we turn our eyes in awe and gratitude 
toward America. God bless and protect 
you and your children, our parents and 
us! May He guard mighty America and 
weak Esthonia, which is suffering much 
while striving for independence and free- 
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Our attitude toward them is the test of our civilization 


dom, and may He bind us together for- 
ever with ties of honor and love!” 

This letter is signed by three hundred 
children in Reval. 

There are but few profits to be secured 
from the losing game of war. One gain to 
our people was a growth of the sense of 
service and self-sacrifice in our people. 
Another was a broader vision in the han- 
dling of problems of public welfare. Our 
necessity to mobilize every energy of our 
people brought into the foreground of the 
public vision innumerable weaknesses and 
inequalities in our special life that had 
long been recognized only by small 
minorities. Among these is a larger public 
interest and visualization in the whole 
problem of child welfare. 


Developments at Home 


With the first signs of food shortage 
all nations naturally turned to the protec- 
tion of the children. This brought them 
immediately to the entire problem of child 
feeding, and from the problem of child 
feeding to the whole problem of child 
health and child welfare. The imported 
social diseases from Europe that have 
awakened us to the necessity of more 
rapid Americanization of our foreign 
population, have caused us to review our 
educational system and to renew our con- 
sideration of the entire field of education. 
Thus we have today everywhere a wider 
interest in the important problems of 
health, compulsory education of our 
children, the prevention of child labor 
and the care of mothers, the better 
treatment of our teachers. All these 
things have developed in the public con- 
science more deeply during the last five 
years than in any similar period before. 
We have as a nation done much more in 
these matters than any country in the 
world. There is much left to do. 

If we could systematically grapple with 
the whole child problem in the United 
States, if we could insist on the proper 
conditions of birth, upon proper safe- 
guarding of their general health, upon 
proper education, we could then say with 
confidence that the whole problem of 
Americanization would be met in twenty 
years by its complete accomplishment, 


that our public health and efficiency 
would be enormously improved, that the 
sanity, morals and stability of the popu- 
lation would be advanced beyond any- 
thing that any nation has yet aspired to. 

We have amply demonstrated in this 
country that if this sort of thing is to be 
accomplished it must be developed out of 
the conscience of every separate com- 
munity. Such problems can not be 
solved by benevolent dictatorship or the 
central government. The solution must 
come from the devotion of small groups 
in every center, spreading thought and 
service into every individual home. 

The basis of child welfare is health and 
physical development; foundation in child 
health lies in proper feeding. In its broad 
aspects the proper feeding of children 
revolves round a public recognition of the 
interdependence of the human animal 
upon his cattle. ‘The white race can not 
survive without dairy products. This 
problem of child feeding thus narrows 
itself practically to town and city children, 
because there are available to country 
children ample supplies of these most 
critical articles of child diet. 

Any study of the nutrition problem for 
children in the cities quickly divides mal- 
nutrition into that due to poverty and 
that due to ignorance on the part of 
parents. Fortunately, in American cities 
the portion due to poverty is not large. 
It nevertheless must be guarded against 
and the growth of public sentiment to- 
ward the provision of at least one meal a 
day in the public schools of certain dis- 
tricts has a warrant, not in charity but in 
insurance to the whole community against 
deficiencies in the health and mind of our 
population for years to come. 

The part of malnutrition due to igno- 
rance on the part of parents again finds its 
solution in the education of parents and 
the education of children now in the 
schools as to methods by which their suc- 
cessors in life must be brought up. 


The Lesson of Europe 


Perhapsthis question of feeding children 
fills my mind more than most people’s 
because of the experience during the 

(Continued on page 109) 





Bolsheviks and Archdukes 


The Personal Story of a Westerner Who Acted as Receiver 
for Europe's Oldest Empire 


VEN after Hoover had 

become a world figure, 

after I enlisted in the 

held artillery and pre- 
pared to go to France, it never entered my 
dreams that within a short time I would be 
called upon to act as one of the receivers in 
the biggest reorganization since the crash of 
the Byzantine Empire. It’s a far cry from 
the peace of a Western law oftce to the 
barricaded streets of Vienna and Buda- 
pest; it’s a still longer jump 


By Thomas T. C. Gregory 


‘Things and people were on an elemental 
basis. 

We had but one object—-to make Cen- 
tral Europe self-supporting again, thus to 
prevent the chaos of another Russia; be- 
cause our country wanted and desired 
nothing political beyond this object, we 





from the reorganization of 


customary foresight had already 
ordered the assemblingand dis- 
patching of many food cargoes 
to Trieste. It was the task 


of the Mission—Dr. Alonzo E. ‘Vaylor 
and I were the American members—to 
ascertain the exact needs of Czecho- 


Slovakia, Jugo-Slovakia, German Austria, 
Hungary and Rumania, and to make 
recommendations for supplying the most 


pressing needs. 


E found the worst mess 
that Europe has seen 


California corporations to the 
liquidation of an empire that 
wasancient when the Crusaders 
started for the Holy Land. 
But reorganization should be 
Herbert Hoover's middle name, 
for he has become the greatest 


When the Archduke Franz Ferdinand was assassinated in 
Serajevo in June, 1914, Thomas T. C. Gregory was quietly 
practising law on the Pacific Coast. Hoover had just finished 
his work in connection with the reorganization of some cor 
porations and for three months Mr. Gregory had been working 
across the desk from him. Had anyone then prophesied that 
in a short time Mr. Gregory would be riding through the 


since the Vhirty Years’ War. 
Even before the armistice the 
old Austria, having fought far 
beyond the point of exhaustion, 
was hungry, cold and bankrupt 
Now it had fallen to pieces and 





reorganizer in the world and 
the nations of the world know 
it. 

If some measure of success 
attended our efforts to reor- 
ganize southeastern Europe 
and make it a going concern 





murdered 


would be sufficient 


archduke’s domains in 


This is his story of 


Ferdinand’s private car, 
that Hoover and he would have a hand in dethroning another 
archduke, that the efforts of a plain, garden-variety American 
to overthrow a dictator who had detied 
five great powers, the prophet’s sobriety would have been 
questioned immediately. 
Americanism accomplished in Central Europe.—The Editors. 


what plain 


| the pieces were scrapping with 
| one anothe rf The Czechs were 
fighting the Poles for the coal 
} mines of Teschen and _ the 
| Hungarians for Pressburg; the 
| Poles were attacking — the 
Ukrainians for the oilof Galicia; 





again, it was due to the fact 
that we were Americans, un- 
encumbered by the political, racial and 
commercial 2nimosities that hogtie all 
Europe. We could move, act and decide 
in a straight line. We had no inbred ven- 
eration for archdukes, dictators, titles or 
position. When countesses with castles of 
two hundred and fifty rooms and an army 
of servitors were glad to eat our corned 
“willy” right out of the tin, when princes 
and prime ministers with real gratitude 
accepted from our hands a can of milk 
from contented cows of the Pacific Coast, 
rank, wealth, prestige no longer counted. 





INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Emperor Karl looking at his domains out of 
the window of the imperial car in 1918 


Americans were able to accomplish things 
without the use or threat of bayonets. 
We had food, some from the United 
States, some from the surrounding states, 
and to get it even the most stubborn hater 
had to yield a point and co6perate. 

Merely as an indication of what the 
American Mission accomplished in south- 
eastern Europe, let me record here that 
between January and August, 1919, the 
Inter-Allied Relief Commission, outside 
of the amount sent in by the Entente, 
actually moved 150,000 tons of goods in 
this territory and delivered them where 
they were most needed. Before the Mis- 
sion left we made arrangements for 80,000 
tons more. The Americans departed 
August 15th. Four months later only one 
thousand of the eighty thousand tons had 
reached their destination. 


HEN the armistice came the ar- 
tillery regiment to which I was 
attached was still behind the lines at 
Cleremont Ferrand. Early in December, 
1918, Mr. Hoover asked that I be de- 
tached from the regiment to join his staff 
in Paris where he was engaged in working 
out the plans which later matured with 
such success. After the Paris office was 
organized and the Entente had_ been 
hammered by Hoover into the acceptance 
of a plan which they afterward wanted 
to continue even when we left, Hoover 
asked me to go over to Switzerland with 
the Inter-Allied Mission—Dr. Vernon 
Kellogg going to Poland—charged with 
the task of ascertaining the food needs of 
the component parts of the former Austro- 
Hungarian empire. 
Even before we started, Hoover with his 


the Rumanians were preparing 
to go beyond Transylvania into 
Hungary and disprte the rich granary of 
the Banat in southern Hungary with the 
Serbs who, in turn, clashed with the Aus- 
trians for Corinthia and with the Italians 
at Fiume and on the Dalmatian coast. All 
the new states and their older neighbors 
had but one thought—grab while the 
grabbing is good. Communication be- 
tween them was interrupted. All the loco- 
motives and rolling stock they could lay 
their hands on they held within their own 
tightly boundaries. Each sep- 
arate had taken the old 
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Captain Gregory looking at the same domains 
out of the window of the same car in 1919 
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It wae a far cry from the peace of a Western law office to the bloody streets of Vienna 


\ustro-Hungarian banknotes, put their 
own distinctive stamp on them and given 
them new values differing in each country. 
And no one willingly accepted his neigh- 
bors’ paper money. 


HERE was no raw material to start 

production. Coal was alarmingly 
short and what fuel there was could not be 
moved because rail connection ceased at 
the new boundary lines. The coal miners 
were ugly. Having been overdriven and 
underfed during the war, they retaliated 
the moment the empire collapsed. At one 
mine they placed the superintendent and 
his desk on a couple of boards laid over the 
pit mouth, with four huskies ready to 
withdraw the board foundation. Then 
they handed him a list of their demands, 
including the six and one-half hour day, 
with a minimum wage, and told him, 
“Sign here!” 

He signed. 

In Vienna, chronically underfed for 
three years and now completely isolated, 
with only one-third of the necessary food 
produced on the shrunken Austrian terri- 
tory, 100,000 men were idle and walking 
the streets; their number grew every day 
and only ten days’ rations were on hand. 
The Czechs were short of food. Hungary 
probably had enough if the Serbs and the 
Rumanians did not advance within the 
armistice borders too far. 

And throughout the dominions of the 
proud Hapsburgs, starving, idle, isolated, 
without money, resources, work or rail 
communications, sparks from the Russian 
3olshevik conflagration were falling thick 
and fast. Everywhere the emissaries of 
Lenine and Trotsky were burrowing and 
agitating, spending money with a frce 
hand. On the east they penetrated 
through Ukrainia and Bessarabia; to the 
west and north, in Germany and Bavaria, 
they stirred up the Spartacists. The situa- 
tion was dangerous in the extreme. Un- 
less relief—and the opportunity to work— 
came at once, the red wave would sweep 
over the Carpathians through Budapest 
and Vienna to Prague. If it ever reached 
there, Europe was gone, for the eastern 
and western forces would meet in Austria, 
and thus Austria and Hungary became 
the battle ground. 

After we had ascertained that a surplus 
of food existed in the southern part of 


Hungary occupied by the Serbs, the Com- 
mission returned to Paris and reported to 
Hoover. He recommended a new Inter- 
Allied Mission with four departments— 
coal, railroads, food and the exchange of 
commodities. Having made my report, 
I was ready to go home. Instead, Mr. 
Hoover asked me to organize the work I 
had outlined and then I was to go. So I 
went back to headquarters which were 
just established in Trieste with the other 
members of the new Mission, Cyril K. 
Butler represe nting Britain, Commanda- 
tore Giuffrida acting for Italy and Colonel 
Olivari looking after the French interests. 
That was in February. 

The first thing to do was to establish 
adequate means of rapid communication. 
It took a month for a letter to go from 
Vienna to Trieste, about two hundred 
miles, and if it got there three or four cen- 
sors took a whack at it. Therefore I 
reached out and obtained control, on be- 
half of the American Relief Administra- 
tion, of the special military lines radiating 
from Vienna in all directions, running 
from Paris, Hamburg and Berlin clear to 
Bucharest, Belgrade and Fiume. The 
various new governments consenting to 
my requests, | put American Naval and 
Signal Corps operators in charge of these 
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Mission. 


lines and in a short time I was once more 
in communication not only with all paris 
of Austria and the Balkans, but in houriy 
touch with the Director General of the 
Supreme Economic Council, the most 
powerful, influential figure in Paris, He:- 
bert Hoover. 

Thanks to Hoover’s foresight, 85,000 
tons of American food had accumulated 
in Trieste. But very little of it was com- 
ing through to the Czechs and to Vienna. 
The Italians, glaring at the Jugo-Slavs, 
were using the railroad and equipment for 
military movements. After a clash at 
Laibach they closed it entirely. Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia were hungry. A few 
weeks more of starvation and both coun- 
tries, the very heart of the Danube basin, 
would disintegrate, fall to pieces. Ameri- 
can food in sufhcient quantities to prevent 
the catastrophe was in Trieste; the Italian 
civil authorities were willing that it be 
allowed to go through, but the Italian 
militarists would not budge from the rail- 
roads. 


HEN the Laibach incident occurred 

I was at Ragusa making arrange- 
ments for local distribution of relief down 
as far as Montenegro. I had come down 
the Dalmatian coast on the U.S. Destroyer 
Stribling at twenty-three knots an hour, 
weaving in and out among the mines. So 
we headed the destroyer west and hurried to 
Taranto, just inside the heel of the Italian 
boot. The port was protected by a dense 
mine field and a heavy fog shrouded the 
water. Of a sudden we found ourselves 
in the very middle of the mines. But the 
lads on the destroyer never turned a hair. 
We drifted only for a few minutes and 
then with all guns manned and trained 
forward, ready to shoot hell out of any 
mine in the vessel’s path, we swept 
through the high- sagas bulbs and 
brought up at the dock just in time to 
catch the train to Rome. 

‘The civil authorities in Rome were will- 
ing and anxious to aid, for the policy of 
keeping Central Europe quiet was nowhere 
in the world more needed than in Italy, 
and the Italian statesmen knew it. But 
the military were pulling on the bit and the 
war was still on, so it was a diff cult task. 

It was felt in the government that noth- 
ing could be done with the militarists. I 


INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
It was an even greater jump to the royal palace in Budapest requisitioned by the American 
Captain Gregory occupied the corner suite of the lett wing 
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Bolsheviks and Archdukes: 


bezged to differ. Something.could be done 
with them, for something had to be done 
with them. I put it up to Hoover for sub- 
mission to the Supreme Council. Some- 
thing was done. Something always hap- 
pened when Hoover insisted. The Su- 
me Council made Hoover dictator of 
ruilways and he transferred control over 
the Austro-Hungarian railroads to our 
transportation department, headed by 
Lieutenant Colonel Causey of Virginia. 

| informed the Italian authorities of the 
decision and requested immediate open- 
ing of the Trieste-Vienna railroad. It 
could not be done, they said. The cabinet 
would not meet until the morrow. 
Wouldn’t I wait over just one more day? 
I had waited already too many days. We 
had thirty million dollars’ worth of food 
which our good Bohemian and Serbian 
friends were hungry for. They needed the 
food and we needed the money. 

Italy was then receiving food and 
money indispensable to her existence 
from the United States. I felt that Uncle 
Sam could and should insist upon full 
cooperation. 

‘My train leaves at six-thirty this even- 
ing,” was the reply. The train left on 
time and I was aboard. At Trieste the 
next day I received a wire that the Vienna 
line was open. 


BY T open rail communication was as in- 
termittent as municipal reform move- 
ments. Whenever we thought we had 
trains running fairly regularly over a line, 
bing! a new frontier war broke out and all 
the painfully made arrangements went to 
pieces. The only way we could get trains 
through was by putting a couple of dough- 
boys in the caboose, or rather its European 
equivalent. I: that jumble of scrapping 
and hating nationalities the American 
uniform was respected not because it was 
hacked by bayonets but because it repre- 

sented good will, plain horse sense and 
was recognized as the symbol of impartial 
integrity of purpose. 

The Czechs and the Austrians needed 
petroleum. There was oil in Galicia, but 
it was controlled by the Ukrainians. After 
long and perspiring palavers the Ukrain- 
ians were willing to trade several train- 
loads of oil for Czech sugar, Austrian fur- 
niture and other commodities. When the 
first train of tank cars in charge of one of 
our American captains arrived in the oil 
fields, the Poles and the U krainians were 
trying to quiet title to the oil welts, argu- 
ing the case with hand grenades, machine 
euns and artillery. While the firing was 
roing on, the American captain succeeded 
in snaking out ninety-two loaded cars 
which eventually reached their destina- 
tion. Compensation for the oil was 
promised the Ukrainians. Having driven 
them out by force, the Poles claimed the 
oil payment, but we just took the oil and 
then sat down to discuss the distribution 
of the consideration. 

The Inter-Allied Commission came into 
the Hapsburg dominions just in the nick 
of time. Bolshevism was rapidly blazing 
to the red zenith of its power. In Russia 
the Lenine armies had taken Odessa and 
were advancing on Bessarabia; all over 
Germany the Spartacists,named indirectly 
ifter Spartacus, leader of the rebellious 
Roman slaves, wrestled with the govern- 
ment forces, and in southern Germany, at 
Munich in Bavaria, they obtained con- 
trol. If Vienna went Red, the map of Eu- 


rope was bound to be i 
painted crimson from the} 
Urals to the Rhine. So 
we made it our primary 
business to supply the best 
antidotes: for Bolshevism, 
food and work. 

Our friends and allies, 
liberated from the Haps- 
burg yoke, could not at 
first comprehend our ef- 
forts. One day last Jan- 
uary we arrived i in Prague 
from a series of meetings 
which we had held with 
miners, mine-owners and 
government officials and 
found that the Czechs had 
just resolved to prohibit 
all coal exports. We 
pointed out to them that 
all of Austria, including 
Vienna, would be unable to 
obtain light, heat and pow- 
er. We argued, pleaded, 
then pounded the table. 
They shrugged their shoul- 
ders. 

“That’s their business,” 
they replied. ‘For three 
hundred years they have 
oppre ssed us.” And what 
is worse about it, per- 
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Bela Kun, the walking delegate who made himself dictator 
of Hungary, defied five great powers, but was 
unseated by Captain Gregory of California 


haps they had. But we had no time 
to pull the corpses of troubles three cen- 
turies old from the catacombs when we 
had so many fresh ones round. 

When we pointed out to them that their 
own position was none too secure, that the 
fall of Vienna would inevitably draw 
Prague into the red maelstrom, they 
paused, considered and relented. Not 
once but many times they gave up part 
of their coal. It got so that they threw up 
their hands whenever they saw us coming. 
They knew what we wanted, but never- 
theless each new extraction was as pain- 
ful as the first one, for in truth all were 
short, but some were shorter than others. 


N March Vienna, despite chronic, pitiful 

starvation and mass idleness, seemed 
safe for the moment. But in Hungary the 
devil was to pay. The government of 
Count Karolyi, perhaps the ablest and 
most enlightened of the liberal demo- 
cratic leaders, a man misjudged by most 
of our press reports, was balancing the 
different parties and keeping out the Bol- 
shevists. The junker class considered 
Karolyi an apostate, the Reds worked 
night and day to undermine him and there 
was no middle class upon which he might 
lean. 

When the Rumanians, disregarding the 
terms of the armistice and sponsored by 
the French, came further out of Tran- 
svlvania and advanced into Hungary, 
Karolyi in sheer despair abdicated. At 
once the flying reins were seized by the 
Reds and Bela Kun, walking delegate of a 
Budapest union, proclaimed a communist 
republic, organized a Red army, got a 
promise of aid from Lenine and marched 
against the Rumanians and the Czechs, 
developing a strong nationalist spirit that 
linked the patrician arm in arm with the 
communist movement. 

The Magyars are a proud, intensely 
patriotic people. The aristocracy might 
hate Bela Kun, but the people hated the 
Rumanians and the Czechs who were 
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encroaching upon their borders, 
with a fierce intensity. When 
Bela Kun’s Red army beat the 
Czechs and held the Rumanians, 
his position was secure. And 
Paris, having lifted Bela Kun into 
the saddle through its failure to 
hold the Rumanians back, did 
nothing, hoping to starve him out. 

It was a vain hope. Bela Kun 
had the granary of Europe to 
draw from. He drew quickly. If 
the peasants did not give up 
voluntarily, a few of them were 
tacked to convenient walls and 
machine guns turned on others. 
He filled the Budapest ware- 
houses; his army and his followers 
fared well. 


a Bela Kun had to go. If 

Paris did not act we had to do the job 
somehow. Sir Thomas Cunningham and 
Prince Borghese, representing Great Brit- 
ain and Italy, alarmed by the Bolshevist 
riots in Vienna, were willing to he Ip to = 
limit of their authority. When Bela Kun 11 
June prepared to invade Austria and over- 
throw the Vienna government, the time to 
strike had come. In constant touch with 
Hoover over Our special wire, We began 
negotiations secretly with members of 
Bela Kun’s cabinet who did not approve 
of his methods. Without going into detail, 
the plan worked. Gradually the disillu- 
sioned union-labor men who had through 
the poisoned press of the communist régime 
never heard the truth, began to realize 
that all Europe outside of Russia was 
against them. ‘The coup was arranged, 
the fuse was laid and the match was 
applied. 

And when the fuse began to sputter | 
was informed that the funds of the Ameri- 
can Relief Commission were exhausted! 
It was a blow out of a clear sky. I had 
pledged my word that fat and food were 
to be furnished. ‘The pledge must be kept. 

I called one of the Bolshevist emissaries 
whom I knew to be trustworthy to my 
Vienna office and told him to bring me all 
the Bolshevist money he had. He brought 
a Jaundry basket full. We counted out 
among other things eighty thousand 
dollars in crisp new thousand dollar bills, 
besides French, English and_ Italian 


The Rumanians had no business in Budapest. 


stripped Hungary of everything. 
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French members of the first commission 


money, not counting a few millions in 
“Wallpaper,” as we designated the old 
Austrian, Hungarian and the Soviet cur- 
rency. With this money I immediately 
purchased the necessary food from 
America’s stocks in Hamburg and Trieste 
which I had kept my eye on, ready to 
redeem the pledge when Bela Kun fell. 

Lhe dictator stepped down at a great 
soviet meeting called and handled by the 
conservative radicals with whom we had 
been negotiating. ‘The news of his de- 
parture was received by me in Vienna and 
sent on to Hoover in Paris twenty-four 
hours before it was published even in 
Budapest. 

The wedge of Bolshevism had_ been 
withdrawn from the flank of Western 
Europe. 

Next day I was in Pest. Ten days later 
the Rumanians came in. The Bolshevist 
army on the Theiss river faded away and 
the Rumanians met with no resistance. 
There was no need of them. ‘The country 
was quiet. Paris ordered them to stop 
outside, to stay out and to get out, yet 
they came and stripped Hungary even of 
that which was riveted down. However, 
that is another story. 

Immediately after the entry of the 
Rumanians—we requisitioned the royal 
palace for the allied military mission in 
the nick of time—the new labor govern- 
ment was thrown out, locked up and Arch- 
duke Joseph proclaimed dictator. I sent 


had overthrown Bela Kun must 
be released in one hour and asked 
Colonel Causey to see that it was 
done and keep time. They were 
freed on the dot. Thereafter I had 
several interviews with the arc 
dukein whichI tried tomakeit clear 
that so early a recrudescence of the 
Hapsburgdynasty in Hungary was 
not on the cards. Again the firm 
hand of the man who was the dic- 
tator of Europe came down. But 
that, too, is another story. Sufhce 
it to say that the Archduke went 
and a representative government 
came in. 

On August 15th of last year 


Captain T. T. C. Gregory (left) and the British, Italian and the American Relief Commission 


ended _ its labor; I rode down 

to Buchs for the last time in 
the luxurious private car out of which 
Franz Ferdinand, the heir to the Austrian 
throne, had gone to his death in Serajevo 
that fateful day in June, 1914, and started 
home. Our job was done. 


i; JOKING out of my window upon the 
busy streets and the peaceful bay of 
San Francisco, the soldiers, the bloody 
streets, the rickety, hollow-cheeked chil- 
dren of Central Europe seem like a dream. 
The awful misery of the unhappy countries 
seems unreal. We Americans who saw 
Europe’s suffering without the sustaining 
power of hatred and passion did not be- 
come calloused. Neither were we over- 
whelmed by it. We gave the best that 
was in us in order that our own country 
might be spared Europe’s fate. The 
United States can not live in peace and 
contentment alongside of a chaotic, idle, 
starving Europe. So far Europe has been 
held on a fairly even keel—thanks to the 
strong hand, the prophetic vision and the 
firm purpose of Herbert Hoover. But the 
task is not done, Europe is still in the 
balance and it is the thought and the ac- 
tion of America that must uphold it 
through the time of trial. It involves us 
and our future, and even the _ selfish 
amongst us should be able to realize that 
it was for ourselves in the last analysis we 


fought in this great war and it is for our- 


selves, as well, that we want Europe to 
settle down and get to work, 





They were ordered to keep out, but they came in, relying on French support, and they 
These pictures show part of the loot moving out under its own power 
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cMASTERS seated himself in 
the mahogany chair indicated 
by President Harriman and 
awaited the reason for his 
summons. Secretary Farnum sat by the 
leather-covered table contemplating the 
lengthening ash on his Havana, ap- 
parently without a care in the world; 
but the President’s manner was char- 
acteristically alert and business-like and 
his keen gray eyes were fixed on the open 
and cheery countenance of the salesman. 

“Mr. McMasters,” he said suddenly; 
“vou know, of course, that we shall soon 
have to appoint a sales manager to take 
Mr. Williams’ place.” 

McMasters started noticeably. Ever 
since it had become known in the office 
that the illness which had stricken the 
sales manager two weeks before was a 
stroke of apoplexy he, like all the other 
members of the organization, had been 
speculating on the course the management 
would pursue as to his successor. Would 
they gO outside for a man with an eS- 
tablished reputation or would they fol- 
low their usual method of promoting from 
below? In the latter case he believed 
he had a chance. He was selling more 
goods than any other man in the bunch, 
with the single exception of Myers at the 
New York office; and Strickland, the 
credit manager, had told him that his 
customers gave less trouble to the credit 
and accounting departments than those of 
Myers or any of the other salesmen. He 
had put more hard work into mastering 
the details of paint manufacture and the 
sources and costs of raw materials than 
anyone in the department, and he had an 
idea that he could handle men. Secretly 
he had been weighing for days the pos- 
sibility of the offer being made to him. 
Nevertheless, he now found himself as un- 
prepared with a suitable answer as though 
Mr. Harriman’s remark had been a bolt 
from the blue. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” 
thickly. 

On that dreary day, six years before. 
when he had returned without any orders 


he responded, 
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A Story of Loyalty and a Job 


By 
Bernard Marshall 


from his first journey with grip and sample 
case, and Williams had laughed at him 
before the whole crowd for some blunders 
he had made, he had determined that 
the time should come when he would be 
boss of the sales department and a better 
manager than Williams ever was. Now, 
perhaps, the time was at hand. His star 
Was rising. If he could get to be sales 
manager before he was thirty, where 
would he be in twenty years more? 

“You've had a good deal of experience, 
both outside and inside, and are quite 
familiar with Mr. Williams’ methods,” 
the President went on. ‘‘Now Mr. Farnum 
and I want your advice as to the best man 
we can secure for his successor.” 

McMasters’ head whirled. He opened 
his mouth to speak but his tongue was 
all but paralyzed at the thought of a bold- 
ness that might turn out to be a ridiculous 
folly. At last he threw back his shoulders, 
met the President’s gaze and said slowly: 

You want my honest opinion—er 
just exactly what I think?” 

The President smiled and Mr. Farnum 
threw away the remainder of his cigar 
and leaned toward McMasters. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Harriman, 
what we called you in for.” 

“Well, then, I think I would be, myself.” 

Mr. Farnum threw back his head and 
laughed. McMasters felt a shiver of dis- 
gust at himself for having made such a 
break, but the President’s firm and hand- 
some countenance remained serious. 

“Hold on, Thomas,” he said to his as- 
sociate, “there is really nothing to laugh 
at. We asked Mr. McMasters for his 
opinion and he has given it to us straight 
from the shoulder. I wish everybody we 
have to deal with would be as frank.” 

“That’s right, McM: asters, ” said the 
Secretary industriously wiping his glasses; 
“I beg your pardon. But it struck me 
funny just for an instant.’ 

“Now, McMasters,” went on Mr. Har- 
riman, “we are going right through the 
department and ask that same question 
of each of the salesmen—just gathering 
some advice that may turn out to be of 


“that’s 
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We don’t promise to follow 
it; but, on the other hand, we shall not 
talk about it except between ourselves. 
Any of you can say whatever you like 
on the subject without any fear of its 


assistance. 


being repeated about the office. We'll 
note that the man you recommend for 
the place is Arthur McMasters. Now tell 
us—what do you think of Myers?” 

“Myers is a mighty bright man and a 
good salesman.” 

“Do you know any reason why he 
wouldn’t make a good sales manager?” 

Again McMasters started to speak and 
again something choked his utterance. 
The President had lighted a cigar and 
now waited calmly. 

At last the salesman said in a low voice: 

“Tf you please, I'd rather leave it just 
like that. He’s a very bright man and a 
good salesman.” 

“Very well. Thank you for your ad- 
vice. Now please tell Hurley to come in.” 


_ was very thoughtful for 
the rest of theday. He had a big pile 
of letters before him and was making 
memoranda of the outlines of his re- 
plies before calling a stenographer. ‘Twice 
he found that he had been holding the 
same paper before his eves for fifteen 
minutes without gaining any idea of its 
contents. Was Myers a better man? He 
was a splendid talker, a well-groomed and 
up-to-date business man and would cer- 
tainly look the part. ‘There was no doubt 
that he had them all beaten on volume of 
sales and he had always been Williams’ 
favorite. It was reported in the sales 
department, however, that Mr. Harriman 
sometimes kicked like a steer over his 
expense account and had once or twice 
had them sent back for further itemizing. 
McMasters could think of no one else 
than Myers and himself who would have 
any chance for the promotion and the 
more he studied the situation the higher 
his spirits rose. After dinner that night, 
in their little flat in the Corona Apart- 
ments, he told Alice of the interview in 
the President’s office. 
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“Oh, Arthur!” she squealed; “won't 
that be great? Just what you’ve wanted 
for years. We can pay up that five hun- 
dred dollars we owe on the furniture; 
and—and we'll buy that little bungalow 
I saw today out on Carleton Terrace 
six rooms, all hardwood floors, a sleeping 
porch, roses climbing all over the ver- 
anda, and only six thousand dollars on 
easy payments. And there’s a dandy 
back yard for Billy to play in and I can 
have a garden. We'll have a house and 
not be cooped up any longer in this cage 
where if any of the people hear a baby 
cry they look at you as if you were a 
bomb plotter. You'll 
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I wish I could get off the road. But I’m 
not jumping out of the frying pan into 
the fire—not while I’ve got a family 
to support, and while there’s that fifty 
dollars a month that I have to send to 
Mother. If I don’t send it, they’ll have to 
pull Johnny out of High School and set him 
to work. Besides, there’s nothing in the 
world that | know half so well as I do 
paint and varnish.” 

“Oh, well! you'll have to do as you 
think best, I suppose. You always do. 
Come on. Let’s go over to the Coliseum 
and see Doug Fairbanks.” 

The next day Arthur McMasters and 


attentive face and occasional intelligent 
comment or question now drew forth his 
very best efforts. McMasters found his 
companion’s quick comprehension the 
greatest of stimulants and often launched 
into flights which fairly surprised himself. 
“T’m telling you, Mr. Strickland,” he 
cried, “some of these psychological theo- 
ories have proved up in actual practice, 
as witness that big deal in varnish Jast 
year at Cincinnati. Ten carloads in one 
sale, mind you; and the whole thing from 
the study of the little things that sh 
individual character; knowing his prod 
and knowing his men are the two arms of 
power for a salesman. 
Jarvis, the new man in 





get all over youre — 


| the northeastern terri- 





dyspepsia that you get 
traveling so much | 
and—” 

“Hold on! Hold your 
horses! I haven’t got 
that job yet. Didn't 

tell you they only 
asked my advice as to 
who would make the 
best sales manager and 
that they’re going to 
ask all the other fellows 
too? Then when they | 
get through they may 
throw the whole busi- 
ness into the discard | 
and go out and _ hire | 
someone wenever heard | 
of. Don’t buildyourair | 
castles and your rose- 
covered bungalows till | 
we get something to 
build them on.”’ | 

“9h!” pouted Alice; | 








Envy 


By Floyd Meredith 


My neighbors all have happy hearts, 


Mine its a thing of pain; 
Life is a thin blue wisp of fog 
Between the sun and rain; 


Fields are lush with ripening things 
Other hands have sown, 

But though I till my land with care 
It only bears a stone; 


And yet herein is wonderment, 


tory, declares that p.y- 
| chology has nothing to 
do with salesmanshij 
He says that all that’s 
necessary is a knozle 

workings of the 
human mind.” 

Strickland 

only person to whom 
McMasters had __ told 
this favorite story who 
had got it the first 
time across. He had 
never been an active 
| salesman and now he 
had been cooped up in 
the credit office for five 
years, but he was as 
quick to catch any new 
idea as Williams him- 
self. What fairly 
tonished the younger 
man was the ability of 
the elder to puncture 
an unsound idea which 
enthusiasm was_hand- 
somely expanding with 
the merest needle-prick 
in the form of a modest ° 
question. He had a 
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Napoleonic eye for a 








“don’t you suppose | 
> saa a eg | | And constant mystery: 
best salesman they’ve | | Today my neighbor spoke me fair 
got!” | And said he envied me. 
“T don’t know. I’m | 
notsodeadsureofitmy- |__| 
self. There’s Myers.” | | coeur 
“George Myers! [ 
Why, he wouldn’t be _ a 
fit for sales manager. 
Why! he drinks like a fish.” Joseph Strickland, the credit manager, 
“Oh, no, | beg your pardon. George were lunching at the Peach Blossom 


Myers is no bovze- fighter, even though 
you did sce him come into the hotel one 
night all lit up I:xe the full moon. 


“Well, if Mr. Harriman knew about 
that one night it would be all off about 
George ever being sales manager. Why, 


Mr. Harriman is president of the Logan 
County Dry Association.” 
a | know that; but who’s roing to tell 
him? Not I, that’s sure.” 
“Why not?” 
“Because that would be too cheap a 
thing for anv man to do.” 
“Well, then, Mr. 


you’ re going to stand in your own Way 


like that, I'll tell him myself.” 
“See here, Alice, you won’t do any- 
thing of the sort.” , 
“Well, I don’t care,” returned Alice, 


now away down in the dumps; “‘you are 
the right man for that place and if they 
don’t give it to you, it'll just be favorit- 
ism. And I’d say that vou’d better get 
out of the sales department altogether.” 

“Yes, and bite off my nose to spite my 
face. If I went back into accounting | 
wouldn’t get more than half what I’m 
getting now; and wouldn’t be worth that. 
I want a house and garden and a twin-six 
just as much as you do; and God knows 


High-and-Mighty, if 


Restaurant, two blocks from the office. 
Strickland was fifty-hve and his hair was 


almost white, but he carried himself like , 


a soldier and his blue eyes were as full 
of life and of humor as they had been ten 
years before when he was the owner of a 
prosperous manufacturing business. Later 
a consolidation of rival concerns had put 
him out of business by securing a simpler 
which would perform the same 
service as his specialty. After a few 
months Joseph Strickland had appeared 
in the office of the Rainbow Paint Com- 
pany as credit manager. He and William 
Harriman had been schoolmates and the 
President of the paint company had found 

berth for his old friend. Now for five 
years Strickland had occupied a little 
on the corner of the second floor 
a modest salary. 


de Vice 


office 
and drawn 


O'! late he and McMasters had formed 
the habit of lunching together nearly 
every day when both were at the office. 
The latter was an enthusiast on modern 
methods of salesmanship and had read 
all the books on the subject he could lay 
hands on. He had pretty well exhausted 
Alice’s capacity as a listener to disserta- 
tions on the principles, and Strickland’s 


weak point, however 
obscured by exuberant 
McMasters often told him 
that if he would only get out on the 
road once in a while he would be able 
to show the boys a thing or two. Strick- 
land, however, always deprecated such 
suggestions, saying, with a humorous 
twinkle in his sparkling eyes, that he was 
too old a dog to learn rew tricks. 

Today McMasters was fairly mounted 
on his latest hobby—Rainbow Metal 
Paint. ‘The chemistry of paints and their 
deterioration through exposure to air and 
moisture had for the past three years ab- 
sorbed a goodly share of his leisure, in- 
cluding many an evening which Alic« 
thought might better be devoted to whist 
or a picture show. According to her. 
Arthur was “simply /ugs on reactions and 
neutrals and oil-films’ ’: and in this opinion 
many of his mates in the department vig- 
orously concurred. When he had got 
hold of a big book from the engineering 
library, which set forth the electrolyti 
nature of metallic corrosion, he had been 
lost to the world during a whole week of 
what should have been his vacation, and 
never rested till he had dug to the ver 
bottom of the theory upon which Rainbow 
Metal Paint was compounded. 

The general attitude of the salesmen. 
however, was weil expressed by Myers, 
who after hearing for five minutes or so 


rhetoric. 
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f electro-chemical series and the sub- 
tances positive and negative in relation 


ro iron, would shake his head, light a 
fresh cigarette and say: 
“Well, now, with all that scientific 


stuff, don’t you think there’s danger of 
xetting customers off their feet? They 
won’t follow it and then where are you? 
Don’t you think after all that the great 
thing in salesmanship is personality— 
the creation of confidence? If a man 
thinks you’re all right he’ll buy your 
goods.’ 

“That’s all right,” McMasters would 
return excitedly, “but it’s our job to learn 
to put this thing so simply that they 
won’t get off their feet. Let’s be scien- 
tific but at the same time practical and 
simple. It can be done and I know it.” 

Now with the steak and coffee finished 
and dessert totally forgotten, Arthur had 
made a pencil sketch of a voltaic cell on 
the back of a bill of fare, and had demon- 
strated the truth of his assertion that he 
could make an intelligent man understand 
the essentials of the whole matter in ten 
minutes. Elementary chemistry had been 
reviewed sufficiently to enable Strickland 
to recall the nature of positive and nega- 
tive relations between elements and the 
fact that it is always the positive pole of 
a battery which is corroded while the neg- 
ative plate is protected. Then the rest 
was easy. 

After the young enthusiast had finished, 
Strickland puffed meditatively at his 
cigar for half a minute. At last he said, 
hesitatingly: 

“T think [’d put it this way.” Then 
he proceeded to give a common-sense, 
man-on-the-street synopsis of McMasters’ 
scientific explanation. 

“You've got it!” exclaimed Arthur with 
a resounding whack on the table, “that’s 
a dandy good statement. I'll bet you 
could sell Rainbow Metal Paint. If some 
of the boys would use their brains a little 
and not give up the instant they hear a 
chemical term, we’d have a world-beater 
in that product instead of it being a little 
side issue.” 


WO days later Myers arrived at the 

office from New York. He remained for 
the better part of a week and spent much 
time in consultation with the President 
and Secretary. “Twice he went on auto- 
mobile trips with Mr. Harriman to inter- 
view some large customers in nearby 
towns. McMasters was expecting every 
day to hear the announcement of Myers’ 
appointment; the gossip of the office was 
to that effect; but Myers caught the 
Limited on Saturday night without a word 
as to the sales-managership. 

On Tuesday morning McMasters was 
going through a tray of letters and other 
papers which had been referred to him 
from the President’s office. He was to 
leave next day for a week’s trip to New 
Orleans and Mr. Harriman had thrown 
together all the matters upon which 
McMasters’ opinion was wanted, asking 
him to make his suggestions by means of 
penciled memoranda. A_ dozen papers 
had been thus disposed of when he came 
upon one the reading of which caused his 
mouth to fall open with astonishment. 
It was in Mr. Harriman’s clear hand- 
writing and bore the heading: “In Re 
Sales-Managership. Joseph Strickland, 
Pro and Con.” Beneath this a vertical 
line divided the paper into two equal 
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parts. In the left-hand division appeared: 
No. 1. Clear-headed—logical. 
No. 2. Long experience in business, in- 
cluding management of his own enter- 


prise. 

No. 3. Highly reticent when necessary. 
A good listener. 

No. 4. Reliable, industrious, tem- 
perate. 

No. 5. Remarkable knowledge cf 


present-day sales methods for one not 
actively engaged in that work. 

No. 6. Remarkable knowledge of our 
products and the arguments for them, 
especially Rainbow Metal Paint. 


No. 7. Perfect familiarity with the 
credit side. 

No. 8. Attractive personality. An ex- 
cellent speaker. 

In the right-hand division were set 
down: 

No. 1. Fifty-five years old. 

No. 2.. Not highly ambitious. 

No. 3. Not personally acquainted with 


the trade. 


RTHUR stared at this paper for five 

minutes while its significance grad- 
ually filtered through his mind. Evidently 
it had never been intended that this should 
come to his desk; it had got into the 
tray by mistake. The man they were 
actually considering was not George 
Myers but Joseph Strickland, and from 
the information now before him it was 
apparent that the matter was as good as 
settled. Who else was there with such 
an array of qualifications? Why in the 
world had he never thought of this before? 
Strickland was Mr. Harriman’s logical 
candidate and with this list of merits and 
demerits who could doubt his receiving 
the appointment? Arthur went down the 
left-hand column again, carefully estimat- 
ing the correctness of each point. At 
numbers five and six he paused for long, 
gazing with unseeing eyes at a map on the 
wall. Suddenly the truth pierced him 
like an arrow: Sitting all day in his little 
credit office, out of touch with salesmen 
and customers, Strickland had_ utilized 
the lunch hour to excellent purpose. He 


certainly had acquired a great deal of 


knowledge of present-day sales methods 
and of the products of the Rainbow Paint 


Company; and he had gotten it from 
Arthur McMasters! ‘Highly reticent 


when necessary! A good listener! Well, 
I'll say he is. Here I’ve been spouting 
away day after day—tickled to death to 
find someone who was interested and who 
could understand—Yes, sir, a three-ply 
idiot, that’s what Lam. I told all I knew 
and then some. I’ve spilled the beans all 
over the place and Strickland has been 
quietly gathering them up and planting 
them in his little garden. 

For half an hour McMasters sat at his 
desk drawing squares, circles and triangles 
on a sheet of paper and talking to him- 
self in whispers. Bad luck or failure he 
knew how to face, but the conviction 
that in his rattle-headed enthusiasm he 
had talked away all his chances for the 
sales-managership was the bitterest thing 
he had known since he flunked in mathe- 
matics at college. His job was that of 
a traveling salesman and that was what 
it would be for years and years. Rail- 
roads and hotels, a big grip and a little 
one, the morning shave in the crowded 
Pullman wash-room—the same old bills 
of fare of thin-sliced beef and tasteless 
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vegetables, that familiar gnawing sen- 
sation under his breast-bone, compounded 
of hunger and nause:z pier all this varied 
from time to time by a week at the factory 
office and at the turnip-flavored flat in the 
Corona Apartments. For the rest of the 
morning the black dog of dejection rode 
on his back. 


UST before noon Mr. Harriman passed 

through the front office to the street 
and McMasters seized the opportunity to 
replace the memorandum on his desk. 
Then he took his hat and went out but 
turned in the opposite direction from the 
Peach Blossom. He had no desire to 
meet Strickland just now. He had been 
useful enough as a stepping-stone for that 
gentleman’s ambitions; now he much pre- 
ferred to be alone with his thoughts, bitter 
as they were. Perhaps after he had called 
himself a fool forty times more he could 
regard the whole thing as settled and get 
to thinking of something else. 

While he was studying the menu, how- 
ever, at a little restaurant near the rail- 
road station, Strickland came hurrying 
in. He looked about for a moment, then 
spying McMasters hurried toward him 
and took a seat opposite with his usual 
quiet smile. 

“T was afraid I’d missed you. I’m 
going to Minneapolis tomorrow on some 
credit department business, and Mr. 
Harriman asked me to discuss with you 
whether or not I’d better call on Gilsup 
& Company while I’m there. It is his 
understanding that that big order of 
theirs is about ripe and that you were 
disappointed at not being able to se 
them yourself this week.” 

For a moment MecMasters did not 
reply. His face grew very red and there 
was a steady pounding at his temples. 
The Gilsup prospect was one which he 
had located three months before; he had 
been nursing it along diplomatically at 
every opportunity, and now they were 
nearly ready to buy the paint for five 
hundred cottages they were building for 
their workmen. Besides he had made a 
little progress in interesting Mr. Gilsup 
in Rainbow Metal Paint for a dozen uses 
about the plant and hoped finally to 
secure the biggest order yet for this 
product. It was true that they ought to 
be seen this week; representatives of other 
concerns were in Minneapolis now, pulling 


every possible wire, and some of them 
ready to cut prices to the bone. He had 
been worried about the situation, as he- 


had explained to Mr. Harriman when a 
still more urgent matter had made nec- 
essary his trip to New Orleans. Now if 
he consented to Strickland’s plan, the 
order might be lost through Strickland’s 
lack of familiarity with the situation; or, 
on the other hand, the credit manager 
might win out and come home with flying 
colors. Neither alternatiy e€ was accept- 
able to McMasters in his present mood. 
He stalled for a moment to get time for a 
decision. 

“What do vou think about it yourself, 
Mr. Strickland?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. If you can 
acquaint me with the circ umstances, I’d 
be quite willing to try it. 

As Arthur looked at the firm clean-cut 
face of the credit manager the conviction 
grew in his mind that if he gave Strickland 
all the information he had, the latter 

(Continued on page 106) 














These two women, mother and daughter, have provided for their future by 
their own efforts on the land. They successfully operate 
a big apple orchard in Washington 


FEARS ago a man working in 

Idaho as carpenter, with a wife 

and two boys just out of the 

grade school, was confronted by 
the usual problem: ‘What shall we make 
of the youngsters?” 

Those were the days when a carpenter’s 
income was scarcely a “living wage.” The 
expense of raising a family had kept the 
man back and he was in no better condi- 
tion, financially, than when he and his 
young wife started life together. 

30th he and his wife were feeling anx- 
ious about the future. There might be a 
certainty about work, but about any 
measure of independence, never! So the 
woman blazed the trail to a competence. 

“T’ll rent a small farm, Billy, take the 
boys out and get it started, and you can 
stay on here and put every cent you can 
get hold of into the things we'll want—a 
horse, a cow. some pigs and some tools. 
The boys and I’ll make our own living. 
You won’t have to pony up for that and 
first thing you know we'll be on our feet 
and wanting you. It'll be better for the 
boys, too. It'll give "em a Start 
in the right direction instead of 
putting ’em into some shop here, 
where we can’t tell what company 
they'll get in.” 

Dubiously and rather unwill- 
ingly the husband consented. But 
instead of renting a farm the 
woman bought one of forty acres 
thirty miles out. She told the 
owner the story of the family and 
of her plans and he, with the 
characteristic quick decision of a 
Western man, told her to go on 
and pay him as she could. 


An $80 Stake 


This “alfalfa widow” had eighty 
dollars in cash when she went on to 
the farm and thirty of that she 
paid for a cow. She successfully 
nursed a neighbor’s wife through 
a serious i!lness and, in place of 
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a cash payment for her services, was glad 
to make a “‘dicker,” farm fashion, for a 
horse on the instalment plan. The first 
year she confined her activities entirely to 
garden truck, as there was within easy 
driving distance a mining town which 
welcomed such stuff. Later in the year 
she called on her husband ior $150, with 
which she bought another cow and horse. 
Pigs were incidents and she fed four of 
them, the sole meat of the family for the 
next year. 

After that she took no more money 
from her husband and he paid all his sur- 
plus toward the land purchase. In four 
years he gave up carpentering and joined 
his wife, who then had seven cows, a good 
team and twenty hogs. The forty acres 
were paid for and in fine condition. Since 
then the couple have bought the one- 
hundred and sixty adjoining acres, have 
twenty acres in fruit,a good dairy-herd and 
buildings well worth ten thousand dollars. 

Their boys, both married now, are suc- 
cessful farmers. One of them is feeding 
three to four thousand lambs every year. 





A woman homesteader's ranch in Montana, She has proved 


that gaining success in the sagebrush country 
is not exclusively a man's game 


Alfalfa Widows 


Women Farmers of the 
Far West Who Dug 
Real Homes Out of 


the Bare Land 


By 


George Frederic Stratton 


Many other Western women have made 
similar starts and though some of them 
have failed others have reached their 
goal. 

Twenty years ago a teamster of Salt 
Lake was living on a patch of land in the 
suburbs. It was close to the old-time 
sheep-trail across the southern limits ot 
the city, where twice every year a half 
million or more sheep are driven from the 
summer ranges in the Wasatch mountains 
across the valley to the winter ranges on 
the Great American Desert and back. 

Those were the days when ewes were 
worth only two and a half or three dollars 
apiece On that long drive a ewe, unable 
to keep up, was simply left by the side of 
the trail to hustle for itself or die. If a 
lamb was with it—which was very often 
the case in the spring drive—that was also 
left. Men with three or four thousand 
sheep to keep on the trail couldn’t be 
bothered with half a dozen !ame or help- 
less animals. 

The teamster’s wife, with her son and 
daughter, during those bigdrives picked up 
the deserted sheep and lambs and 
cared for them. She knew how to 
handle them, and in three or four 
vears she had between oneand two 
hundred sheep and lambs, her chil- 
dren herding them in summer on 
the close-by foothills and feeding 
them through the winter in a small 
home corral. 


Success With Sheep 

Then she grew ambitious. “‘It’ll 
be no more work to herd a full 
band—three thousand—than it is 
to poke round after these,” she 
said to her husband. “I’ve got 
the money from the wool and the 
lambs I’ve sold and I’d like to 
buy a white-top wagon and a 
team. I'll take the children and 
runthesheep on the range as other 
people are runningthem. I could 
soon build up a decent flock.” 
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Alfalfa Widows: 


The teamster was faced by the 

rospect of continuing to work for 

ages until he got a call to wear 
rings. He had become greatly 
nterested in his wife’s success 
vith the sheep, therefore he 
eadily agreed to put his trifling 
avings and all excess earnings 
into her enterprise. 

So she went out after the spring 
ambs came. Her increased herd, 
now comprising nearly two hun- 
dred ewes and as many lambs, was 
driven up into the canyons of the 
great Wasatch range, into the 
lonely valleys where the coyotes 
ind timber wolves were the only 
visitors for weeks at a time. She 
followed the retreating snow-line 
with her little flock, the two chil- 
dren her only company. Two or 
three times through that long 
season her husband came up on a saddle 
horse with a heavy pack of necessary 
groceries. For meat she depended on her 
gun—rabbits and deer being much more 
plentiful at that time than game wardens. 
Out of the mountains and canyons in the 
fall and across the Great Salt Lake valley 
into the Tooele and Skull valleys, due west, 
she drove her flock in the fall, herding it 
through the long winter on the sagebrush 
desert. At night the cheery gleam of dis- 
tant camp fires could be seen. Often some 
of the sheepmen, wintering their flocks in 
the vicinity, would ride over and, in the 
courteous, quiet tones of the range stock- 
man, would offer her any assistance they 
could give, either in supplies or muscles. 
The alfalfa widow was becoming known 
and respected. 

All through the winter, with only a 
Christmas visit from the husband and 
father, the lictle family grew to know 
sheep and sheep-herding, to become alert 
to the mysteries of the desert. 

In March began the return trip, first to 
the shearing-pens on the railroad; then 
across the broad valley to the lambing- 
grounds in the Wasatch foothills; and, 
with largely increased numbers of woolly 
protégées, up into the mountains for an- 
other summer of feed and leaping water, 
of loneliness and deer. 

For three years she followed this life, 
spending every dollar she got from her 
wool and the wether lambs in buying more 





The new home on raw land is usually a makeshift building; 


water and crops are the woman farmer's first concern 


ewe lambs. And her husband’s surplus 
earnings were devoted to the same pur- 
pose. At the end of the three yearsshe had 
over two thousand ewes and her husband 
gave up his job and joined her in herding. 

The husband is no longer shoveling coal 
at so much a ton. Now ‘they live in a 
handsome bungalow, their nine thousand 
sheep are herded by Mexicans, and when 
they run up into the mountains or out 
onto the desert with camp supplies, they 
go in a fine car. 


Keeping Boys on the Farm 


Why do so many farmer’s sons leave 
the farm? It seems to me that they go 
because they have too many chores and 
not enough interest and responsibility. 

This has been very distinctly shown in 
some of the families of the alfalfa widows 
I have met and the greater number of 
real widows’ families. The father being 
away, the boy finds himself the man of 
the family. Instead of being the unwill- 
ing chore-boy he is consulted by his 
mother on the work of the day and the 
prospects of its results. He hears of ex- 
penses and sales; he discusses the purchase 
of a new Duroc sow or Holstein bull; and 
there are very few boys who, under such 
treatment, do not show a rapid develop- 
ment of thought and manliness, a strong 
ambition to put things over. The mother, 
by her consultations with her son, her evi- 
dent and very natural interest in his 


This Idaho “alfalfa widow” says she is in love with her 





work. She not only operates her tractor and 
motor truck. but repairs them as well 
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opinions and ideas—and probably 
the irrepressible little gleams of 
pride in him which no mother can 
wholly conceal, even if she wants 
to—all have an influence on him 
which a man’s imperative orders, 
injunctions and reproofs can never 
have. 

*“Women’ll get over difficulties 
in a way that men would never 
think of!” exclaimed a Salt Lake 
man. “TI sold five acres up on the 
southeast bench a few years ago 
toa woman. Just dry sagebrush 
land with no possibility, I thought, 
of irrigation. And she’s scared up 
water from somewhere, worked 
that land, built a snug house and 
turned that desert into a good, 
income-paying proposition!” 

I found the house and the in- 
come. The woman’s husband 
was a routine clerk in a freight office, 
where he worked for sixty dollars a 
month. The wife, intensely eager to cut 
loose from a cheap shabby tenement, saw 
the owner’s advertisement and went to 
him. The price for the five-acre patch 
was one thousand dollars, fairly low con- 
sidering its proximity to the city—seven 
miles—but fairly high considering the 
apparent impossibility of irrigating the 
arid desert land. 

But all she could offer as first payment 
was fifty dollars. Besides her husband 
she had two boys and two girls. They 
lived the first summer in two old tents. 
They were three miles from the end of a 
street-car track and sixty dollars were 
scraped together to buy a sorry-looking 
horse and an old light wagon in which to 
drive the father to that terminus every 
morning and home at night. 

Her first accomplishment was a sixty- 
foot well, her boys digging while she 
hoisted out the earth. Then they man- 
aged to clear the brush and break up an 
acre, which they planted to vegetables, 
irrigating the young seedlings by hoisting 
from the well and carrying by bucket to 
the rows. During the summer the man, 
working evenings and Sundays, put up a 
plain, two-roomed shack without going 
into debt, and through the day-time the 
little family cleared the brush, turning up 
the surface with the horse and a plow after 
the fall rains. 














A teamster's wife began by adopting the aban- 
doned ewes and lambs along the sheep-trails. 
From that beginning she built up a 
flock of nine thousand sheep 


In the winter they talked about water. 
One afternoon the oldest boy—he was 
fifteen—who had read some bulletins on 
sub-irrigation and precipitation, said: 

“Mother, the dry farmers have to de- 
pend entirely on the winter snow fall for 
any moisture to start up their grain in the 
spring, don’t they!” 

“Certainly.” 

“And in sub-irrigation the water comes 
up from below—keeps drawing up, some- 
how, all the time to water the roots?” 

“T believe that’s right, Bob. I don’t 
know much about that. It’s only here 
and there that they can do that, I sup- 
pose.” 

“And I know the reason, Mother! It’s 
because there’s a hard clay a few feet be- 
low the surface that won’t let the water 
get away, so it comes up through the dry 
top soil and the plants get it. Mr. Bur- 
roughs’’—their next-door neighbor—“‘told 
me about it. He used to be in Idaho 
where they have some sub-irrigation.” 

“But, Bobby, that doesn’t help us; 
we’re in Utah, not Idaho!” 

“T know,” he replied earnestly, “but 
look here! There’s clay, hard-pan, under 
our soil. You know we struck it three or 
four feet down when we dug the well. It 
runs down twenty feet or more and I'll 
bet no water can get through it. Now, 
see! If we could get a lot of water on here 
in the winter and soak that four feet of 
top-soil clear through, the water’d have to 
stay there till spring or summer—'nless it 
came up to evaporate. Instead of letting 
it do that we'd see that it found lots of 
corn an’ potatoes an’ cabbages to grab it!” 

The mother smiled. ‘““That’s all right, 
Bob, but we haven’t enough’ snow. It 
would be just dry-farming. I can’t see 
yet what we’re going to do.” 

“T do!’ shouted the boy. “There’s as 
much water running down Burrough’s big 
ditch now as there was in summer and he 
isn’t using any of it. He never irrigates 
in winter. Why can’t we ditch our place 
and soak it with that waste water—give 
it all it’ll hold now—then we'll have 
plenty of water to draw up in the spring 
for our seeds anyway.” 


Winter Irrigation 


Bob went to the neighbor next day, and 
he willingly gave permission to use the 
winter water. The next day the old horse 
was pulling the plow through the soft soil 
making ditches, and before a week had 
passed those ditches were filled and thor- 
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In summer the sheep woman and her two 
children drove the flock up the moun- 


tain canyons, moving camp as 


the snow-line retreated 


oughly soaking the ground beneath. All 
fear of a short snow-fall went from the 
woman’s mind and she, with, her little 
family, planned the planting of a lot of 
fruit trees with crops between. 

To that young son of an alfalfa widow 
belongs the credit of introducing winter 
irrig?tion into the intermountain region. 

live years later this enterprising wo- 
man had nearly five acres of well-selected, 
bearing peach trees, one thousand laying 
hens and a pretty, commodious bungalow 
built in front of the old shack. Another 
five-acre tract adjoining the first was 
bought and: her husband, instead of check- 
ing interminable piles of way- and rate- 
bills, is pruning, cultivating and market- 
ing direct to consumers. 

A striking result of the patriotic appeal 
is a by another Idaho woman, 
Mrs. Angie D. Hatch. Married to a loco- 
motive engineer, owning a nice home in 
the outskirts of Pocatello, with a charm- 
ing little daughter for a companion, with 
the good living income that a first-class 
engineer earns, the first calls of Hoover 
reached her and she determined to do her 
bit. 

At that time the Indian Bureau had 
decided to lease the unused lands on the 
Shoshone Reservation in Idaho. Mrs. 
Hatch took one hundred and sixty acres. 
Her husband, who had been on a farm in 
his early youth, helped her in the selection 
of the land and in the purchase of equip- 
ment. Renting the home in the city, she 





As this woman's flock grew she began running 
her sheep on the open range with her own 
desert outfit. Now she hires Mexican 
herders and rides in a car 


and her daughter went out into that sage- 
brush and commenced pioneering while 
the husband stuck to the throttle. 

This was in the spring of 1917. The 
land was unbroken, unfenced and without 
buildings. The lease called for an invest- 
ment of five dollars per acre, to be spent 
in improvements. Ample irrigation water 
was ready for the ditches. Living in a 
tent, at first, with three good horses, a 
man and a couple of Indian women to 
help, this enthusiastic ex-school teacher 
got forty-five acres ready to seed before 
fall, ten acres of which she plowed herself. 
All was seeded to fall wheat which, when 
harvested, gave her over nine hundred 
bushels, selling for about eighteen hun- 
dred dollars. Before winter a two-roomed 
cottage was built, Mrs. Hatch doing a 
man’s work on it. 


A Woman Engineer 


During the winter more land was brush- 
cleared; before spring a tractor was 
bought and Mrs. Hatch with that tractor 
plowed eighty acres of wild land. That 
brings us to another phase of this woman’s 
character. Before thinking of farming 
she had always been interested in ma- 
chinery, especially in stationary steam 
engines. She ran such an engine at one 
time for a Pocatello neighbor for a short 

eriod and had taken a course at the 
daho State Technical College, qualifying 
herself to take out a state license as a 
stationary engineer. Her husband told 
me, with much evident pride and glee, 
that she could put her tractor or her auto- 
truck in order better than he could, could 
grind valves, when necessary, and adjust 
the electric details without calling for help. 

The result of this combination of proper 
capital with energy and mechanical train- 
ing was shown in the crops of her second 
year—1918. She had seeded one hundred 
acres, besides twenty-five acres in alfalfa. 
She had one pair of Belgian grades and a 
pair of Percherons, a light saddle horse 
for herself or her daughter, three good 
grade Holstein cows and_ twenty-five 
Berkshire and Duroc hogs. From. sixty 
acres in wheat and forty acres in potatoes, 
oats and beans the total returns were 
forty-six hundred dollars. In addition she 
sold fifty dollars’ worth.of milk and a colt 
for a hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

Her labor cost of making this crop, 
after the land was broken, was three dol- 
lars a day and board for one man for three 


(Continued on page 74) 
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The Varmint 


By E. C. Lincoln 


Old Bill Hobbs, of the Badger-Track, 

Hadn’t no use fer an automobile; 

Said that the blame thing made him feel 

Like somethin’ wus crawlin’ right up his back; 
Hated the smell of the pesky thing, 

By jing! 





Put him straddle a coffin-head, 
Why, he could stick till the cinch-ring bust; 


Hosses an’ leather a man could trust. - = 

But them durned autos—now he’d sas 
heard said si YG, $ i f 

That’s how Jim Whittaker bruk his Ven AG 
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That’s the talk that Bill used to make, 

Bangin’ his fist in the palm of his hand; 
But he took, fer trade on a piece of land, 

A second-hand Ford, an’ a new bull rake. 

Now he’s the cussedest highway pest 

In the West. 








Goes honk, honk, as he whizzes by; 
Likes to look back with a maddenin’ grin, 
An’ watch, while your lead team tries to shin 
The section fence, four wires high. 
Somethin’ ’Ill happen to old Bill yet! 

You bet! 
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By Edward Bellamy Partridge 


Author of: Lafayette, We Are Home! 
Illustrated by Lous Rogers 


HERE you striking 
Bill?” says Charley. 
Bill hangs his head. “Well, 
to tell the truth, Charley,” 
he says apologetically, “we ain’t strikin’ 
just now. Those darn fool employers met 
our demands last month—and we ain’t 
had our meeting this month. Reckon 
your strike is steady?” 

“Sure thing!” replies Charley. ‘Could 
industrial unrest be any more _ perfect 
than it is right now?” 

Personally I have seen this “‘perfection”’ 
coming for a long time. Even as a child 
I used to sit in Sunday School and ponder 
over the walkout of those ancient brick- 
makers of Israel. That, as all good Bible 
students will recall, is the one strike on 
record in which the question of wages and 
hours was not involved. I hasten to add 
that this was not because of any over- 
sight on the part of their business agent, 
a gentleman named Moses; the reason 
why the question of wages did not come 
up was that workmen did not receive 
wages in those days, and the question of 
time was eliminated because nobody knew 
how to tell time. Nor could it be said 
that working conditions precipitated the 
strike. Rather was it a protest against 
the inferiority of the product turned out. 

And as I sat there in Sunday School I 
used to wonder why it was that the Chil- 


now, 
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Unfair! 


Perils of Peace Here at Home 





dren of Israel cared whether their bricks 
were made with straw or not; I couldn’t 
see what difference it made to them. It 
seemed incredible to me that any union 
would walk out and stay out for over 
forty years because of so trivial an issue. 
I used to picture them pacing back and 
forth in the wilderness crying, “Unfair! 
Unfair! The House of Bondage is un- 
fair to organized labor!” while their 
beards turned gray and their heads grew 
bald and their backs bent under the bur- 
den of advancing years. 


Scraps of History 


The question puzzled me; and, man and 
boy, it has kept on puzzling me up to a 
few months ago when I chanced to visit 
the Land of Egypt—and then it was an- 
swered quickly and conclusively. The 
first night I was there I found that the 
people of Egypt sleep on the floor. And 
what do you suppose that floor is? 

Bricks, without straw! 

That, the first strike the world ever 
saw, happened a number of years before 
the first strike America ever saw. For, 
barring any prehistoric unrest the Indians 
or the Cliff Dwellers may have indulged 
in, the premier American strike took 
place in the village of New York in the 
year 1741 when the master bakers threw 
down their biscuit-cutters, hung up their 


I had escaped the influenza and kept 

my system reasonably free from the 

propaganda; I didn't want to fall a 
victim to thie new disease 







paper caps and walked out, rolling tiny 
pellets of dough from their fingers as they 
went. 

While the master bakers of New York 
‘were the first to go on a strike, they were 
by no means the first union to be organ- 
ized in this country. That honor goes to 
Boston where, in the year 1648, "The 
Companie of Shoomakers” came into 
existence under a charter granted by the 
Colonial Government as a result of cer- 
tain unspecified “complaints of damage 
which the country has sustained by occa- 
sion of bad ware made by some of that 
trade.” 

The company was empowered to select 
a master, two wardens, a clarke, a sealer, 
a searcher and several other officers, whose 
duty it should be to “change and reforme 
the trade and all the affayres thereunto 
belonging.” Another privilege of the or- 
ganization was to “annex reasonable penal- 
ties and to levy the same by distresse,”’ 
but, “‘inhancinge the prices of shooes, 
bootes or wages” was expressly forbidden. 
A further provision compelled all members 
to “make shooes for inhabitants of their 
own hides for the use of themselves and 
families if required by the latter.” 

For my part I am just as well pleased 
that present day organizations are de- 
pendent upon no such duties and privi- 
leges. Not that I would object to the 
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provisions forbidding the enhancing of 
prices, but that I do not- wish my family 
to be given the undisputed right to have 
their “shooes” made of my ‘“‘owne”’ hide. 
Calfskin and kid are not only much more 
durable, but they are much more plentiful. 
\nd at the present time | do not know of 
any part of my hide that would not look 
much better where it is than on the foot 
of my family. 

Although Boston had the first shoe- 
makers’ union it remained for the City of 
Brotherly Love to enjoy the distinction 
of having the first shoemakers’ strike. 
This event was celebrated in the year 
1798, when the originators of the well- 
known William Penn square-toed pumps 
threw down their awl, pushed aside their 
last and walked out. 


The Cure Becomes a Disease 


With more than fifty years intervening 
between our first strike and our second 
one the casual onlooker might have 
thought that the strike was not for us. 
Doubtless many of our Colonial ancestors 
were born, brought up, raised their fami- 
lies and passed on, between those two 
strikes. It would have been hard for 
them to believe that during the first five 
years of the prestnt century a strike 
would be declared for every five minutes 
that passed night and day. And if a life- 
time were to be measured by the interval 
between strikes today, the average dura- 
tion would be about one breath—not even 
long enough to get it insured. 

But in the passing of the years the na- 
ture of the strike has changed completely. 
It started out in life as a remedy—and 
who shall say that it has not become a 
disease, a sort of international disease like 
influenza, or propaganda? And who will 





A day or two after he had denounced union 
labor. the milkman put him on the unfair list 


Unfair! 


be bold enough to deny 
that the air is full of its ane 
germs! 

Up to the present 
time I have escaped 
the influenza and kept 
my system reasonably 
free from the propa- 
ganda; and, naturally, 
I do not wish to fall a 
victim to this new mal- 
ady. It was for this 
reason that | left home 
one Sunday morning 
not long ago immedi- 
ately after finishing 
with the morning paper. 
The paper was so full 
of strikes that I didn’t 
want to stay in the 
same room with it; I 
have heard of diseases 
being transmitted by 
the printed pages of a 
book and I wanted to 
take no chances. 

At the first corner I 
ran across an old friend 
who has lately become 
the father of a remark- 
able child by the name 
of Cuthbert. And when 
he began to tell me 
the particulars of little 

«Cuthbert’s arrival I 
rather encouraged him; 
I thought it would be 
somewhat of a change 
from the usual strike dict. That was a 
mistake on my part as we shall presently 
see. 

Cuthbert’s father is an old-fashioned 
man. THe was not willing to leave the 
arrival of his son to the stork for the sim- 
ple reason that he does not believe there 
is any stork; he would not listen to the 
idea of having him found under the cur- 
rant bushes in the back yard of the house 
where he lived, as there were no currant 
bushes—and no back yard for that mat- 
ter; nor would he consent to have him 
brought in the overcoat pocket of the 
family doctor, as he has always had a 
strong aversion to the carrying of chil- 
dren in overcoat pockets. He insisted in 
his old-fashioned way that little Cuth- 
bert should simply be born. 











Boycotting the Unborn 


A short time before little Cuthbert’s 
arrival a strike took place at his father’s 

actory, and his father, with old-fashioned 
vigor, denounced union labor in a way 
that got into the papers and he announced 
that henceforth he would run the factory 
as an open shop. A day or two later the 
milk failed to arrive in the morning, and 
when he called up to make a complaint to 
the dairy company he was told that as he 
was on the unfair list the driver had re- 
fused to deliver any more milk to him. 
Before the day was over he had gone 
through a similar experience with the ice 
company. But he did not really appre- 
ciate the gravity of the situation until 
the trained nurse, who had been in the 
household for a week or two in anticipa- 
tion of little Cuthbert’s coming, was 
called out. 

“The next thing that happened,” said 
a Cuthbert’s father, “was that our old 

family physician went back on me; he, 
too, belonged to the union. 
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The lion-tamer demanded improved working conditions 


“Well, well!” I murmured. 


“Yes, sir,” he went on, “it looked for a 
while as if I’d have to receive the little 
devil sinele-handed! But at last I found 
a doctor who didn’t belong to the union 
advertising fellows—and he 
woman, not a regular 


one of these 
produced an elderly 
but one who said she had sometimes 
And little 


nurse, 
‘helped when folks were sick.’ 
Cuthbert came.” 

“T hope that both child and mother are 
doing as well—” I began, but he stopped 
me. 

“Listen,” he said. “At the 
ment when he came into the world a man 
and a woman were walking up and down 
in front of the house and saying to each 
passerby, ‘Unfair! Unfair! This house 
is unfair to organized labor!’ Now what 
do you know about that!” 

“Tlum! That’s a funny one.” 

“Yes, but listen to what happened 
little later. When I went out of the house 
with a broad grin and a_pocketful of 
cigars, that woman picket came up and 
stopped in front of me. I had the feeling 
that she couldn’t resist the temptation of 
asking how little Cuthbert was—you 
know how women are.’’ 

I nodded. 

“Well, she asked me all right! What 
she said was, ‘How’s the scab baby?’ ”’' 

When little Cuthbert’s father left me 
at the corner I headed directly for church 
I do not mean to pose as are gular attend- 
ant, for lam not regular at all. But I had 
a reason for going to church on this par- 
ticular day: I wanted to find a place which 
the strike atmosphere could not possibly 
have penetrated. And as I walked along 
I was thinking what a blessing it was that 
the House of God was invulnerable to the 
rising tide of industrial unrest, and | was 
promising myself that I should go oftener 
in the future. 


very mo- 











The flying delegate ordered a strike for a 23-hour day, more up-to- aie aaa rt” 


date garments, and the abolishment of mechanical harp-players 


The first thing that struck me as I came 
in sight of the church was that there were 
a great many people in front of it. I at 


once suspected that quite a number of 


them must have been actuated by the 
same motives that were moving me in 
that direction, for I couldn’t remember 
when I had seen such a crowd there. But 
as I drew nearer I was mystified by dis- 
covering that very few of them were mak- 
ing any move toward going inside; they 
were doing nothing more religious than 
standing round. I had just noted this 
fact and was wondering what it meant, 
when a little lad that I recognized as one 
of the choir-boys came up and greeted 
me with a very business-like air. 

“Were you thinking of going to church 
this morning?” he inquired. 

“Why, yes,” I answered. 

“Well, would you mind going to some 
other church?” he asked earnestly. 

“Some other church?” I demanded with 
nota little amusement. ‘Why should I go 
to another place when I am right here?” 

“Because this is an unfair house!’ he 
replied with spirit. 

“A what?’ I gasped, thinking that I 
must have misunderstood him. 

“An unfair house,” he repeated firmly. 
“Tt is unfair to organized labor.” 

“The House of God unfair!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“God’s part of it is all right,”’ he assured 
me. “The choir-master’s the guy we’re 
after!” 

“And what is the matter with the choir- 
master?” I asked. 

“Aw, he soaks the daylights out of us 
for every little thing. If a guy ’s late or 
gets to laughin’ he’s likely to fine him all 
his pay. And he keeps rehearsals goin’ 
half the night. But the worst thing of all 
1s the canticles!” 

“What’s the matter with the canticles?’ 
] asked, smiling in spite of myself. 
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“Huh! if he had Azs 
way we wouldn’t sing 
nuthin’ but canticles 
—but here’s a paper 
that tells all about 
it i 4 

He thrust a dodger 
into my hand and 
turned to an old lady 
who had just come up 
to us. 

“Were you think- 
ing of going to church 
today?” he asked 
politely. 

Before she had a 
chance to reply to 
the cherub, another 
cherub came up an¢ 
drew him aside. 
“Heard the latest?” 
heasked ina low tone. 

“No. What is it?” 

“The Dean just 
sent word that we 
are to have three 
months’ vacation 
while he investigates 
our demands!” 

A look of disap- 
pointment came over 
the picket cherub’s 
face. ‘‘And ain’t us 
guys goin’ to strike 
1 he asked . 
apprehensively. 

“Guess not,” was 
the solemn reply; “but anyway we get 
paid all the time, ‘cause it’s 2 vacation! 

The picket threw his handbills into the 

gutter with a grunt of disgust and, seizing 

his companion by the belt of his jacket, 
moved away to join a body of some 
twenty or thirty cherubs. 


Freak Demands 


I did not return to the church. I had 
started out to go to a place that had no 
connection whatever with a strike and 
it was my intention to keep going until I 
had found it. I thought I would try a 
taxi ride, but found the taxi drivers out. 
‘They were demanding a little matter of 
five dollars a day as compensation for 
riding round in an automobile. Then I 
thought of a glass of soda water, but 
found the soda clerks also out. As I 
stood in front of the soda water place my 
eye happened to fall on a large placard 
attached to a passing street-car (the street- 
car employees had just resumed work 
after a riotous two weeks’ strike). It 
contained the magic words, ‘Circus 
Today.” 

“Just the thing!’ I exclaimed half 
aloud. “There’s a place that can be 
counted on! And if I get my lunch nght 
off I'll have time to see all the sideshows 
and the big show as well.” 

Accordingly I hurried to a restaurant, 
but found it closed and a sign on the door 
which said that the waiters were out. I 
then tried a cafeteria only to find that 
the cooks were out. After that I decided 
to go directly to the circus grounds and 
make a meal out of hot-dogs, peanuts 
and pink lemonade. I set out with a light 
heart, but when I reached there a feeling 
of gicoom came over me—the big top was 
not vet up. 

“What's the trouble?” I asked of a 
frock-coated individual who stood leaning 
against a telegraph pole near the entrance. 


“Strike,” he drawled in reply. 

“But—but, who’s striking?” 

“Pretty much everybody, I reckon.” 
“What are they striking for?” 
“Different things; the canvas-men want 

post-hole machines to set. their stakes 
with; the living skeleton wants more to 
eat, and the fat lady less; the lion-tamer 
demands a safe place to work, and the 
armless wonder insists upon a shorter day 
so that he can take lessons on the ac- 
cordion. It was the ticket-sellers though 
that started the whole trouble.” 

“What did they want?” I inquired. 

“They wanted to keep all the change 
instead of only half of it and the manager 
wouldn’t stand for it, so they walked out 
and the rest of us followed.” 

“Are you on a strike?” I asked timidly. 

“T am that!” he replied with emphasis. 

“W hat are you striking for?” 

“Two shells.” 

“A day, or an hour?” 

“You don’t get me—I’m a _ thimble- 
rigger,” he said with a show of pride; 
“but [Ml never work with three shells 
again—two’s a plenty!” 

I walked sadly away. It was a great 
blow to have the circus go back on me. 
But I still had an ace in the hole—I could 
go to the country club. Assuredly there 
would be none of this economic unrest out 
there. So to the country club I went, 
planning on the way to eat a big dinner no 
‘matter what it cost, and afterwards to 
play a round of golf. From the way I felt 
| would probably have broken all records 
for the links as well as the dining-room 


(Continued on page So) 








“Would you mind going to some other 
church?” he asked earnestly 

















AXTER laid down his field note 

book, took up his pen, frowned 

like a man who finds concentra- 

tion difficult, then began writ- 
ing again. 

These highly satisfactory economic con- 
ditions, however, do not prevail through- 
out Mexico. In states like San Luis 
Potosi and Tamaulipas, where— 

His pen scratched, trailed into a blot. 
Baxter did not notice. Abstractedly he 
continued: 

—the efficient modern methods of Amer- 

ican girls with black hair and gray eyes— 

Nancy Main; Nancy Elizabeth Main; 

No. 4431 Paso Robles Boulevard— 

A knock fell on his door. He started, 
glanced in some confusion at the paper 
before him, balled it hastily and threw it 
into his waste basket. 

“Come in,” he said in an irritable 
growl. He was not entirely accustomed 
yet to the habit his new landlady had of 
breaking in on his time to chatter banal- 
ities about the other lodgers under her re- 
spectable roof, as though a rather impor- 
tant man on the Dougherty Mexican 





Dolores 
By Charles Sarsfield Ross 


Decoration by Louis Rogers 


I heard a laugh behind an old gray wall, 
Where, in the years long past, grave nuns had dwelt 
And uttered whispered Aves as they knelt 

Before the Virgin, in their cloistered hall. 


I never saw a ghost—if such there be— 
Yet though ‘twas summer, and the southern night 
Was warm and sweet with roses, and a bright 
Young moon swung low above the poplar tree, 


I felt around my heart a sudden cold, 
As though ‘twere gripped by some dead spirit-hand, 
And something checked my step and bade me stand, 
And all my senses seemed to bind and hold. 


It was a laugh of disillusionment— 





Of mockery, and satire veiling pain; 


A laugh that told of sacrifice in vain, 


And in its sting revolt and anguish blent. 


I never saw a ghost—yet, there in truth 


I saw a nun who tore her robe apart, 


And stretched poor, futile hands to some dead heart 


That she had dared to love in life and youth. 





ee Lupercalia 
The Highbrow Butchered to Make a Roman Holiday 


A Valentine Story 
By Wilbur Hall 


Author of: The Text, etc. 


Survey Commission had nothing better 
to do. 

Baxter raised his voice. ‘Come in!” 

Outside in the corridor someone tit- 
tered, then a paper was thrust under the 
door, and there was a patter of retreating 
footsteps. 

“Oh, drat!’ young Mr. Baxter said, 
and crossed for the missive. 

It was an envelope, enclosing a thrice- 
folded piece of cheap paper. Unfolded 
this presented to his gaze the most hideous 
lithograph he had ever seen. It was the 
pictured semblance of an owlish-looking 
man with orange-red hair, grotesque 
horn-rimmed glasses, beard spears like 
needles in a cactus, a leer of disdain, and 
a pink necktie that quarreled shockingly 
with a yellow-bound book he carried os- 
tentatiously under his arm. Baxter 


stared. Below there was a caption 
and a verse, running: 


The Book Worm. 

Mr. Smart, you make us weary! 

All your wisdom is simply dreary! ! 
To show yourself off you take great pains, 
Yet you don’t know enough to come in 

when it rains! 


“Well!’’ Baxter exclaimed softly, “here 
is art that transcends Nature. And yet a 
germ of truth perhaps— How do you do, 
young lady.” 


E was addressing a very young lady 

indeed—approximately nine, Baxter 
thought. She had opened the door 
quietly, searching the floor. When Bax- 
ter spoke she looked up startled and 
made to close the door. ‘Then, seeing 
what he held, she put in her head and 
said explosively: 

“Oh, please—I thought this was Henry 
Carter’s apartment. I—I made a mis- 
take.” 

“Are you sure? You mean that this 
isn’t intended for my edification?” 

“T don’t know what that is, but it isn’t. 
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It’s for Henry. O-oh! Where did you get 
that? Whatisit? Did you shoot it? My 
father had a deer’s head when we kept 
house—only it was different from that 
one. And he had a bear’ s. skin, too, only 
the moths got in it, and— 

Baxter looked down on her from his 
quite considerable height and smiled. It 
was an abstracted smile—Baxter’s usually 
was—but it was quite charming, and 
showed white teeth and made the scar on 
his forehead that he had gotten when he 
was middle-weight wresting champion in 
Berkeley, glow a deep red. Ordinarily the 
scar did not show—in that respect it was 
something like Baxter’s humanness. He 
looked now from the child to the litho- 
graph and back again. 

“Won’t you come in?” he asked po- 
litely. “My things are from Mexico.” 

“Oh, you’re the professor, then,” the 
visitor interrupted. “And mother told me 
1 mustn’t bother you. I’m awf’ly sorry. 
If you ‘Il give me back the valentine 

“So this is a valentine, eh? Odd I 
didn’t recognize it. But it’s been so many 
years! Well, if it wasn’t intended for me 
[ suppose I shall have to give it up. 
You’re sure you didn’t buy it for me?” 

“Oh, I’m sure I didn’t. Why, I 
wouldn’t dare!” 

“But if you dared now,” Baxter said, 
argumentatively; “don’t you think it 
would fit my difficulty rather neatly? 
This, for instance: “To show yourself off 
you take great pains!’ And that second 
verse: ‘All your wisdom is simply dreary.’ 
Note the subtle implication of the adverb! 

it is as though one said, ‘After all, you 
are the only vic tim of; your own delusion!’ 
It is admirable!’ 

Baxter was scarcely talking to the 
child. He spoke somewhat bitterly. 

“You aren’t cross at me, are you?” the 
little girl broke in plaintively and tears 
thre atened. 

“Mercy on us, child, no! 
“Tt’s quite a good joke I think. Will you 
tell me something about Henry? Does he 
deserve this barbed shaft? Is he a book- 
worm! Why are you giving it to him?” 


” he e xclai ime d. 


HE had been drawn into the room now 

and stood with her gaze irresistibly 
magnetized by the litter of curios, animal 
heads, bead and shell ornaments and pot- 
tery that strewed the room. She twisted 
her apron. 

“Sure,” she said, defensively. “He's 
really nice but he’s too smart. He gets 
E in everything! And Miss Payne makes 
him show off when visitors come. So he 
thinks he’s smart, you see.” 

“Oh, I see!” Baxter contemplated her 
gravely. He felt the weight of her con- 
demnation of the absent Henry; yet a 
sort of feeling of comradeship with the 
victim moved him. ‘“‘He thinks he’s too 
smart. And yet you like him?” 

“Yes. I'd like him better if he wasn’t 
always telling me things to show how 
much he knows.” 

“He does know, doesn’t he?” 

She swelled almost visibly. ‘He knows 
a awful lot, Henry does. Miss Payne 
she’s the teacher in the high fifth—she 
says Henry is going to be a clever man. 
He could be in the low sixth if he wanted 
to.” 

“But he 
mechanically. 

The twist in the apron became quite ab- 
sorbing—the knot quite tight. “‘No-o. 


doesn’t?” Baxter asked 
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Henry—well, you see, I’m not as old as 
he is—but I'll be in the low sixth next 
year.” 

‘“Um-m-m,” Baxter crooned. “It is 
translucently clear. This valentine, then, 
is in the nature of an admonition—a sort 
of word to the wise. That is, to the too- 
wise . . . Here it is, child. And come 
again some time to see the things. Come 
and bring a chastened Henry.” 

“Oh, may I? Can we? Thanks, so 
much. Mother said you were quite a 
bear, but you really aren’t, are you?” 

When the door was closed Baxter put 
the survey papers aside, turned to his en- 
cyclopedia and began searching the vol- 
ume Uni-Vic. He was not reading with 
much intentness, for his mind was writing 
Nancy Main; Nancy Main. 

Presently he said aloud: “So that’s 
that! And see Lupercalia Didn’t 
know there was so much to this valentine 
nonsense!” 

He reached for another volume. 


AXTER kept telling himself all day 

that it wastooabsurd! What he meant 
was that it was too absurd for him to 
have his well-trained and well-stored mind 
sidetracked this way—and after all these 
years, too. Yet sidetracked it certainly 
was. His exhaustive discussion of Mexi- 
can economics stumbled, halted and 
failed. ‘This was extremely awkward, for 
the commissioners had asked him to ex- 
pedite his work because a number of 
weighty gentlemen were about to go to 
Mexico, and they planned to base their 
investigations on the foundation Baxter, 
after a year of research and field work, had 
laid for that purpose. In fact they were 
very weighty gentlemen indeed: if Dr. A. 
B.S. Nathan, for example, should find in 
this Raxter report a certain quality he had 
been led to look for, it was morally certain 
that Baxter would head the Chine -se Sur- 
vey that was to leave America in Novem- 
ber. And yet here he was wool-gathering! 
He, Arthur Nearing Baxter, to whom the 
technical periodical had referred only a 
few months before as “the youngest, 
and one of the most promising, recog- 
nized authorities on applied economics 
in the world that so sadly needs them 
all.” 

No use blinking truth any longer, how- 
ever. Baxter had known for two months 
that he was in love. 

Just how he knew gave him an occa- 
sional philosophical pause. Theoretically 
he lacked capacity; beyond a doubt he 
lacked experience. Now that he thought 
of little Lucy Whaley’s comic valentine he 
could remember that, as a very young 
boy, he had known some girls. He re- 
membered one named Marietta Some- 
thing. Very pretty! Long black curls! 
After that a vague feminine personality 
represented in his memory by blue eyes 
that narrowed when she laughed. No 
name connected with this hazy charmer. 
Then hadn’t there been a girl older than 
himself, who had kissed him goodby 
when the family moved from Springfield? 
Harriet? Heloise? Hannah? A birthday 
party once—a game—kissing— 

Baxter shook himself. It was almost 
distasteful. Because after that he had 
been monastic, had become absorbed in 
the philosophical and human sciences. 
Now he had come suddenly to the place 
where philosophical and human sciences 
failed him utterly. If he only knew how 


one filled this réle into which he fou: 
himself thrust! 

Mr. Smart, you make us weary! 

All your wisdom is simply dreary! 

To la-la la-la you take great pains, 

But you tra-la-la, la-la-la when it rains! 
How did it go? Oh, drat that inopportune 
child! 

He gave up the unequal struggle f 
concentration on an economically eek. 
rupt Mexico about five o’clock, filled his 
bath with cold water and plunged in. His 
big body gleamed with health. He was at 
least an ordinarily human person and 
grown up. Now being in love began to 
seem less absurd than being too stupid 
and constrained to say so. If he had had 
time to read novels—that sort of trash! 
he had no doubt that he would find him- 
self easy and graceful as a lover. 

Then—at about the stage of the face 
lotion after shaving—he brightened visi- 
bly. For weeks he had been looking for- 
ward to hearing Motherwell and to hay- 
ing Nancy hear him. Motherwell was 
fresh from Russia; if any mind could syn- 
thesize the newer economics from that 
tangle of struggling germ-ideas Mother- 
well’s could do it. And Nancy must cer- 
tainly, by this time, understand enough of 
the fundamentals of economics so that she 
would appreciate Motherwell— 

To show yourself off you take great pains, 

But you don’t know enough to come in 

when it rains! 
That was the conclusion of that wretched 
doggerel! Baxter’s ears burned. 

He walked to Paso Robles Boulevard in 
order to consume time, dining very sketch- 
ily at an oyster house on the way. He 
reached No. 4413 in a state of mind! 


HEN they arrived atthe Academy of 


Science—they were alittle late, duc 
in part toa lost glove, in part to a forgotten 
fur, in part to going back finally to bring 
the night key!—a small group of dry- 
looking people was being turned away. 
One of them recognized Baxter. 

“What a pity!” this person said. He 
was bearded, spectacled, and fusty—he 
almost smelled of books! “Dr. Mother- 
well’s train was delayed. The lecture is 
postponed.” 

And Nancy Main ejaculated: “Thank 
Heaven!” 

“What?” Baxter inquired, unbelieving. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that! That is, | 
didn’t mean to say it.” 

“You thought it?” 

“Y-yes, I did. Please don’t be hurt.” 

“T’m not hurt. But I can’t understand 
why you are so relieved. 

Baxter stopped abruptly. 

Mr. Smart, you make us weary! 

All your wisdom is simply dreary! 

He winced. Then he laughed really 
he artily. 

“Nancy!” he said, taking her arm and 
bringing her to a stop, “what would you 
rather do th: an go toa lecture on econom- 
ics tonight?’ 

“Do you want me to tell you?” 

“Yes. Honestly.” 

“Then I’d rather do almost anything.” 

“But why—why haven’t you said so 
before?” 

“T’m not the one who does the inviting, 
you know.” 

“Of course not. 
to do tonight?” 

(Continued on page 98) 
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“Say! 


Who Won 
the War?” 


What the Doughboy Thinks 
of the Back of the Front 


By 


Captain R. A. Griffin 


Iustrated by 
Herbert Morton Stoops 


E enter the realms of contro- 
versy, of accusations and de- 
fenses, of the heaping of coals 
of fire and the laying on of 

hallowed wet blankets. However, theworld 
knows that certain associations identified 
with the saving of bodies and souls in 
peace times took i in the war with the same 
spirit of service, made good or failed, 
saved doughboy souls or irritated them, 
jazzed tired bodies or aggravated them. 

You may take the testimony of certain 
experts and influential leaders of said 
organizations or believe the unpolished 
statements of the doughboy. But if you 
believe, as Mr. Ibsen once did, that the 
majority is generally wrong, don’t be 
prejudiced by the assertions of him who 
says he was not served (when Mr. Per- 
kins says he was) or was not saved (when 
Mr. Mott knows of his salvation). 

This is not a religious controversy, not 
an argument between exponents of simple 
religion and protagonists of more com- 
plexly organized sects. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether it is better to help a man 
up or assist the man to help himself up. 
It is not a tiff between Catholicism and 
Protestantism. It is merely a matter of 
opinion held by common men regardless 
of sect or religion, Jews, Christians and 
unbelievers, opinions formed by blunt 
men, who scrutinize the spirit and method 
as well as the substance of services re- 
ceived. 

What is the success or failure of such 
institutions as the Y. M. C. A., the Sal- 
vation Army, the Knights of Colum- 
bus? Is their success to be found in the 
laudations of the mighty, of gener als and 
cabinet officials, of their own “way- ps aid” 
investigators, of volumes of statistics? Or 
rather does it not depend on its spiritual 
acceptance by the common men_ for 
whose benefit the institutions have 


worked? What kind That expression 
of a church would we 
have, if 1t were lauded 
to the skies by its 
minister, its deacons, 
its ushers and its jant- 
tors, when. its congre- 
gation’s sentiment was 
“To hell with it!’? Perhaps we will soon 
arrive at an analogy. 

We could quickly pass by the Salvation 
Army without doing it injustice. Its 
record stand alone. Quietly, inoffensively 
and efficiently, it laid a foundation of 
respect and love in the hearts of thousands 
of men who had, at one time, laughed at 
the music of the tambourine. Plain peo- 
ple did its work without assistance or de- 
sire for thanks. Plain men quietly ac- 
cepted its offerings, at first wondering 
what obligation they involved themselves 
in by such acceptance. These plain men 
found that no obligations were entailed, 
no thanks expected, no advertising 
solicited by the humble men and women 
they had heard so little about in Army 
Orders or in the Press, that they had se |. 
dom seen in the rear, until the day or 
night they met them near the line. 


Doughboys and Doughnuts 


What the Salvation Army had to give 
the doughboy was little enough in matter 
of substance; it made no visible effort to 
impart spiritual truths; it was preceded or 
followed by no propaganda. It was a 
poor organization in those pre-armistice 
days. A doughnut, a piece of pie, a few 
cigarettes or a cup of coffee was the most 
it ever had to give away, and often enough 
there was not sufficient for the column of 
men that were marching by. And there 
was nothing to sell. 

Why was it, then, that under such cir- 
cumstances the Salvation Army warmed 


that no amount 
of discipline 

or punishment 
could banish 


from his lips 





the hearts of all who saw it work, even of 
many who never saw it, but heard of its 
men and women from the lips of wounded 


doughboys in the rear? Why did it win 
out, even when it was empty-handed? 
Such things are hard to explain in words. 

Perhaps it was the casualness of the 
plain people who appeared in such a mat- 
ter-of-fact way among the dangers near 
the front, and yet, unlike many others, 
never tried to draw the doughboy’s atten- | 
tion to the fact that they were “sh: uring” 
his hardships. Perhaps it was their quiet 
unadorned unadvertised efhciency that 
needed few trucks and little equipment, 
that turned to use the wreckage lying at 
hand. Perhaps it was the fact, never 
boasted by their lips, that they too were 
common soldiers, mere privates in the 
army of God, bearing their lot as such 
because they were too humble to ask for 
more, not interested in the doughboys 
whom they were sent to France to help, 
but one with them. 

They were not like the motorist who 
stops by the heavy-laden wanderer and 
offers him a lift, but rather like a fellow- 
wanderer, transferring the load to his own 
shoulders in the comaraderie of the road. 
It was more what they did not have to 
give than what they gave, more what 
they did not say than what they said, that 
won a huge army of Christians, Jews 
and unbelievers to love and respect the 
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common soldier of the unheralded forces 
of God. 

It was not our generals, our press, or 
high officials that first told America of 
the Salvation Army. It was the wounded, 
returning doughboy, the man who had 
received much less in substance from the 

Salvation Army than from other organi- 
zations, but who knew the worth and 
spirit behind the institution whose pennies 
won hearts where gold pieces earned con- 
tempt. 


Kind Words for “Casey” 


Second in appreciation of Protestants 
and Catholics alike stood the Knights of 
Columbus, that Catholic organization 
that was run on such admirably non- 
sectarian lines in France. Its ranks were 
recruited largely from educated men, 
often men of means, but they contributed 
a cheerfulness and sincerity to their work 
that made them friends to all. Though 
occasionally mentioned, they received 
little advertising for such a powerful or- 
ganization, and they courted none. 

Their work was simple. Their repre- 
sentatives were unobtrusively friendly, 
and somehow they always seemed able to 
get the goods when and where they were 
most needed and distribute them with- 
out confusion or partiality. Nothing 
was for sale, nor was anything offered as 
a “gift.” It was an “issue” for the dough- 
boys—writing paper in large quantities, 
cigarettes, corn-cobs, pipe-tobacco, candy 
and gum. I have yet to hear a complaint 
made by a doughboy either against the 
methods or the personnel of the Knights 
of Columbus, and the common opinion 
was that “the K. C. is O. K.” Knowing 
the doughboy, you may believe that is a 
high tribute. 

Here is the rub! We will talk about 
the Y. M. C. A., the center of all dispute. 
We will concede at the beginning the 
main difficulty of that much over-and- 
under-rated institut on: it bit off more 
than it could chew and lacked the judg- 
ment to spit anything out. It advertised 
and promised in the United States what 
it bit off, what it was failing to chew, 
what none but the most highly efficient 
organization with a high-grade personnel 
could have accomplished in France. 

The doughboy read those wordy and 
pictorial ads in his home papers; he read 
his mother’s letters telling of subscrip- 
tions to their funds; he looked at what 
was being done. He said, “Oh, Hell!’ and 
perched.the chip on his resentful shoulder. 
Since that time, long ago, every eulogy 
of the Y. M. C. A. by General Pershing, 
Secretary Baker, Mr. Perkins and Mr. 
Mott has severely jarred that chip, which 
is about as finely poised as a seismo- 
graphic needle. And the doughboy has 
been heard from. Is he right? Were 
ever voices in the wilderness thinner and 
smaller than the voices of the well-kept 
few who raise senseless columns of statis- 
tics against the opinionated assertions of 
over a million commen men, sons of their 
fathers and mothers? 

For what reasons should the doughboy 
damn one religious organization, OO: K. 
another and laud a third? There remains 
to examine the wherefore of the damning. 

There are undoubtedly some line regi- 
ments that operated in the A. E. F. that 
received free donations from the Y. M. 
C. A. when they were in the line, but 
rarely indeed can the doughboy be found 
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who has first-hand knowledge of such dis- 
tributions. I have known many soldiers 
in the line, in leave areas and in hospitals, 
but I have yet to meet the first one who 
has received a cigarette or a bar of choc- 
olate from a Y. M. C. A. worker forward 
of the big guns.* That, in itself, is no in- 
dictment, and no contention would have 
arisen on that score, had not newspapers 
and magazines constantly found their 
way to the hands of fighting men who 
read of the promises of that organization 
to turn money into food for the soldier 

“in the trenches.” 

Above all things the doughboy is a 
“square-shooter” and believes in square 
dice. When he read such advertisements 
for huge sums of money, when he saw 
pictures representing the distribution of 
candy to soldiers in trenches—then he 
concluded the dice were loaded for the 
folks at home. 

“You can not send your boy chocolate; 
give us the money and we will hand it to 
him,” read a famous advertisement. 
“ ‘Hand it to him’ is right,” said the 
doughboy, as he bought the chocolate 
from the Y. M. C. A. canteen in the rear 
from a worker who was more of an officer 
than a private. Mr. Mott may cry 
“Cocked dice!” all he wishes, but so far 
as the opinion of the common soldier is 
concerned, the dice were loaded. He did 
not receive the “free distribution” until 
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He grumbles at all times and in all places 
except during battle 











he arrived at Hoboken, where candy w:s 
passed out in quantity. Did that placare 
him? He is a suspicious fellow, our 
doughboy, and has been fed up on man, 
promises. Also he has some ideas of “4 
own about that advertising medium we 
call “propaganda.” He did not see the 
Salvation Army and K. C. meet him with 
full hands at the docks; they had done 
their job in France; they were still doing 
it well. “Propaganda,” he snorted as he 
disembarked, accepted the gifts and 
cussed the giver. The mind of the dough- 
boy has no “open door” policy. Once it 
is shut, the lock snaps. 


The Fundamental Fault 


Among the rather unfair criticisms that 
found their way home in his letters was 
one accusing the Y. M. C. A. canteens 
of charging more than the rare and com- 
monly inaccessible army canteens charged 
for the same articles. The doughboy did 
not appreciate the expenses of overhead 
and particularly transportation. More- 
over, he never quite understood why 
Uncle Sam himself did not run canteens 
for the common soldier as a matter of 
course instead of passing the buck to an 
institution that ran them as a matter of 
favor. 

Considerable unfavorable comment 
was aroused by this criticism of canteen 
prices and has been properly answered by 
the Y. M. C. A., but it is an injustice to 
the soldier to state that his prejudices 
arose from canteen sales. 

It may be admitted that any sales by 
the Y. M. C. A. would have disgruntled 
the doughboy, for he had been led to be- 
lieve the institution was a paid-up affair 
and that the material was due him gratis. 
But the suspicion and dislike already 
smoldered. The belief that he was over- 
charged (or even charged at all) merely 
fanned the flame of a fire that existed. 
The doughboy resents hotly the imputa- 
tion of Y. M. C. A. leaders that his preju- 
dices are based on a misunderstanding of 
the running basis of the overseas canteens. 
He admits his fault there but he claims 
that was his minor objection. 

Far back in the doughboy mind lies the 
belief that the Y. M. C. A. has misman- 
,aged its funds, has used them more to 
advertise the institution than to serve 
him. He feels that services were due him. 
Had not his mother and father paid for 
them in advance? Could he not have 
used that money first-hand if it had been 
mailed to him? Then, was he not paying 
a second time? He has no patience for 
arguments that assert the tremendous 
overhead expenses of the Y. M. C. A. 
overseas. He believes that overhead is 
caused by self-display. As one doughboy 
expressed it and as many feel it, ““There’s 
too damn many of them guys visiting this 
war. Why don’t they can ’em and give 
the stuff away like the K. C.?” 


*The interested reader is referred to the article by 
Crystal Waters, entiiled ‘A Singing Girl in No Man’s 
Land,” in this magazine for January, 1919. Writing just 
after the drive for Thiancourt, Miss Waters says: “At 
five the boys went over the top. We were packed intoa 
motor and started for the field hospital just at the front. 
The aid stations are with the men, where the doctor and 
the chaplain (and ‘Y’ men often) carry them in, give first 
aid and dope them. The ambulance men bring them to 
the field hospital. I was there to give hot chocolate or 
coffee, sandwiches, etc. Later the hospitals were moved 
over into Thiancourt. The night our division began 
moving out we made hot chocolate in the dark —German 
planes always overhead made lights impossible—and 
poured it for the boys as they passed. We had so little 

water that the supply was limited, so we began to give 
hard candy and cigarettes. It cost the ‘Y’ just $25,000 
to give what it did to our division up there.—Eprtors. 
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“Say! Who Won the War?” Captain R. A. Griffin 43 








What the Salvation Army had to give the doughboy was little enough in substance; it made no visible effort to impart spiritual truth; 
it was preceded and followed by no propaganda. Perhaps it was the casualness of these plain people at the front, 
the fact that they, too, were common soldiers, mere privates in the Army of God 
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Fair or unfair as this attitude may be, 
it is strongly held by the doughboy. He 
believes the Y. M. C. is paying too 
much for too many secretaries (most of 
whom he violently dislikes and believes 
should be in the army), too many build- 
ings, too much advertising. He believes 
that if the K. C., with a smaller staff and 
much smaller funds, can “issue” to the 
companies so that the men who draw 
very little or no pay are benefited as 
greatly as the officers, then the Y.M.C. A. 
is riding a high horse for its own benefit 
and not his. “If I got the francs the Y. M. 
is my friend,” he says. Until the armis- 
tice came he added, “Hell! The K. C. 
gives away more than I can buy trom 
those triangle guys.” He was not far 
wrong. 
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picions as to high prices or unfulfilled 
promises. ‘The men are the weakness of 
the argument. And if there is a small per- 
centage of such men who are found to be 
manifestly bureaucratic and selfish, a few 
perhaps cowardly, a very few dishonest, 
and many rather of the sight-seeing than 
the working type, the organization is 
doomed not only to lose the respect of the 
soldier but to win acrimony where others 
had earned regard and loyalty. 

The great exception among Y. M.C. A. 
workers was the women. In S. O. S. cen- 
ters, at replacement camps, in canteens 
and in leave areas, most of the Y. M.C. A. 
women did a great work and were true 
friends of the doughboy. After the soldier 
had been through Paris and had seen the 


turned soldiers and their host of paren 
A final effort was made to get under cover. 

Particularly in the management of 
leave areas and the production of enter- 
tainments for line divisions, bigthings had 
been done and were continued. Every aid 
was given by G. H. Q., and a tremendous 
effort was made to put it over big. 
But the times had changed and oppor- 
tunity knocks but once. The war had 
been comatose since November 11, 1918, 
and doughboy was homeward bound. The 
good work of those monthswaslike the final 
grand-stand of a losing political party 
before the election that spells its fall. The 
minds of the voters have been made up. 
Likewise the doughboy’s mind was made 
up during the period of hostilities. 

To meet the storm of 
criticism that arose on 





Too Many Good Men! [ 

The greatest handicap 
of the Y. M. C. A. over- 
seas lay in its personnel, 
and who could find flaws 
in manhood more quickly 
than the keen-eyed 
doughboy, to whom any- 
one in a non-combatant 
position looked sus- 
picious. 

The excuse has been 
often given that it was 
extremely difficult to find 
the right kind of men to ee 
send overseas, but that 1s 
no excuse for sending 
the wrong kind. It is 
the same story of biting 
off more than could be 
chewed. High standards 
were sacrificed to achieve 
numbers. of workers; 
likewise high standards as 4 
of morality and per- 
sonal probity were often a 
achieved at the sacrifice 
of ability and common 
sense, those two neces- 
ary “‘mixing” qualities. 
Despite their previous 
training, a minister or a 


Ph.D. may © succeed 
with common fighting 


men, and again. they 
may remain on an intel- 
lectual and moral pinna- 
cle. The doughboy, after 
repeatedexperienceswith §='—————_— 
’.M.C. A. menwho were 

highbrows, sissies, or mere incompetents, 
lost respect for the organization in losing 
respect for its workers. 

Although ninety-five per cent of the 
workers may have been “good” men and 
might have exercised efficiency in an office 
or Y. M. C. A. plant at home, the expe- 
riences of the soldiers, as voiced by the 
opinion of the great majority overseas, 
tend to show that only a minor percentage 
of workers combined with efficiency that 
plain, unadorned manliness of character, 
modesty and mixing ability that mean 
success in winning the confidence of plain 
men. No matter how well their duties 
may have been “literally” accomplished, 
no matter how exactly they may have 
carried out beneficent orders, the fact re- 
mains that the personnel achieved colossal 
failure in personally antagonizing the 
men they were to serve. 

A poor mixer, a highbrow, a sissy or an 
incompetent can not explain away sus- 





upen the 





His epirit rebels at the “For 
officers only” 
good women 
workers at our hospitals, 
a rule of the game un- 


known in the line 


the return of disgruntled 
soldiers the Y. M. C 

indulged in another form 
of propaganda that has 
served only further to 
alienate the doughboy. 
Many ministers and 
minor politicians from 





all over the United 
States have secure'd 
“passes” to France 


through the courtesy of 
the Y. M. C. A. or have 
been sent over for a six 
weeks’ tour, under the 
auspices of the organiza- 
tion, ed inspect and re- 
port “impartially” on 
their enterprises. This 
post-armistice campaign 
has been an expensive 
way to. instruct the 
people at home that a 
few visitors, who tour 
when the guns are si- 
lent and conditions are 
changed, are more to be 
credited than over a 
million doughboys who 
remember 1917 and 1918. 
This method has justified 
the Y. M.C. A. en bloc 
from many pulpits in all 
cities and has reaped 
twenty-five cents admis- 
sions for many an earn- 
est man who, as a result 
of that tour, can tell the 
story of the war and the 








sign hung 








host of Y. M. C. A. men sight- seeing or 
“working” there, after he. had been in a 
leave area and had found more red tri- 
angles “officering” on leaVe than he had 
believed were in all France, he may easily 
have come to the conclusion (and he gen- 
erally did) that “let the women do the 
work” had become the policy in many a 
canteen where practicable. Such cases 
may in reality have been fewer even than 
the Y. M. C. A. men who gave away 
cigarettes in the line, but they were pro- 
nounced enough to give another severe 
jar to a high-born printed prestige that, 
in the mind of the doughboy, was con- 
ceived in a dugout. 


Late Blooming 
These impressions were not materially 
changed even by the spring of 1919, when, 
if ever, the Y. M. C. A. was in full flower. 
Its leaders had noted the weathervane 
pointing toward stormy breezes from re- 


soldier’s life, meanwhile 
lauding the organization that made the 
trip possible. 

However, our returned soldier is not 
much of a church-goer, and since he is 
loath to pay twenty-five cents to hear 
about the war few converts have been 
made, the influence ranging only so far 
as the bystanders of the war. Isa mother 
more influenced by the propaganda from 
the pulpit of her church than by the testi- 
mony of the son of her body, that son for 
whose safety she had tre smbled through 
many months of the war? 

Nor can the doughboy ever be answered 
by mere columns of figures. What matters 
it to him if some Y. M. C. A. men were 
killed and wounded, a few of them dec- 
orated? He knows all about such things. 
Why should they be exempt from death? 
He 1s more likely to cast some sneer about 
a shell exploding in a Y. M. dugout than 
to give them credit for being “one of the 

(Continued from page 58) 
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Mothers 


Drawn by Will James 


Will James, a cowboy who has spent his life in the cattle country, has never had any schooling in art. But he knows the range and its 


inhabitants, human and otherwise. and his untrained pencil catches their spirit in an extraordinary and delightful way 


























Miss Louise Merrill-Cooper has two other 
names not found in Seattle's city directory, 
Ma-shoo-skah-weegah and Ss-hi-buh-lit-sah, 
given her by North American Indians for her 
interpretative singing of tribal songs 


N impersonator of the North 
American Indian who has been 
recognized as one of the leaders 
in her line is Louise Merrill- 

Cooper of Seattle. The Winnebago tribe 
of Wisconsin has given her the title of 
Ma-shoo-skah-weegah, or White Eagle 
Feather, signifying their especial  ad- 
miration, and the Indians in the school, 
on the Tulalip Reservation have given 
her the title of Ss-hi-bub-lit-sah, the Joy- 
Giver, because of their appreciation of her 
singing. She has been heard in musical 
concerts in a majority of the leading cities 
of the United States. In this work she 
has striven to interpret the life and philos- 
ophy of the aborigine. 

Miss Cooper ts a native of Bracebridge, 
Ontario, and the daughter of a lumber- 
man. She was educated in the schools of 
the vicinity and finally went to Paris, 
where she studied voice with Charles King 
Clark and other prominent teachers. 
While there she was soloist at the Ameri- 
can Church. When she had completed 
her studies in Europe she returned to 
America, where she studied and coached 
with Boyd Wells, Clara Lewis and the late 
Bowman Ralston, after which she con- 
certized with opera companies and lyceum 
bureaus under the stage name of Louise 
Merrill. Becoming interested in the 
music of the North American Indian she 
decided to specialize in it. In order to 
arrive at an understanding of the subject 
she studied legends, dress and tribal cus- 
toms and acquired such an accurate 
knowledge of aboriginal characteristics 
that the illusion she creates before an 
audience is almost perfect. 

Among Miss Cooper’s songs are the 
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Interesting 








“Awakening at Dawn,” “Sunrise Call” 


and the “Coming of Montezuma,” tribal 
songs recorded and transcribed by Carlos 


Troyer, depicting the exact ceremonies 
performed at the break of day by the Zuni 
Indians. Very few of the white race are 
privileged to witness these ceremonies, 
which Miss Cooper has been able to inter- 
pret and reproduce after careful study. 
One of the most effective numbers in her 
concert work has been her Zunian Incan- 
tation. This is a spiritual appeal by the 
Zuni mother to the starry elements for the 
protection of her child. In this panto- 
Indian mother, with her 


mimic song the 

mind alert, creates an atmosphere of 
peace over the body of her slumbering 
child. Miss Cooper also sings the “Sunset 


Call,” a ceremonial song by Troyer, which 
is chanted by the Indians from the instant 
the sun touches the horizon until it dis- 
appears. Among other songs which Miss 
Cooper has sung successfully are ‘Medi- 
cine Chant” by Troyer, and “The Moon 
Drops Low” and “The Thunder Birds 
Come From the Cedars,” by Cadman. In 
all her music she displays a deep sym- 
pathy and understanding for the race she 
portrays. 

“T am a firm believer in specialization 
in music,” said Miss Cooper. ‘The singer 
should follow up the class of music that he 
likes best. Personally, I enjoy the Indian 
songs and I have made a’study of them 
for that reason. On my program I often 
sing sclections from grand 


Locke’s favorite run is the Dipsea Race 
held every year under the auspices of t! 
Olympic Club of San Francisco. 17 a 
race 1s the long-distance classic of t! 
West and brings i into competition some of 
the best distance menon the Pacific Coast. 
The course is seven miles long, over a 
steep mountain trail running from Mill 
Valley, in Marin county, to the ocean. 
The trail starts out with nearly a half mile 
of corduroy steps and there are very few 
level places throughout the seven miles. 
Locke has competed in this severely difh- 
cult event every year for the last twelve 
years. In the 1918 race he finished in 
sixth place, running against more than a 
hundred competitors, most of whom were 
close to forty years his junior. He covered 
the course in fifty-eight minutes, quite a 
feat, considering he was in his sixty-first 
year. 

Locke started running when he was 
nineteen years old. He was in competi- 
tion for eleven years, specializing in the 
mile run. He then retired from the track 
for fifteen years but came back at the age 
of forty-five and showed that he was still 
a runner of no mean ability by running a 
mile in four minutes ‘and thirty-six sec- 
onds. Five years later he entered the 
first Dipsea Race and has run it every 
year since then. 

Every Sunday morning:for many years 
Locke has started out at six o’clock and 
run five or six miles over the hills. ‘This, 





opera, but many people do 
not care for them because 


they do not understand 
the language in which 
they are sung. Indian 
music is elemental and 
easy to comprehend. Be- 


cause of its simplicity it 
appeals to the emotions of 
everyone. 

“Many people have 
asked me why I have 
selected the Indians to 
sing about. The reason 
is | have always felt a 
profound sympathy for 
them in their tribulations 
and I believe that an 
artist must be stirred by 
a song before he can thrill 
others with it.” 

WARREN EUGENE CRANE. 


0 
N athlete of real abil- 


ity at the age of 
sixty-one is the distinc- 
tion held by Ray Locke, 
a letter-carrier of San 
Francisco. His specialty 
is long-distance running 
and he more than holds 
his own with men who are 
many years younger. 
Clean and temperate liv- 
ing and abundant daily 
exercise are the factors 
to which he attributes 
his success. 





races. 








Did you ever hear a letter-carrier complain of lack of exercise? 

Ray Locke, age sixty-one, limbers up for his job by running 
Here he is nearing the end of a seven-mile 
grind, finishing sixth against a hundred youths 
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he maintains, coupled with his occupation 
vs a letter-carrier, has done more than 
«ny other thing to keep him in health 
and condition. He has never required the 
services of a physician, never having been 
sick a day in his life. He believes that if 
every person would study himself and 
learn his weaknesses and guard against 
them, there would be very few doctors 
who could make} a living. Some years 
ago a physician advised him to stop run- 
ning, saying that the strenuous exercise 
was bad for a man of his age. ‘Today, 
however, the physician, though a younger 
man than Locke, has been compelled to 
retire because of ill health, while Locke is 
running as strong as ever. 

Locke is opposed to the use of tobacco 
because he believes that smoking lowers a 
man’s efficiency. Although he has used 
tobacco himself at different times, he has 
never smoked to excess and never while in 
training. 

Like everything else, in order to make 
a success of running a man must enjoy it, 
and Locke experiences his keenest pleas- 
ure when he gets into his track suit in the 

early morning and starts on a long run 
over the San Francisco hills. Although at 


an age when most men are beginning to 
take life a little easier, he expects to con- 
tinue his long-distance running for some 
time to come. 
and longevity, 
right. 


“Tt’s the secret of health 
” he says, and maybe he is 
Ex_wyn W. CHAMBERS. 


How would a woman act in an emergency? Ask Dr. Kate 


Brousseau of Mills College. 


traffic service and is compiling a book of psychological 
tests to aid employers in “weeding out’ applicants 





She tested women in Paris for 


HAT woman among us has not 

secretly wondered how she would 
act in an emergency? Would we conduct 
ourselves with distinction—do the right 
thing at just the right moment, or hesitate 
confusedly, unable to save ourselves or 
those depending upon us? We wait for 
that critical time to arrive before we are 
ablé to tell, and alas, how often we would 
rather not tell, knowing how we failed to 
stand the test for “presence of mind” or 
heroic action! 

Now, thanks to Dr. Kate Brousseau, 
Professor of Philosophy at Mills, the wom- 
an’s college of the West, and co-worker 
with one of the greatest minds of;Europe, 
this condition of bewilderment and un- 
certainty need no longer exist. Dr. Brous- 
seau can tell us exactly what we should do 
under certain given conditions. She has 
returned from France, where for two years 
she has been busily working, first under 
the civil administration of Paris, later 
under direction of the French Army. 
While in Paris she devised tests for women 
who were taking the places of husband, 
brother or son as motormen, conductors 
and guides on the Paris street-car lines. 

The congestion of traffic in the Paris 
streets in 1917 was dismaying. Motors, 
pedestrians, busses and soldiers, made the 
thoroughfares almost impassable. Sup- 
pose a girl was at the controller of a street 
car. A bomb would fall, tearing away 
part of the.car, perhaps killing one or more 
passengers. If the girl 
screamed, threw up her 
hands, fainted, or lost 
control of her car, she 
endangered not only her 
passengers but the pedes- 
trians. Suppose a fuse 
blew out with a sudden 
report and flare of. light 
and for the instant she 
thought it also a bomb, 
still she must keep her 
head and safeguard her 
passengers. 

The women were all 
willing workers but they 
could not be chosen hap- 
hazard. The task of ex- 
amining and testing them 
went to Dr. Brousseau, 
whose technical knowledge 
had become known to 
those in authority. Many 
of the emotional or psy- 
chological tests that she 
applied to women were 
the same as those given 
to aviators to denote their 
various reactions under 
certain conditions. Dr. 
Brousseau examined three 
hundred girls and women 
at this time. Some she 
found quick to act but 
inaccurate, some slow to 
think, some far too emo- 
tional. So those who 
were unfit were weeded 
out and the right ones 
chosen. 











No cushioned pulpits and carpeted aisles for 
Pastor Hugh Furneaux. 


He seeks to save souls 
Up in 
the mining camps and logging regions they call 


him “Shepherd of the Hills” 


in California's roughest, remotest places. 


These tests were so successful that, with 
Dr. E. Toulouse, a famous French alien- 
ist, she has worked up a series to put into 
pamphlet form for adoption by industrial 
concerns here and in Europe. 

Maset H. WuHarton. 


Lo a 
i Sgobale years of militant ministry 


among rough people in more or less 
lawless communities has fastened upon 
Reverend Hugh Furneaux the title of 
“Shepherd of the Hills.” 

Furneaux graduated from a Presby- 
terian college of theology in 1887 and, dis- 
daining pulpit oratory, cast his lot among 
the copper miners of Notre Dame, Nova 
Scotia. He made many of them God-fear- 
ing folk between a practical spiritual con- 
cept, practically expounded, and an un- 
derstanding of basic humanity. He was 
scoffed at as a “gospel shark” and “sky 
pilot” in the beginning and had to prove 
his worth sometimes with brawn as well as 
brain, but when he left Canada for the 
copper fields of Arizona he was beloved of 
all the men for whose spiritual uplift he 
had labored so arduously. 

In the new raw copper camps of Arizona 
he saw ungodliness such as he had not 
dreamed of in the northern camps, and 
there he declared war against drunken- 
ness. He found a numerous enemy and 
unscrupulous men, whose business was in- 
terfered with by his efforts. But again, 
after battle, Reverend Furneaux emerged 
triumphant and left a better place than he 
had entered. He bought himself a “gospel 
wagon” and made a drive on the Califor- 
nia oil fields of Kern and adjacent coun- 
ties. There the saloon-keepers waged 
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The A. J. Sullivan family fought the H.C. L. to a finish with thrift. 
their fortune grew from $69.43 to $3000. 


‘ * write J“ 
og as See eo ad 


¢ 
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In seventeen months 


Domestic team-work did it. 


Ruth, one of five youngsters, is helping Dad at the grindstone 


active waron him—stones, clubs, even bul- 
lets whistled by him during services. He 
was arrested for selling Bibles and tracts on 
the street “without a license” and a local 
judge imposed a heavy fine for this trans- 
gression of the law. But the fact remains 
that ere Furneaux’s departure the better 
element had organized a church and many 
evil practices were discontinued. 
Furneaux tried to settle down as pastor 
of a church in Sonora, California, devoting 
only a portion of his time to visiting re- 
mote camps, but he found that his “visits” 
became the most important feature of his 
work. Then he resigned the pastorate; 
with a saddle-burro and a_ pack-mule 
dubbed “pipe organ” —because of certain 
vocal resonances that proceeded out of 
him—he hit the trail once more. 
Nowadays he is a familiar figure in the 
camps about Hetch Hetchy, where lumber 
jacks and workers on the San Francisco 
water project are assembled. Money 
was recently sent him from an oil-camp 
in the southern part of the state. It rep- 
resented a collection taken at a meeting 
in a church he had established and bore 
this message: “Hearing that you are 
about to be a delegate to a church con- 
vention in Chicago we send this here 
money, for we want our old pastor to be 
dressed as well as any of them.” 
Louts J. STELLMAN 
v0 Uv 
PPORTUNITY still lives in America. 
The “big interests” of the country 
haven’t gobbled up everything. The man 
with a few dollars, willing to work with 
head and hands, can become independent. 
Such is the philosophy of A. J. Sullivan of 
Seattle, founded upon his own experience. 
He landed in that city with $69.43 and in 
seventeen months was worth $3000. 
When an overland train drew into the 
station at Seattle on the night of April 1, 
1918, the Sullivan family stepped off with 
bag and baggage—and not much of that. 
Besides Mrs. Sullivan there were Wilks, 
aged seven years; Christie, fourteen; 





Fremont, nine; Emma, thirteen, and 
Ruth, eight. Another Sullivan, John L., 
had been left in Rush Medical College, 
Chicago. On making inquiries the head of 
the family learned that he would be for- 
tunate if he could find an apartment for 
his little flock at $40 a month. 

“The man who gave me this informa- 
tion,” said Sullivan, “pointed to a real- 
estate office. Instead of going to that 
office [ went to a news stand and bought 
a map of Seattle. I noticed on this map 
a suburb called Kennydale. The name 
appealed to me and the following morning 
we boarded a car for Kennydale. Arriv- 
ing, we tramped two miles from the car 
line to the little farming community, dis- 
covered an abandoned cabin near a trout 
stream and moved in.” 

The next day Sullivan discovered that 
near this cabin were three acres for sale; 
$500 was the price. He drew $50 and 
made the first payment down. Then he 
went to a grocery and bought $5 worth of 
supplies to feed his hungry brood. 

On April 5th, with his family housed in 
a tent on the new “farm,” Sullivan applied 
for a job at a nearby sawmill, taking his 
lunch, as he didn’t believe in wasting time 
making preliminary arrangements to go 
to work. From the first pay he bought a 
stove at $1 down and $1 a week. The 
price was $80. A week later the Sullivans 
became the owners of four hens and thirty- 
five chicks. That was the beginning of the 
live-stock industry for the family. 

Sullivan shows a statement of his assets, 
which grew from $69.43 until, at the time 
this is written, they stand as follows: 


Three acres of land........... $500 
Houseand bart s66 isc ste’ 300 
ROO MENG. 6).,s.c siete aot s aaaepels 500 
Ten half-grown pigs........... 350 
Household furnishings......... 250 
Twelve tons of hay........... 300 
Equity in adjoining II acres... 150 
BEVENIGOWS ; Sis cAidiiai wear 550 
Washransnandscocckicstecae sce 100 


Total $3 5000 











Expenses for the family for the fist 
seventeen months were: 

ce, OE ee $10 

(STOCEIIES or, ociere ane Wert aets 75 

Church and Sunday School.... 2c 

Dectorabilless |. ciciciccitos cca 53 

Baseballs and fishing hooks.... 
Total $924 


But these figures do not by any means 
tell the entire story of this thrifty family. 

“To start at the beginning,” said Sulli- 
van, “when John L., our first baby, was 
born, I decided he must have all the edu- 
cation possible. I started a building-and- 
loan association account in his name. 
When I had $12,000 a man came along 
and told me he could make me a fortune 
with my savings. When he was through 
I had $600 left and owed $300 besides. 
I paid the $300 and brought my family to 
Seattle. John stayed in college. A sepa- 
rate savings account for his education, 
$1800, has remained untouched. 

“My other children will all get college 
educations if I am able to provide them. 
I don’t want them to have to work their 
way through. The next graduating class 
in the Rush Medical will include John and 
he will then take a course at Johns Hop- 
kins University.” 

The high cost of living doesn’t worry 
Sullivan. 

“Table scraps and chickens will solve 
the egg problem,” he says. “One cow well 
cared for, and an hour’s work daily, will 
do away with the milk and butter cost. 
A tent first, then a shack, then a house, 
will put the rent ‘profiteers’ out of busi- 
ness. Steam heat 1s unhealthful anyhow. 
Normal boys and girls prefer fishing, 
gathering berries and raising live-stock, 
to motion pictures and merry-go-rounds. 

Christie, the eldest daughter, has charge 
of the butter-making. After school hours 
and during vacation she is taking a course 
in domestic science under her mother’s 
direction. She is in high school and expects 
to attend the University of Washington. 

Emma holds the title of “Keeper of the 
Flocks.” She has the care of five hundred 
chickens. Her hens must produce results 
in the egg basket or go to the butcher’s 
blockatonce. Emmawillenter high school. 

Fremont took charge of ten young pork- 
ers that his father brought home and is 
manager of the hog branch of the Sullivan 
activities. There are no privates in the 
army of which Fremont is commander-in- 
chief. He has Generals Pershing, Haig, 
Green, Joffre, March, Crowder, Grant, 
Allenby, Foch and “General Nuisance.” 
Fremont is attending the grade school and 
is ambitious to become a cowboy. 

Ruth is taking her first lessons in sewing 
and has certain duties to perform about 
the household. She must see that the let- 
tuce is gathered and cleaned, the peas 
picked and shelled. She cuts the bread for 
each meal, sets the table, brings in wood 
and does many chores for her mother. 
Ruth aspires to be a Red Cross nurse. 

Little Wilks does the playing for the 
household. Fishing and picking berries 
are his hobbies. 

The mother of this remarkable family 
is happy because her children are healthy, 
well clothed, housed and fed. She dreams 
of the new six-room, modern bungalow 
which her husband has promised her will 
be built this year on top of a hill on the 
adjoining eleven acres, which they are 
buying. Frank C. Doic. 
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of Mrs. Leland 





























LSIE sat still ‘a moment, a slow 
red flush of anger creeping over 
face and neck. Her heart swelled 
with pity forthe man in danger of 
so much humiliation and wrong. W ell,” 
she said then, and her words sounded 
hard and short, ‘I shouldn’t have 
thought Willett would stoop to anything 
like that.” 


“Stoop? He won’t have to stoop. He 
won’t appear in the matter at all,” re- 
turned Addie. “I suppose he’s just 


dropped a hint to Reynolds, or some other 
of his henchmen; and it’ll all be done so 
quietly that few will know it’s done at all. 
No one will know why. Oh!” Addie gave 
a little cynical laugh; “that’s nothing. 
Those things are done every day in poli- 
tics and corporations and so forth—espe- 


cially if you get in the way of the 
Higher-Ups.” 
“Well,” Elsie spoke slowly; “if so 


if it’s done—I hope I’ll never have to 
speak to Willett again.” 

“And what reason would you give for 
such a line of conduct as that?”’ inquired 
Addie, almost coldly it seemed. 

“T wouldn’t give any.” And then she 
added quickly. “Oh, I wouldn’t betray 
the fact that I had any inside information 
either.” 

Addie placed her chocolate cup on her 
plate, and laid both on a nearby table. 
Then she leaned a little forward and 
rested her elbows on her knees. “Apart 


from that,” she said, referring to the as- 
surance just given, “have ‘you ever 
stopped to consider how entirely and 
beautifully unreasonable you are?” She 
smiled engagingly as she spoke and the 
smile robbed the words of asperity. Still, 


from behind that smile peeped out that 
sane and steadying grasp of the funda- 
mentals of a case which Willett Renshaw 
had once referred to as her good common 
sense. “Of course I don’t exactly know 
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By Beatrice Mantle 
Author of: Gret 


After an accident, the collision of two autos, 
Una awakens in a luxurious room in a strange 
house. The mirror shows her a beautiful face 
and body—but not Una’s. Fearing she will be 
considered insane should she reveal her 
dilemma, she determines to think of herself 
henceforth as Elsie Leland and to play Elsie’s 
part. Alan Leland threatens to get a divorce 
should she publicly disgrace him through 
her affair with Willett Renshaw. Longing to 
adjust somehow theterrible situation of the ex= 
change, Elsie locates Una Hamby, the “other 
woman,” in a hospital. Una refuses to talk, 
declaring that she hates Elsie and that she 
will settle the thing “in her own way and at her 
owntime.” At the home of Addie McKeene, 
a confidant of the other Elsie, the new Elsie 
meets Renshaw for the first time. She finds 
him a man of undeniable charm, but tries to 
explain that she wishes to break off this asso= 
ciation—one that she knows almost nothing 
about. Renshaw blames Leland for her 
changed attitude and declares he will not let 
her go. Meanwhile Elsie undertakes the 
household duties with a seriousness that 
amuses Alan, who believes that she is fright= 
ened into being good by his threat of divorce. 
Her love and respect for him grows, and she 
realizes that the greatest hurt Una Hamby 
can do her would be through Alan Leland. 
Renshaw has mentioned Calthorpe as the 
other man in the auto accident, and Elsie 
discovers that he is president of the railroad 
company for which Alan works. Then she 
learns through Addie that Renshaw, who is a 
financial power, is planning to cause Alan to 
lose his position. In order to get other engi-= 
neering work, Alan will have to leave the 
city, an arrangement ‘more convenient” for 
Renshaw because it will keep Alan Leland 
away from home for several months at a time. 





what you and Willett have understood as 
regards each other or—but I infer that 
you haven’t precisely led him to suppose 
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that your marital relations were one 

long dream of bliss.”” She looked at 

Elsie with gay quizzical eyes 

Elsie smiled—slightly amused, too; 

only her amusement was of very different 
caliber to Addie’s. “‘No—lI suppose not.” 

“He knows,” went on Addie, ‘‘you’ve 
told him, as you’ve told me, that you’re 
just living with Alan on sufferance, as it 
were. You can hardly expect Willett to 
suppose that, in managing to deprive you 
of Alan’s company, he is depriving you of 
anything you value; or that in depriving 
Alan of the opportunity to live in constant 
enjoyment of your presence, he is depriv- 
ing him of anything very valuable in his 
scheme of things, either.” 

“Only the honor of name and family,” 
ventured Elsie. 

“Both of which have always been in 
your hands alone,” returned Addie; 
“never in either Alan’s or Willett’s.” 


wr replying for the moment, yet not 
feeling the least resentment, Elsie 
looked curiously at Addie. Short as had 
really been her acquaintanceship with this 
woman, she had formed a_ sufficiently 
clear mental estimate of her to be aston- 
ished now at the cool mature mind that 
rested behind the frivolous pleasure-lov- 
ing daily life. Asa matter of fact, depart- 
ing from her usual happy-go-lucky policy, 
Addie had set herse If to present to her friend 
what she conceived to be the truth shornof 
all sentiment—of the new stand she was 
taking. ‘lo whatever class an individual 
may belong, good or bad, grave or gay, there 
is in the accepted conditions and conduct 
of that class a certain code of honor, a 
straight line, w hich, conformed to or not, 
is certainly existent, and by which each 
member of that class is judged. According 
to the voice of Addie’s instincts now, Elsie 
was guilty of a sort of breach of faith—or 
of etiquette. At first, setting down th 
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The Car That Made Good in a Day 








radical change in her friend to either the 
shock of the accident, or possibly Alan 
Leland’s ultimatum concerning it, Addie 
had condoned Elsie’s strange conduct 
with some sympathy and more amuse- 
ment. But now that it bid fair to become 
a permanent state, Addie considered it 
seriously according to her particular ways 
of judging. She considered Elsie to be 
acting very selfishly, to say the least of it 

reed upsetting, without the courtesy of 
explanation, reason or logic, and entirely 
without regard to the feelings of others, a 
state of affairs which she herself had been 
mainly instrumental in building up. She 
considered Alan’s probable fate as purely 
and simply a result of Elsie’s erratic con- 
duct; and for this reason she had over- 
ruled her husband’s greater discretion, 
and had insisted on telling Elsie of the 
matter. Moreover, faithful as Addie was 
in the main to her long friendship, disin- 
terested and uninfluenced by the opinions 
of others, she was yet woman enough to 
decide that Elsie should not mentally take 
her martyr’s stand in unalloyed comfort 
and sanctity. 


EEING that she knew only a part of 

what Addie judged as a whole, Elsie was 
not able to guess at the other’s line of rea- 
soning. That something had been rea- 
soned out, and not altogether creditably 
to herself, she plainly perceived. But she 
was not even faintly resentful. Notknow- 
ing the truth of the case, her friend could 
not be expected to render a just judgment. 
When she spoke it was quite gently. 

*Yes—I know I’m the one that’s mostly 
to blame.” 

“Oh—well, I don’t know about the 
only one,” said Addie, hastening to be 
strictly just in the face of such unexpected 
meekness. “‘You’re the cause of it all, of 


course. But what I mean just now, kid- 
lets, is this—you’re not playing fair. 
here are always two sides to every case 


and we have to consider the other fellow’s 
side a little bit, too. We can’t just decide 
what we want in the matter and then feel 
that’s all there is. It never works. Just 
now you're not being fair to Willett—or 
to anyone. If, for any reason or other, 
you have decided to have done with him, 
tell him so and be through with it. You’re 
just dilly-dallying—just being sweet 
enough to him to keep him—well, as he is. 
And then you're very indignant if he de- 
cides to act in a more clear-cut and busi- 
ness-like manner than you are.” Addie 
laughed indulgently as she ended. Her 
words were so straightforward as to be al- 
most harsh, and harshness was entirely 
foreign to her nature. 

“Vm afraid—to offend him; to actually 
antagonize him,” said Elsie in_ self-de- 
fense and without stopping to consider 
how it might sound. 

Addie did look faintly surprised. Com- 
ing from Elsie the words sounded foreign. 

“Well, I don’t think you need to be,”’ she 
said almost amused. “I don’t believe 
he’d hurt you—or try to.” 

Elsie smiled ruefully. She saw she was 
only making things—and impressions— 
She leaned forward and touched 


worse. 
Addie lightly and affectionately on the 
knee 


“Addie, I don’t blame you at all for 
thinking—as you do. You couldn’t very 
well think anything else, only knowing 
as much as you do. Some day—” she 
smile d sadly. 


*You’ve been such a good 
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friend—I know you have. You’ve stuck 
to me through thick and thin, through 
good repute and bad. And some day—it 


may be a long way off—but some day I’m 
: ’ 
going to tell you everything. I—can’t 


now.” 


DDIE gazed at her, quite evidently 
taken completely beyond any calcula- 
tion she might have made as to the proba- 
ble turn of events. “‘Well,”’ she said then, 
“V’ve thought all along that there was 
something—” She leaned back in the 
divan again, with an air of ceasing to con- 
sider any further a hopeless proposition. 
“Anyway, I’m glad you know,” she con- 
cluded, almost to herself: “I shouldn’t 
have been content if you hadn’t. Fore- 
warned is forearmed.” 

Elsie smiled, a faint grave little smile. 
And then she sat, chin buried in hand, 
and tried to think a way out of this new 
tangle. Of the probable financial loss and 
discomfort entailed by Alan’s dismissal 
from his post she did not think for a 
minute. Only of the man himself—of the 
injustice, the hurt. And yet she was glad 
to realize that there was that in him which 
lifted him above the power of men to hu- 
miliate. They could do him an injustice, 
could perhaps ruin him; but Alan was of 
those men who can not be humiliated. 

“It seems to me,” she said presently, 
looking up from a brown study, “that 
there ought to be something I could do. 
Can’t you suggest anything, Addie? 
Some way that I could head Willett off, 
persuade him or—anything.” 

“Oh, anything!” Addie laughed. 
“That’s a big order. But I’m afraid it’s 
too late. It’s an accomplished fact—or 
as good as—or it wouldn’t be known. Be- 
sides, how are you going to connect Wil- 
lett with the affair? We know who is at 
the bottom of it, of course; but no one else 
(nd if it ever came to a discussion, 
should have to call it a mere 


does 
even we 
surmise.’ : 

‘Aren’t there—wouldn’t you think the 
officials of the company would object to a 
thing like this?” wondered Elsie. “They 
must know that Alan is an efficient man.” 

“They do, of course. But few will get 
what has really happened. One or two 
will grasp the fact that there is a personal 
element in the matter somewhere—either 
a pull for the other man or a push for Alan. 
They’re used to that sort of thing. Be- 
sides, even if they knew all, they couldn’t 
offend Willett. He doesn’t own half the 
road, and a lot of the city, for nothing.” 

“Humph—he didn’t earn it,” observed 
Elsie scornfully. She did not actually 
know whether he had or not, but she 
thought not and voiced her convictions 
without considering. 

“No—his father did that,” agreed 
Addie. “But Willett’s no man’s fool 
though. He’s a strong man on his own 
account. Don’t you think so? He has a 
good time and lives every minute of his 
life, but he doesn’t forget to keep a firm 
hold on men and_ affairs a a 
And he has a way all his own of manag- 
ing things—as vou know. That’s why 
in this case—between you two,” she 
laughed, “I’ve been confidently expecting 
something to develop suddenly some- 





where. I knew he was taking it all too 
quietly.’ : 
Elsie nodded. And if she had known 


the man better, she too would have been 


able to judge that the calm was more 





threatening than any storm. All her re- 
fusals, and they had been many, to meet 
him alone anywhere or on any pretext had 
been taken good naturedly, generally with 
a laugh and a kiss. In return for what 
she fondly thought to be consideration for 
her changed ideas, she had met him at 
Addie’s, or at gatherings that she could 
attend with Addie, and where it was 
known he would be present. In this way 
she had thought to reduce by gentle and 
artistic degrees an obnoxious state of 
affairs to something like the normal and 
right. Yet after all her imagined clever- 
ness, all she had really succeeded in doing 
was to deepen instead of lessen an already 
existing wrong. 

“Tt’s funny,” 
minutes silence. 
prevail, but—” 

“Yes,” Addie laughed. “They also say 
that might i is right.” 

“But that is often quoted the other way 
about—making right is might,” said Elsie. 

“Humph—well?”’ Addie’s short laugh 
was a whole volume of comment. 

“Tt is, in the end; must be, surely,” in- 
sisted Elsie; “else by this time there 
would be no worlds left.” 

Addie looked unusually amused. “Dear 
me! I don’t imagine the actions of us mid- 
gets, good or bad, very seriously interfere 
with the march of the spheres.” 

Elsie did not press the matter further. 
Her ideas were getting clearer day by 
day—that is, she could grasp and hold 
them longer—but she did not as yet court 
an argument with any mind at all keen 
that was set in an estate of its own mak- 
ing. Instead, she reverted once more to 
the main discussion. 

“How soon do you suppose Alan will 
know of—of this?” she queried. 

“Oh, I suppose—pretty soon.” Addie 
frowned. “Terry thought lle prob- 
ably offer him a month’s salary instead of 
notice. They wouldn’t want him to have 
a chance to talk it over much at the office. 
Terry thought there might be a slight 
but they'll arrange all that. 
Terry didn’t think Calthorpe, the presi- 
dent, would like it at all if he understood 
—you know, much about it. But those 
who work with him will know him, and 
they’ Il see that he doesn’t get the straight 
of it.’ 


she observed after a few 
“They say right will 








N Elsie’s mind rose the image of the em- 

ployer who had stayed late at the office 
and was driving his secretary home on 
that fateful evening which began the 
mystery. The memory of Mr. Calthorpe’s 
face was vivid enough but when she 
sought to go further than that, to bring 
back some memory of the personality 
associated with that face, she failed ut- 
terly, as she had failed to restore any of 
the details of the office and the Hamby 
home. Striving to supply the lack, Elsie 
felt herself drifting out again upon that 
shadowy ocean from which she kept her- 
self only by concentrating upon the daily 
facts of Elsie Leland’s life. 

She looked a little wistfully at her 
friend, Mrs. McKeene. 


“Is Mr. Calthorpe a nice man?” she 
queried. 
“Well, you’ve seen him,” said Addie; 


“must have, many a time.” 

“Oh; well—seeing,” a trifle impatiently. 
“What is he like in his life, 1 wonder. 
That’s what counts. I thought perhaps 
Terry might have said.” 
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“He said he was rather a peculiar man, 
but \ ery straight,” recollected Addie. 

Elsie nodded. And then sat quiet, try- 
ing to think, to discuss with herself what 
this change meant, what it might bring 
about. It might mean—if Alan obtained 
a position somewhere at a distance, and 
they sold or rented the home—getting 
away from all that knew them, or of them. 
Oh, she would be glad! In that way it 
might be a blessing in disguise. Only 
Alan would be so hurt—in the hardest 
way aman can be hurt. He had loved his 
work—she was sure of that; and he had 
worked hard and faithfully. Now it was 
all to seem of no particular worth or value 
in the eyes of men. ‘That was what 
erieved Elsie in this matter; really all that 
did grieve her. 

“There isn’t actually anything to worry 
about,” observed Addie, breaking in on 
her thoughts. ‘Alan won’t be any time 

t all getting some other position. I’m 
sure of that. And there’s no use talking, 
Elsie; itll be lots more comfortable for 
both of you if Alan is away a good deal of 
the time. You know you can’t go on like 
this. [I don’t know—it’s the funniest 
thing.” She shook her head with an air of 
hopeless puzzling. “You’re simp'y not 
the same person at all since that foclish 
accident. Your looks and your voice are 
the same, of course, but—Oh, and some- 
times I even think your looks are chang- 
ing,” plaintively. “Vou seem to fill out 
your gowns as well as ever, but—you’re 
getting a sort of worn to an edge, trans- 
parent look.” 

Gh, dear me. I hope to goodness I 
don’t get transparent,” exclaimed Elsie, 
hastening to change so uncomfortable a 
train of thought. “I’m sure I don’t know 
where I should end up in that case.” 


T seemed to Elsie, as she sat at dinner 

that night, that Alan was particularly 
pleasant to her. Or it might be that the 
reproachful spirit in her mede her unu- 
sually sensitive. He had never shown the 
least disposition to sulk or snub her; but of 
late their conversations had grown more 
lengthy and—to Elsie, at least—more and 
more interesting and enjoyabie. Two 
reasons contributed to this result—Elsie’s 
gradually increasing confidence and power 
to express herself, and Alan’s observance 
and appreciation of the stand she was 
making in the way of improving condi- 
tions in the home. Of her attempts at im- 
provements along other lines he could not 
judge, although the fact that she was al- 
most invariably at home for dinner and in 
the evenings gave indications. Of home 
changes, however, he had plain proofs— 
if only in the greatly reduced expense 
sheet alone. He saw that in Ada she had 
less efficient help and that she cheerfully 
made up with her own labors what Ada 
fell short of accomplishing. 

“She doesn’t do as well as Annie, does 
she?’ ’ he inquired one day. 

“She doesn’t do as much, of course,” 
replied Elsie. “That wasn’t to be ex- 
pected. She doesn’t demand the same 
salary. But she’s amiable and obliging. 
And what she can’t do, I can.” 

And she did. In place of the helpless 
dependence on Annie, there appeared a 
woman who very plainly stood at the 
helm of things. Of the motive that was 
actuating her, of the reason for the tre- 
mendous change in her—a greater change 
than Alan would have thought possible 
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for any human being, let alone an emo- 
tional woman, to make in so short a time 

he did not attempt to guess. He would 
not even speculate. It may be that he 
was somewhz at ungenerous, or that many 
and repeated disap pointments had _ ren- 
dered him cynical and unbelieving; but 
he never for a moment supposed that she 
Was pursuing this good course for the sake 
of its good. She had a motive, which time 
would undoubtedly disclose. Meanwhile, 
he did admire the strong and consistent 
effort she had been able to make. That 
alone had been a_ pleasant revelation. 
There was hope for anything but weak- 


ness. 


ONIGHT, as they sat at dinner, the 

evening breeze comingin sweet breaths 
through the wide-open windows, the setting 
sun flooding the walls with mellowing 
golden light, it came over Elsie what a 
pleasant, peaceful home this was. How 
happy they might have been if—Oh, if— 
if what? 

Old man Lee, the gardener, was scuf- 
fling round gathering up his gardening 
tools, and Elsie surveyed him also with 
reflective eyes. “Lee’s a very good gar- 
dener—” she observed. 

“Yes. But what is the reservation?” 
inquired Alan, quick to catch the trailing, 
unfinished sound of the sentence. 

“Nothing—as regards that statement,’ 
smiling. “But I’m a trifle disappointed 
in him.’ 

seh e st 

“Yes. He refused to contribute to an 
ideal of mine. I asked him if he loved 
flowers, and he said he liked to see them 
come up good and strong—yes. I told 
him he ought to love them, because it was 
his faith in them, when he put the seeds 
in the ground, that made them come up. 
And he said that was queer. Because 
very often they didn’t come up, and then 
again very often they were not what he 
expected at all. 

Alan laughed. 
him, I’m sure.” 

“Tsn’t it? And he’s harsh and sinister 
in his handling of things, somehow. At 
least he gives that impression. I wonder 
how it is,” reflectively, “that cripples are 
so often bitter. Is it because the spirit 
can’t express through the faulty, half- 
conditioned body, or—You know, some 
believe the spirit shapes the body. I 
mean that the body is a sort of material- 
ized shadow of the real individual. But 
there couldn’t be crooked spirits, could 
there?” 

Alan shook his head smilingly. “I’m 
afraid I’m not enough of a metaphysician. 
But—no, I shouldn’t think there’d be 
either crooked or straight with spirit. One 
can’t associate the idea of line or meas- 
urement, or anything to do with dimen- 
sion, with spirit. I haven’t thought the 
matter over much, though I have often 
looked at cripples and wondered. I be- 
lieve I’ve always had a sort of an idea 
that a spirit imprisoned in an ill-condi- 
tioned body has some penance to per- 
form or lesson to work out. But,” he 
glanced at her in mingled curiosity and 
amusement, “when did you dive into 
metaphysics!” r4 

“Oh, I haven’t,” disavowed Elsie. “If 
I did I’d never come up again. But these 
things present themselves and one has to 
wonder.” 

After they had risen from the table 


“Very inconsiderate of 





Alan went into the morning-room and 
stood in the French window to smoke his 
after-dinner cigar, as was his habit. Elsie 
stayed in the dining-room and gave he: 
flowers fresh water; and as she did so the 
brooding, troubled thought came back 
into her face. Alan’s magnetism was 
strong upon her, and so soothing and sat- 
isfying was it to her that in his presence 
she forgot her troubles. Now they came 
trooping back. This pleasant cama- 
raderie that was growing up_ between 
them would soon be stopped. She won- 
dered if Alan would ever discover the 
agency working against him. It seemed 
to Elsie as she moved restlessly about 
that she simply must do something., She 
could not see upon reflection what good 
Addie thought to accomplish by telling 
her, if she were not to be allowed to use 
the information—or at all events not in 
the most important quarters. If she 
could not go to Willett, whom could she 
go to—unless it might be the president? 
Elsie did not see how she could very well 
go to him. Yet it would be a very great 
satisfaction to know that the men for 
whom, and with whom, Alan had worked, 
understood the cause of his elimination 
from the service. That alone would rob 
the thing of nearly all its sting. 


O fretted and tired did Elsie become 
from the fretting and yeasting of her 
mind that, forgetting for once Alan’s 
presence somewhere in the domain, she 
sat down at the piano. She played a 
fairly easy but soothing, winding Bach 
prelude; and then sang the plaintive 
“Waters of Minnetonka.” As she fin- 
ished the last, grateful for the peace that 
the music brought her, Alan came into 
the room and seated himself comfortably 
in the window-seat near the archway at 
the far end of the room. 

“Go on,” he commanded, leaning his 
head back and looking across at her curi- 
ously. ‘Your voice is broadening out 
considerably lately. You've been doing 
a lot of practising, haven’t you?” 

Elsie nodded absently. ‘‘Yes.” 

se notice a change in the music on your 
piano,” went on Alan. “You're not sing- 
ing so much of that light, trashy stuff as 
you used to.” 

“Oh! one always has to be able to sing 
that,” said Elsie non-commitally. “It’s 
what you are always asked for and what 
always takes. But I never liked it for 
myself. This is what I always play from 
cho.ce.” 

Alan looked incredulous. “Well, you 
certainly never divulged your real tastes 
before, then.” 

“Divulged,” Elsie smiled, playing in a 
lazy way portions of the accompaniment 
before her. “That sounds so funny. 
don’t know that you ever tried to discover 
my tastes in this or any other direction, 
did you?” 

This was a silly thing to say—espe- 
cially to the man before her, who saw 
most things—and Elsie knew it. But 
she was in the mood to say biting things, 
evenif at the same time they had tobe silly. 

Alan smiled in reminiscent amusement. 
“J don’t suppose I did do any Sherlock 
Holmes business in that line. When two 
people live together their individual 
tastes become apparent to each other, | 
should suppose. 

“Yes?” Elsie’s tone was politely unim- 
pressed. 
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“Yes. Don’t you think so?” 
“No.” 
“No?” Alan laughed. “Why, you 


know my tastes in most things, don’t 
you?” 

“T know most of your favorite dishes,” 
said Elsie, with an air of careful thought. 
“IT know by observation your favorite 
color in ties and your favorite mode of 
dress. I know by looking in the bookcase 
what books you choose to read.” She 
considered a moment longer. “I really 
think that’s about all. And you don’t 
even know that much about me.” 

Alan threw his head back on the uphol- 
stered window-seat and laughed. ‘Well, 
what amazingly contained and concealed 
beings we must have been. But how 
about it? Why is this scant fund of knowl- 
edge confined to you? Can I not at least 
know as much about you as you do about 
me? Can I not also look in the bookcase 
to see what books you read?” 

“Yes. But the result wouldn’t be so 
final,” answered Elsie unconcernedly. “A 
woman’s life isn’t divided up into so many 
portions and pigeon-holed, like a man’s. 
She takes from anything she comes in con- 
tact with. For instance, I read as much 
out of your bookcase as out of mine— 
more.” 

Alan was still smiling. 
you been doing that?” 

“As long as I’ve been here.” 

“The dickens you have,” scoffed Alan 
good-naturedly. “Do you forget how 
many, many times you've told me that 
you didn’t see how I could read the stuff 
I did—that it was converting me from a 
man into an icicle?” 

Elsie smiled, taking due note of this 
glimpse into past relationships. “I may 
have. But I read them, just the same. I 
don’t mind confessing that at first it was 
just words I read—dry and meaningless 
to me; that it was hard work, and that I 
had to make myself read. But I knew 
that in time, if I persisted, the spirit be- 
hind the words would stand forth, or that 
I’d get behind the words to it—whichever 
way you like to put it.” 

Alan stared across at her. So long and 
entirely puzzled and incredulous was his 
stare that presently Elsie took official 
note. 

“Of course I don’t like to be rude. But 
really, if you stare much longer I shall 
have to laugh right out in meeting.” 

Alan laughed himself. “Well, I couldn’t 
decide whether you were—to use a slang 
but very expressive phrase—‘ putting one 
over on me.’ You know it wouldn’t be the 
first time. There’ s no mistaking your 
gift of mimicry.’ 

“I don’t feel the least bit of a gift that 
way,” declared Elsie truthfully enough. 
“No—it’s spontaneous,” said Alan. 

Being unable to guess what experiences 
along this line her predecessor had treated 
him to, Elsie was silent. But she sighed, 
a little, weary, discontented sigh. Would 
she ever be able to emerge chrysalis-like 
from the shell of that other woman’s per- 
sonality. 

Sheshuffled the music irritably along the 
piano. There passed the beautiful Elijah 
aria, which Latache was preparing her to 
sing in the big choir of which he was the 
director. She did not sing it now, but 


“How long have 
g 


played it in a wistful, preoccupied way. 
“And He shall give thee thine heart’s 
desire.” 
The heart’s desire! High and noble de- 
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sires, surely—not foolish little human 
desires. The hunger of a woman for the 
love and dear companionship of one man 
—would he also grant that? Strange 
thing—this soul of woman. Here was she 
herself—led through such experiences as 
she could not have come through alone, 
catching visions of such vastness of life 
around and before as should have lifted 
her to wrapt, transcendent states. And 
instead, she turned coolly away and her 
heart mz ide its demand with age- -long as- 
surance—“Give me this man to love.” 


| amie awoke the next morning with a 
sense of burden. She went down to 
breakfast with a grave, preoccupied face. 
After Alan had gone she dusted the dining- 
and living-rooms with the same feeling— 
that of dallying with an issue. She knew 
she had to take this impending, intangible 
and perhaps altogether fictitious trouble 
and sit down with it, talk it over with 
herself and decide once for all whether 
she ought to try to do anything with it. 
She did not see what she could do; it 
seemed in a way preposterous to think of 
trying to meddle in the matter. At the 
same time she could not let it alone. She 
went out into the garden and crossed ver- 
bal swords with the prosaic Lee—and 
thither, also, went the patient issue. Elsie 
reflected, almost petulantly, that life was 
a horribly uncompromising thing. It 
would not brook the least neglect of any 
of the tests it presented. In fact, there 
was no such thing as neglecting them. 
They merely waited. And it occurred to 
Elsie that most failures consisted of this 
—a putting aside, from disinclination or 
fear, of things to be faced, until the total 
was too great to be met. 

When the telephone bell rang she went 
back into the house, rejoicing at the pros- 
pect of a possible break in her mood. It 
would be either Addie or Willett, she 
knew. It was Willett. 

“Top o’ the morning,’ 
cheerily. 

“Thank you. But I feel at the bottom 
of it,”’ she responded. 

“Yes? How is that?” 

“Oh—on the precipitation principle, I 
suppose.” 

“‘Heavy hearted?” he queried. 

“N-no. Jes’ a wonderin’ what it’s all 
about, anyhow.” 

“Don’t wonder, 
things slide.” 

“Humph. 
let them or not,” 
resentfully. 

“Well, go with them with a whoop and 
hurrah,” instructed Willett. ‘That used 
to be you all over. And you got along 
all right, didn’t you?” 

“Yes—so far,” Elsie laughed. “But 
you know there’s always an end to even 
the longest slide and sometimes there’s a 
horrible bump at the bottom.” 

“Bumps are good for one,” said Willett 
laughingly. ‘“‘All slide and no bump 
wouldn’t be any sport at all.” 

“Humph,” observed Elsie dubiously. 
“Ts this advice given from personal expe- 
rience? 

“No—it isn’t,” confessed Willett with 
prompt good humor. “But the principle 
remains. A few bumps would be good for 
me.” 

“Sometimes,” said Elsie, in a voice of 
ominous prophecy, “the bumps come all 
in a bunch at the end of the performance. 


” he greeted her 


” advised Willett; “let 


They mostly do whether I 
declared Elsie almost 





, 

“Let ’em,”’ scoffed Willett. 
ready for them.” 

Elsie reflected, as she sat and listened to 
his words, how less than useless it would 
be to approach him on the subject of 
Addie’s disclosure, even if she were free 
to do so—which she was not. He would 
guess at once from what source her in- 
formation came; and he was too powerful 
a man, too much in touch with council- 
men and senators and _ politicians—men 
controlling valuable positions such as 
Terry McKeene’s—for Addie to want 
even to seem to be in league against him. 
In any case it would do no good. If he 
had really made up his mind to any such 
move as lerry’s information credited him 
with, he would simply laugh the whole 
thing off the board to her—and go calmly 
on with it. 

After their light, bantering conversa- 
tion—which apparently meant so little 
but which Elsie felt covered so much— 
was over and he had bidden her a knightly 
and affectionate adieu, Elsie still sat at 
the phone stand, nursing her face in her 
cupped hands. 

The bright morning light came in waves 
of soft green through the vine-covered 
glass of the sun-room; the fountain bub- 
bled and trickled in soft, soothing monot- 
ony. It was a dear and pleasant home. 
If Alan had to go afield for another posi- 
tion, she would probably have to leave it. 
But in view of the greater gain she would 
not mind that. She would go with him 
gladly. 

No—it was not the siti loss of his 
position that hurt her as regards Alan. 
What did hurt her—hurt her tenderness 
for the man she loved, her quick pride in 
him—was the fact that he would seem to 
be so easily dispensed with as a man of no 
especial value or worth. If only men, the 
big men of the company, could under- 
stand why he went, and by whose agency, 
she felt that she could be fairly content. 
And that brought her back to the idea of 
going to the president, Calthorpe, an idea 

which had come into her mind even as 
Addie had been speaking of the matter. 
And several times since. Well—why not 
go to him? Whatever he did or did not 
do, he would know and understand. That 
was the main thing. It was an unusual, 
almost a risky, thing to think of doing. 
He would probably not want to listen to 
her on the subject. But if she could get 
enough into even the first few words— 
say, before he divined her intention—so 
that he would know. That would be all 
she would care—just so that he knew. 


HILE she still sat the door-bell rang, 

and Ada came and admitted some 

one. Elsie rose and went into the living- 

room, finding, to her surprise, Addie com- 

ing across the floor to meet her. She was 

fully dressed for the street. 

“Going or coming?” inquired Elsie 
quizzically, 

“Coming,” almost hurriedly. “Had a 
letter from Terry this morning. ‘The 
latest thing in footwear for his business is 
silk inside wool, and so he wanted a supply 
of silk socks sent at once—within five 
minutes after the receipt of the letter. 

Yo,” shaking her head as Elsie pulled a 
chair up for her, “can’t stay a minute. 
I’m late as it is. And the U!meisters are 
coming for luncheon.” 

Eisie looked at her keenly. She must 
(Continued on page 82) 
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"Say! Who Won the Wart 


boys.” Is there any especial virtue in 
an able-bod'ed man_ being killed prior 
to November 11, 19187 So reasons the 
doughboy. What if they did give away 
millions of pounds of materials? “Hell! 
I’d like to see the guy that got some.” 
What if they did sell candy, cigarettes, 
gum and toilet articles where otherwise 
nothing could have been obtained. “Hell! 
The folks paid for em once. They ought 
to give them away. Let the Government 
run these things, anyway!” 


Competing Witnesses 


It all depends on your definition of 


success. The Y. M. C. A. expended mil- 
lions of dollars on men and material for 
the service of the American soldier. Prob- 
ably all of that money was honestly spent. 
Probably most of it was beneficially 
spent. Canteens were provided where 
no canteens previously existed. En- 
tertainments were organized where no 
entertainments would otherwise have 
been given. Writing paper, magazines 
and reading rooms were often furnished 
for the use of the soldier. Buildings were 
taken over for social centers in the leave 
areas. So much and 
perhaps more was done. 
A host of generals, a 
secretary of war, a thou- 
sand pulpits thunder 
forth tribute to the 
Y.M.C.A. The institu- 
tion’s leaders congratu- 
late themselves and the 
public on how they have 
served the doughboy. 
While the recipient of 
all those services, our 
plain American man 

A company of infan- 
try, soon to be demobil- 
ized, was marching from 
the docks to Camp Mer- 
ritt. They were soon 
to wear the red chevron, 
and the choruses of 
happy voices were loud 
and boisterous. They 
cheered the girls they 
saw; they cheered their 
captain, their lieuten- 
ants, aye, and their top- 
sergeant. Two Y.M.C.A. 
w orkers approached 
the column, laden with 
chocolate. ‘Three cheers 
for the Y. MC. A.,” rang 
out a laughing voice. 
The boisterous column 
became suddenly silent 
and plodded stolidiy on. 
“Three cheers for the 
Y. M. C. A.,” repeated 
the jeering voice. Silence. 
Then from the rear of 
the column a chorus of 
voices struck up that 
popular, dirge-like song, 
“T’m_ sorry, dear, I’m 
sorry, dear, I’m sorry I 
made you cry—” 


HE S.0.5S.,orService 
of Supply, is a com- 
prehensive designation 

















(Continued from page 44) 


that has come to embrace all but the fight- 
ingmenoftheline. Toward it the doughboy 
has cherished many slight and serious 
grievances, realand unreal, worthy and un- 
worthy of him, based upon fact and fiction. 

Understand that it 1s a trait of the 
American soldier of all wars to grumble 
at all times and in all places except during 
battle. Before and after his period at the 
front proper, one of his greatest pleasures 
is to growl. ‘The doughboy of the A. E. F. 
found a beautiful, tantalizing target for 
aspersion in the many branches of the 
the M. P.s, the hospitals, the 
quartermasters and the ordnance per- 
sonnel. 

I do not wish to excuse the doughboy 
or the S.O. S., except to say that the 
doughboy is all too human and has taken 
a great deal of punishment he sees others 
exempt from, and he ts likely to overlook 
the virtues of any organization whose de- 
fects are daily brought home to him by a 
multitude of personal privations and dis- 
agreeabilities. Intense indeed becomes 
his scorn and exasperation when he picks 
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He loves from the depths of his heart the nurses of our hospitals in the S. O. S.; 
he is loyal to the rough, quick-handed medical officers that no amount of 


up a magazine from home, with over 
million circulation, and reads propaganda 
from correspondents in France, who en 
deavor to raise the home morale by scrib- 
bling of fictional luxuries enjoyed by th 
soldier of the line. Articles of that sort 
may now be bought in book form by those 
who want to know what the war should 
have been. 


The Service of Supply 


It is not that the doughboy regrets the 
hardships he underwent, for not all the 
knocks are hard knocks, nor are all hard- 
ships entirely unpleasant to well-trained 
men. He does, however, violently object 
to sailing under false colors, as if he had 
fought the war on a stomach full of ice 
cream, cake and pie, when he was not busy 
trying on broadcloth garments or playing 
baseball and tiddledy winks with mag- 
nificent athletic equipment behind the 
lines—in short as if he licked the Germans 
mainly because he was the “‘best fed, best 
clad, best armed” soldier in France. 

He knows the good people of the United 
States bought Liberty Bonds so that he 
might be that recipient of all the soft 
favors of life. He knows 
they had no apprehen- 
sions on that score. Had 
not the money been ex- 
pended? Had not the 
goods been shipped to 
France? Did not our 
high army chiefs pat 
correspondents on_ the 
back, tickle their intel- 
lects with great columns 
of statistics, stuff them 
full of oatmeal, ham, 
steaks, jams and candy 
at staff messes, and say, 
“See how the American 
soldier eats’? 

You may bet the 
doughboy, with his plate 
of slum with which he 
would have been satisfied 
otherwise, knew, felt and 
scorned such fiction, and 
then became dissatisfied. 
He did not kick if asked 
by a stranger how he 
fared, any more than he 
aired his grievances to 
the general, who, at in- 
spection, asks the rigid 
doughboy if he has any 
complaintstomake. But 
when doughboy met 
doughboy, it wasa rather 
picturesque distortion of 
the king’s English that 
aired their opinions of 
the S. O. S., from the 
nearest railhead to the 
ports of entry. 

After reading how 
“food will win the war,” 
“sold will win the war,” 
“wool will win the war,” 
and so forth, not exclud- 
ing winning the war at 
Paris, the doughboy rose 
up in his wrath and 
coined that expression 
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H Gust as if vou selected 
the sweets inthe SAMPLER 
rom len different packages of Whitmans 


The candies in the Sampler were really selected by the millions 
of Americans who have enjoyed Whitman’s since 1842. We 
packed selections from ten of our best-liked packages in the 
Sampler— sweets assorted just right for most people, and a 
charming introduction to ten separate Whitman’s products. 


- * Selected stores everywhere (usually the best 2 
} Drug Store) are agents for the sale of the Sampler ES 
and the other Whitman packages. = 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Even personal relations between 


officers of the rear and the line act 
| hung over a powder magazine 

| that the lightest spark would ay 
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disciplining or punishment could banish 
from his lips, “Say! who won the war! 

The doughboy has his own data on the 
case. Although on paper he was consum- 
ing the finest ration in the world, and 
although he believed that, in general, he 
was the goat, nevertheless he was never 
that species of goat that could masticate 
the best paper ration in the world. As a 
matter of fact, the ration that actually 
reached the soldier in the training areas 
of line divisions both before and after 
battle was an exceedingly short, monoto- 
nous and unbalanced ration. 

Our doughboy knew by the monotony 
of his experiences that he was generally 
getting all the beef he could eat, and as a 
rule plenty of potatoes, though there were 
serious occasions when potatoes were 
among the missing. The remainder of the 
ration was not entirely dependable and 
the unit supply officer knew that no better 
than the man who stood in line before the 
kitchen 


Slogan of Resentment 


There were not enough of the inci- 
dentals to square with his day in and day 
out of beef and spuds, stewed, boiled, 
baked or fried. Even the coffee, the sol- 
diers’ friend, though of good quality, 
arrived in quite insufficient quantity. 
The bread too often was delivered in mis- 
erable condition and not in full allow- 
ance, dried fruit was rare indeed, break- 
fast cereals rarer, while the amount of jam 
and candy issued was a jest more tragic 
than comic to the muscular body that, 
through excessive fatigue, craved sweets. 
Yet our doughboy was credited with a 
ration valued at $0.58 a day, which Uncle 
Sam had contracted to furnish him, and 
was believed at home to be the “‘belly- 
mollycoddle” of Europe, as one expressed 
it. 

This short ration was not an occasional 
happening, but a daily occurrence, nor 
did the next day ever make up for the 
deprivations of the day before. Great or 
small, it was always the “ration in full,” 
a vicious system under which other armies 
had refused to work or fight, especially 
the British, whose balance of power lay 
in the Line and not in the S. O. S., and 


whose soldiers had on several occasions 
taken summary and bloody vengeance on 
those who shorted the fighting man of his 
food. 

As a matter of fact the doughboy re- 
ceived only three components of the army 
ration in full—beef, potatoes and gener- 
ally bread. He would not qualify for a 
chorusman by kicking, if it were granted 
that such was the ration, that it was 
evenly shared throughout the A. E. F., 
and that it was known to be no greater 
by the people at home. But when he read 
in the S ©. S. press, all the way from the 
Stars and Stripes (under its old man- 
agement and before it was taken over by 
line soldiers) to the papers at home, of the 
paper ration that was daily satiating him, 
his kicking would put Maude the mule 
to shame. 

How the doughboy cherishes those 
standard assertions—The best food goes 
to the trenches,” “Chocolate for the sol- 
diers in the line’—and so forth, ad 
nauseam, for the doughboy. He knows 
how his company commander hoarded a 
week’s issue of candy so that on Sunday 
three pieces could be issued to each man— 
and such issues were during weeks of high 
fulfilment. He knows how the cans of 
jam were cherished until at last, after many 
days, one spoonful of jam per soldier could 
be issued. He knew when his company 
fund (the money that should be used for 
his entertainment and pleasure) was spent 
to purchase vegetables to save him from 
distemper, and even, as too often hap- 
pened in Belgium, to purchase bread and 
potatoes to add to the beef or mutton 
and the grain or two of canned corn that 
were to furnish the fuel and muscular 
power for the gruelling marches and the 
cold nights. 

He knew, this doughboy in his torn 
breeches and ill-fitting shoes, and he 
would not have cared a whoop (as he never 
did) if he were in the line; and he would not 
have cared adamn (as he always did), when 
he was in the rear, were it not for the 
propaganda that madehim appear asan ex- 
ceedingly envied man even by those who 
ate three squares a day. It was not his 
stomach but his pride that belly-ached. 
He did not care to be lauded as a hero be- 


cause he did not live as an epicurean; he 
simply wanted it acknowledged truthfully 
that he lived as a doughboy, which was 
the lowest living standard among Ameri- 
cans in France, a standard the negro long- 
shoremen of St. Nazaire would sneer at. 
Every doughboy knows that to be true 
and every company ofhcer has smarted 
under the rebuffs that met his protests. 

Perhaps among no other class will so 
high a pitch of grumbling be found as 
among the line soldiers who through 
wounds or sickness found their way to 
the hospitals, the convalescent camps and 
the replacement camps. A convalescing 
soldier requires food in an amount limited 
only by his capacity to receive it inter- 
nally. The doughboy is not the man to 
turn the other cheek and court blessedness 
through meekness when, a convalescent, 
he must stand three times or more in a 
mess line to coat over his stomach once, 
while the permanent force at that camp 
or large base is faring on a better mess 
than he had ever eaten in his canton- 
ment in the United States. That is the 
complaint of the great majority of soldiers 
returning to their organizations after a 
period in the rear. 


Wounded Pride 


It does not take the doughboy long to 
form an opinion in such matters and that 
opinion is reflected behind every sneer, 
“Say! who won the war?” Did you ever 
pause to realize what the doughboy means 
when you hear that question flung out 
from a column of marching troops? It is 
the challenge of his feeling of resentment: 
“You—bombproof! You, there, in your 
fine. clothes, with your French girls and 
your russet shoes, with your well-fed, pie- 
fed bellies, sending home German helmets 
and trying to order me round—say, you 
—bombproof, who won the war?’ 

The doughboy is not entirely just. Too 
often he is unjust to the individual whom 
he assaults with that question, the sneer 
that, at some time or other, has passed 
the lips of every fighting man in the 
A. E. F. He is not weighing judgments 
against individuals. To him the indi- 
vidual represents the system he is con- 
vinced has wronged him, the system he 
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g A New Closed Car that Fills a New Need 


HE success of this new 
Lex-Sedan solves the closed 
car problem. 


It is the frst car with the body 
built for the top; as perfectly 
matched a wut in appearance as 
the built-up type, yet it is 


Hundreds of pounds lighter; 


more economical on tires and 
fuel, and— 

Flexible; no more of the usual 
strains, twists, and top-heaviness 
with resultant danger of damage 
and breakage, therefore— 


More practical; permitting 
greater use on all kinds of roads. 


Lexington is able to originate 
this wonderful improvement be- 
cause top, body, and chassis are 
all built under one roof, practi- 
cally; the car as a whole is con- 
ceived, planned, and completed 
under one direction. 


See your Lexington dealer without 
delay. 


Lexington Motor Company, Connersville, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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believes is responsible for his ill-fitting, 
salvaged clothes, his worn-out or over- 
large shoes, his shorted rations, and the 
propaganda that makes him out for a 
“softy.” Few indeed are exempted from 
his resentment, but to those few no one 1s 
more loyal. 


The Ones He Loves 


Loyal he is to the nurses of cur hospitals 
in the S. O. S.. He loves from the depths 
of his heart the women who worked them- 
selves to the point of death, and even be- 
yond it, slaving for the wounded and sick 
that overcrowded the hospitals. Loyal 
he is to the rough, quick-handed medical 
officers who, day and night, worked to sal- 
vage the bodies of two hundred and three 
hundred shattered men in the overflowing 
wards of the meagerly-staffed hospitals. 
They are his kind of people, fighting peo- 
ple, who work, suffer dangers and priva- 
tions, and die doing overtime in the con- 
tagious wards as bravely as ever soldier 


died at the front. But to the average 
doughboy who has undergone average 


treatment in his temporary period in the 
rear, they alone are exempt, and the rest 
of the S. O. S. is the System. 

He holds no court for excuses and the 
faults of distribution. Someone is faring 
far better than he. Someone ts eating the 
cream, while his bunky still at the front 
is downing “willy” and hard bread. Some 
one who is sharing no perils or risking no 
limbs, who has never known how it felt 
to see a buddy “blown all to hell,” who 
has never really been hungry—this some- 
one is lapping up the cream the papers say 
goes first to the line. 

Greater still grows his resentment when 
he picks up a magazine from home and 
reads an article eulogizing a troop of negro 
freight handlers who unanimously agreed 
to work overtime for a night or two to 
send materials to hard-pressed divisions 
at the front. 

Those hard-pressed divisions of dough- 
boys are not unanimously agreeing to any- 
thing but the pushing back of the boche; 
they know of no such thing as overtime. 
Night and day of hell and horror, day in 
and day out, are a matter of course to 
them; rain, mud, filth, confusion and 
death are their daily lot. Eulogies for 
men who work hours overtime before they 
turn in to warm quarters or line up for 
warm meals, endangered only by the 
possibilities of a falling box or crate, while 
his buddies are obeying orders, aye, ex- 
ceeding their orders, at the front! When 
men in the line are dying and are short of 
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material, what right have negroes or any- 
one else in the rear, members of that same 
army, to do anything but obey orders 
every hour of the twenty-four, as a matter 
of duty and a matter of course, or else 
earn the treatment meted the boche sniper 
who shoots a doughboy in the back? So 
thinks the doughboy. “To hell with him!” 
is his attitude when, thinking such 
thoughts, he passes up an S. O. S. officer 
without saluting. 

Our doughboy, moreover, is not trans- 
ported into the seventh heaven when he 
learns at the hospital that he whose 
wounds carried him to the rear 1s not good 
enough to associate with Uncle Sam’s 
nurses, that he will suffer arrest and con- 
finement if found in the company of a 
nurse, that she will suffer reprimand, and 
that orders discriminate between the 
honor of a private and the honor of an 
officer. His spirit rebels at the “for ofh- 
cers only” sign hung upon the good 
women workers at our hospitals, a rule of 
the game unknown mn the line, where one 
man in the face of death 1s as great a gen- 
tleman as any other. 

This soldier of the ‘most democratic 
army in the world” is difficult to convert 
to the idea that a woman 1s not to be de- 
filed, when off duty, by association with 
an enlisted man, this nurse for whom he 
bears that healthy thankfulness of the 
ran who is served in his hour of need by 
a good woman. Our doughboy would be a 
very different kind of a man than he is if 
he were soon to forget this experience in 
the S. O. S.. Nor will our nurses quickly 
forget such regulations, by which they 
were robbed of the woman’s prerogative 
of choice. 

These feelings of resentment, with their 
many causes, and in their many phases, 
were quickly imparted to the S. O. S. by 
the blunt, sharp-tongued American dough- 
boy. ‘There were many thousands of men 
in the S. O. S. who had taken every course 
to be transferred to the line and had 
failed. It was not fair to them and they 
felt it intensely. Perhaps more intensely 
was it felt by those elements that had no 

stomach for the a All felt it, private 
and r: inking, and a counter-resentment 
without a vocal eae grew up against 
the doughboy, whose daily presence often 
brought the daily sneer. The little sel- 
fishness, pettiness, unfairness, discrim- 
ination, and propaganda that had irri- 
tated the doughboy to the jibe, “Who 
won the war?” tended to create an an- 
tagonism that resulted in many places in a 
“To hell with them!” attitude that hardly 





led to great cooperation between all el:- 
ments of the rear and the line, that 
increasingly felt by officers and men alik 
and that was several times violently di: 
played by departing troops at their poi 
of embarkation. In fact, so seriously wer: 
relations strained that departing troo; 
had to be warned by their officers not to 
yell, “Who won the war?” as they en 
barked for fear that the entire organiza 
tion would be summarily ordered from 
the ship and put to work indefinitely at 
the port. 

Even personal relations between officers 
of the rear and the line hung over a pow- 
der magazine that the slightest spark 
would ignite, memories of past grievances 
on one side, of insults on the other. A 
deplorable situation had thus arisen, as a 
result of which pleasant codperation was 
becoming rare indeed. 

A thousand and one petty acts were 
brought about through this growing mis- 
understanding between line and rear. 
It is not the kind of spirit that could have 
borne up under a long and losing fight. It 
is unfair to all and maliciously unjust to 
many in particular. It exists still in the 
memories of returned soldiers both of the 
line and of the S. O. S., for the reasons 
already given. Happily it is one of those 
foolish, futile, unfair resentments that 
manhood quickly banishes, once the irri- 
tations are removed. Civilian life, with 
its quid pro quo, 1s the great eraser of 
such resentments, written as on a slate, 
fresh only while the slate is being 
scratched. 


Mo ral 


Nevertheless, if lessons of war can be 
learned, this should teach us a funda- 
mental lesson of this war—the necessity 
for promoting codperation between the 
different branches of the service by truth- 
ful propaganda, by more careful inspection 
of the rear (let that be done by line ofh- 
cers), and by like treatment for all soldiers 
where that is physically possible. It is 
only by the truth that respect can be 
gained, and the doughboy has little re- 
spect for the manner in which he was 
served from the rear, in the light of the 
propaganda he saw scattered abroad. 

When Congress voted the sixty-dollar 
bonus to discharged soldiers (conscien- 
tious objectors also got it), it merely re- 
turned in part to the line soldier of the 
A. E. F. the value of rations he never 
received and that the Government had 
contracted to furnish him. The bonus 
remains due. 














Have you seen foothills go to sleep? 

They cuddle under the sun’s last kiss 

And pull the foggy sheets well up 
About their ears; 


Foothills 


By R. V. Hale 








And sometimes they have covers white, 
And sometimes red or gold. 
Then stars come out and sing them songs 


No mortal hears. 
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STERILIZED 
AMERICAN 
CHEDDAR. 
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N the quaint old village of Cheddar, near the City of Bristol, England, a farmer—Joseph 
Harding, of Marksbury Vale—carved for himself a niche in history by systemizing the 
crude and diverse methods of his fellow farmers in the manufacture of a cheese that has 8 V : t 2 
become the prime favorite among all English speaking people. arieties 
Each of 
National Favor 


Kraft 
Chile 


Swiss 


This cheese took the name of Cheddar—from the town where marketed—and Harding's 
method became the model for cheese making in America, where this variety has been 
variously known as “American Cheddar,” “American” or “Store Cheese.” The Cheddar type of 
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Pimento 
Rarebit 
Camembert 
Roquefort 
Limburger 





KHORN (HEESE 
IN TINS — 8 ™@ VARIETIES 


is known as Kraft. For Cheddar was first of the varieties to be refined and brought to 
the Elkhorn standard of cheese perfection by the patented Kraft process—a process 
that blends and ssterilizes the product of our own rural factories, making a cheese of 


smooth, creamy richness that you will like 


Cheddar cheese when made, cured and 
ripened the Elkhorn way has no superior 
in either tang, texture or taste. Its mild, 
mellow flavor; its pure, appetizing delicious- 
ness quite defy description—we could nob 
overpraise it if we tried. And the parch- 
ment lined container preserves—without 
preservatives—all its wholesome goodness 
until opened—any season or climate. 





Served in individual portions by leading hotels and on dining cars. 


immensely, and one that will “‘like’’ you. 


And too—when eating Elkhorn cheese, you 
are virtually consuming a piece of meat 
more than twice its size—the food proper- 
ties are almost identical. It is more than a 
tidbit or dessert—it is a major food. A per- 
fect alternate for meat, adding variety to 
your meal and giving more nourishment at 
less cost. Stock your pantry shelf. 





Try this ‘‘Macaroni Supreme”’ 
Add to Elkhorn Kraft (Cheddar) Cheese 


the amount of milk you would use for the 
macaroni. Mash cheese with fork and mix 
thoroughly with milk until smooth and 
creamy, using a little heat. Mix milk and 
cheese with boiled macaroni, turn in buttered 
dish, cover with cracker crumbs, dot with 


butter and bake. 











J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO., New York-Chicago 


Send your dealer’s name and \0c in stamps or 
coin for sample tin of Kraft plain or Pimento 
flavor, or 20c for both. Illustrated book of 
recipes free. Address 3631 River St., Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 








“When spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing soil” 





he Breakfast Room in its Variety 


HE special 


breakfast-room has important point in its favor is that it 


come to be regarded by home- helps to lighten the task of keeping the 


builders with 


much favor, and other larger rooms in proper order, a fact 


indeed it constitutes a very de- appreciated by the woman who does her 
sirable feature, whether one’s home be own housework. 


large and costly or 
small and inexpen- 
sive. It has every- 
thing to recommend 
it. Being compara- 
tively small, it is 
cozier for breakfast- 
ing in than the reg- 
ular dining-room; 
liberally lighted 
with windows and 
decorated and fur- 
nished in bright and 
airy styte, it gives a 
welcome cheeriness 
tothe morning meal; 
shut off from the 
other rooms, it af- 
fords privacy for 
this unconventional 
meal and the table 
may be kept. set 
without inconven- 
ience, in case the 
family’s breakfast- 
ing is irregular, An 
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A garden view through French doors and full-length windows. 
and table-top (glass-covered) of the same material 


It may be added that a room of this 
kind may actually take the place of a regu- 
lar dining-room, at a material saving of 
expense and labor. Viewed economically, 
do we not devote more space and care 
to the conventional 
dining-room than is 
warranted by the 
little time spent in 
it? Then, too, the 
breakfast-room, be- 
cause of its many 
windows, may be 
used between meals 
as a sun-room, it be- 
ing only necessary 
to remove and con- 
ceal china and table 
linen. For a small 
home the _ entire 
elimination of a din- 
ing-room is really a 
practical and desir- 
able asset. 

In the matter of 
planning, decorat- 
ing and furnishing, 
the breakfast-room 
affords many inter- 
Drapes, cushions esting possibilities. 

Naturally it will be 
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Residence of Bernard Minsky, Pasadena. 
Architect, Frohman and Martin, Pasadena. 
Contractor, J. W. West, Pasadena. 














HEcharm of stucco is in the finish coat. 


E m STAIN), 
With ATLAS-WHITE Cement your F Sy ine 

own individuality and good taste can’ be ] HITE 
expressed in either brilliant or soft-toned 

white. By using ATLAS-WHITE with 

granite chips, marble chips or variegated 

sand and gravel a wide range of charming 

color tones can be secured. 


Write us for our book “Information for 
Home Builders’”’. Itillustrates anddescribes 
in detail many beautiful stucco homes. 
We will gladly send you a copy free. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY Weitncaacel Be en its 
NEW YORK CHICAGO | hagas 
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convenient to the kitchen but*if possible should b 
more or less exposed to the morning sun. A sout! 
east corner is preferable but where it may be ex- 
tended somewhat beyond the main wall line an east 
side or south-side location considerably remove 
from the corner may be quite as satisfactory. Th 
outside walls should be given over to windows almos: 
entirely, with perhaps a pair of French doors provid- 
ing direct access to the garden. At least, the win 
dows should afford a view of some pleasing scene. 
In finish and decorative scheme the bright and 
cheery atmosphere should be maintained, perhaps 
even heightened, but not obstrusively. Sometimes, 
depending upon the amount of wall space given to 
windows and glass doors, a mellowing or softening of 
the outdoor light with which the room is flooded will 
be necessary. This may be charmingly accomplished 
through a proper handling of woodwork finish, wall 
decorations and drapes. Ordinarily, the woodwork 
should be confined to white or ivory enamel, a bluish- 
gray shade of painting or tinting, or some other light 
treatment; for the walls, either stenciled decorating 
or paper of delicate colors that blend with Nature’s 1 
color scheme outside. The matter of light-regulation 
may be managed though drapes and curtains. The 











If a breakfast-room may be made to serve small-family needs, why , 
build the conventional dining-room? tt WR Wed 
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Enameled wood furniture in a cozy nook that is also a sun-room 





One of the three built-in buffets pictured on this page 





oe 
latter, including the floor covering, should be of 
stronger shades or colors than the walls and wood- 
work and of figured or flowered pattern to harmo- 
nize with the outdoor foliage. 

Very little furniture is required but this little 
should be selected intelligently. Wicker, always ap- 
propriate and effective, may be had, like painted or 
enameled wood, in any desired color, and may be 
upho!stered to match the window drapes. 

Some sort of cupboard or sideboard is desirable 
but not essential and can be a permanently built-in 
fixture to harmonize with the woodwork instead of 
with the furniture. Three of the breakfast-rooms 
shown are thus equipped and as here designed they 
not only comprise very appreciable conveniences but 
also lend charm to the rooms in a decorative way. 

The breakfast-room should by all means be 
provided with some method for heating, either by 
fireplace, gas-grate or furnace. If it cannot be made 
warm and comfortable on a chilly morning it will 
fall far short of serving its purpose. 

Another reminder: the breakfast-room may some- 
. times be built on to the already completed house or 
Paneled wainscoting with painted design is a feature of thie pleasant evolved from a porch or other room. 

room, furnished throughout with serviceable reed Cuar_Les ALMA Byers 
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Cleaner in greatest favor. Rare rugs and treasured furnishings that cannot be re- 


l' the best homes is where you will find the OHIO-TUEC Electric Vacuum 
placed today at any price demand to be cleaned without being needlessly injured. 


The beating and pounding method of removing dust and dirt from carpets, draperies 
and upholstering is wrong in principle and abusive. Guard your possessions against 
any other wear than that they receive in actual use and service. The OHIO-TUEC 


“Cleans Without Beating and Pounding” 


Delivered anywhere on trial. Write 
for the name of our nearest dealer. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO 
James F. Kinder, Western Distributor, 1316 Belmont Street, Portland, Ore. 




















New York Clty. 


Dear SUNSET: 

New York counts that day lost whose 
setting sun does not see the introduction 
of a new fashion or whimsy in dress. 
There is just one dominant note running 
through the current styles and that is 
sumptuousness. History has a way of 
repeating itself which is almost past be- 
lief. After each war followed an era of 
gorgeousness in dress—a gorgeousness of 
pronounced femininity, colorful to a de- 
gree bordering on orientalism. In all the 
years that I have been sitting with my 
finger on Fashion’s pulse, I have never 
seen such sudden changes, each change 
more brilliant, more charming than the 
one just preceding. 

A stroll on Fifth Avenue these days is 
an adventure. The throng is so well 
dressed, so different, so gay and withal so 
charming; but it is the difference that is 
so marked. 

I am on my way to the Plaza to tea, and 
as I go I am absorbing the last-minute 
fashions that I may write you right off 
the Avenue,-as. it were. 

Even though the snow flies and one 
goes wrapped in furs fairly to the eyes, 
Spring has come! Paradoxical as that 
may sound, it is true. Jonquils and hya- 
cinths, flanked by stately pussywillows, 
nod at me from the florist’s windows as I 
go by and the shop windows are brave 
with an alluring array of summer frocks 
and millinery. So while the calendar 
registers mid-winter the thoughts of 
fashion turn seriously to Spring raiment. 
Of course the thin frocks, the audacious 
hats, the piquant pe irasols, the demure or 
daring bathing suits are intended for so- 
journers in southern California and _re- 
sorts along the Spanish Main. The spirit 
of coquetry and romance is interwoven in 
the fabrics and emphasized in the de- 
signing. One would know by just a casual 
glance at the new 
sports togs that they 
are intended for adec- 
orative career rather 
than a strenuous life. 
Fashioned of the new 
sports silks, they are 
tempered in sty ‘4 and 
restrained in color to 
the point of elegant 
simplicity, and belong 
to the picturesque 
setting of Coronado, 
Palm Beach and Ha- 
vana just as much as 
the Towers of Notre 
Dame and the Mills 
of Montmartre be- 
long to Paris. 
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Your instructions to me were, “Send 
us the latest authoritative New York 
fashions—tell us about the silhouette, 
the most wanted fabrics, the newest 
colorings, the kind of hats, the style of 
shoes.” What a large order, my dear 
Editor! I shall try to take them up one 
at a time. 


HE silhouette? To which one shall I 

pin my faith? The bouffant hip or the 
one pulled up in front, reminiscent of the 
old debutante slouch, which came out 
in the early autumn! Both have met 
with little success. The line remains 
rather straight and slim. The very short 
Parisienne skirt has not been accepted in 
New York. The skirts are shorter than 
they were last season, but they have kept 
within hailing distance of the ankle rather 
than the knee, as is the French style; but 
truly, in the matter of silhouette and 
length of skirt we know not what a day 
may bring forth. 

Brown, which was the predominant 
color throughout the Fall and Winter, will 
continue its vogue into the Spring, with 
navy blue to the fore again. ‘There is a 
new shade of green—eucalyptus—which 
should take rank as a “Native Son” in 
California. 

The hats depend more on line than on 
trimming for their claim to distinction. 
On the Avenue, where Winter styles still 
prevail, the Beret is the favorite model, 
but the tight-fitting turbans of glacé kid 
or silk duvetyn, embroidered all over in 
bewildering cobwebs or gay flowers, are 
very chic, as are the fur hats matching or 
contrasting with the fur wraps. For 
southern wear the smartest hats are made 
of satin Cerie, a new material with a 
highly polished surface, which is a fitting 
complement to the sports togs. The 
millinery buyers are flocking to Paris and 
within a few weeks the designers will have 
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“Every other woman 
you sec is wearing the 
short-vamp, stubby- 


toed Parisienne shoes, 

although the best 

shops do not favor 
the style change” 

















given up their guarded secrets concern- 
ing the Spring chapeaux. 

One sees many veils, and since the 
smartest hats turn back from the face, 
the veil is a softening influence in the 
fashionable woman’s life. 

At the moment Paris and New York 
have pinned their fickle fancy to leather, 
perhaps because it is scarce and expensive- 
that is the way the pendulum swings in 
the world of fashion. An importer is 
proudly exhibiting an entire costume of 
leather—leather as soft as Lydian airs, 
gray in shade and embroidered in white, 
an exact replica of a costume designed for 
the Queen of Spain. It is really a lovely 
thing and foretells in no uncertain way 
the advent of a gorgeous and extravagant 
style. Leather coats which came out in 
the autumn have proved their worth from 
the standpoint of becomingness, smart- 
ness and utility, and are now an estab- 
lished success. 

And speaking of coats I must tell you 
of one of the greatest surprises of my ex- 
perience as a Fashionist. I was teaing at 
one of the “swanky” road-houses, ab- 
sorbed in mufhns and marmalade, when 
a girl dashed up in a roadster, enveloped 
in the most daring and altogether won- 
derful coat I have ever seen—a putty- 
colored affair which shimmered and 
shone like a “good deed in a naughty 
world,” with big turned-up collar and 
flaring cuffs of wood-brown satin, and 
buttoned from chin to ankles with big 
silver buttons such as Cromwell wore on 
his coat. I could not decide what that 
ghimmery, smooth material could be, so 
laid in wait for the Girl-with-the-coat, 
and when she had finished her tea I was 
at her heels. Imagine my surprise when 
I discovered that the marvelous garment 
was madeof oil-cloth! Yes, really. I traced 
this coat to its origin and found that a 
famous Parisienne designer had sponsored 
it and that these oil- 
cloth coats, luxurious- 
ly lined with satin, 
are considered very 
chic for motoring in 
Paris. They have 
many points of merit 
—are warm as toast, 
shed the rain like the 
proverbial duck, have 
no affinity for dust, 
and as for their power 
to attract, witness my 
own experience. 

Just now it is in 
evening dress that 
one sees the New 
York fashions at their 


best, and evening 
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pir and (% arm 


These are usually possessed by the woman 
who knows that in the careful execution of her 
toilet, she has left no opportunity for slighting 
comment. Every detail has had attention—par- 
ticularly her cémplexion. 


She is equally at ease inthe witching candle 
light of the tea room and the bright sun-light ot 
the busy street because she knows that her skin 
is smooth, soft—delicately lovely. 


RESINOL SHAVING STICK 


ESINOLS gAP f= 


cannot be excelled for the man 
with a tender skin. 


RESINOL SOAP is often found among 
the toilet requisites of such a woman, because it 
refreshes and invigorates while it lessens the 
tendency to oiliness, roughness, blotches, chapping 
and other blemishes. Try it today not only for 
your complexion but for your bath. 


At all drug stores and toilet goods counters, 
Trial cake free. 
Dept. 2-H, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 




































getting Colorite. 


in thirty minutes and is so 


can use it. 


This is last year’s hat I’m Coloriting and it will look 
And I had 


these 16 colors from which to 


just as good as new. 


choose: 


Jet Black (Gloss Navy Blue Lavender 

Dull Black Cadet Blue Old Rose 
Victory Blue Cerise 

Yellow Sage Green Burnt Straw 


Directions on each box for mixing to obtain 
Brush for ap- 


most any other desired shade. 
plying included. 


Get Colorite from your drug or department 
store. If offered a substitute, send us 
and we will send you Colorite postpaid. 
Be sure to name the color you 
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want. 
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THE FAVORITE OF STAGE PEOPLE 


** Even betterthan I get in Paris,’’ 
is what the beautiful actress Anna Held 
wrote of Magda Cream. Stage folks 
know the advantage of using Magda 
befo.32 applying powder, and forrubbing 
out incipient wrinkles in the nightly 
massage. Musicians use it to keep their bands 
soft and pliable. 


Jars 25c and SOc 
Japanese Jars 75c 
Large Tins $1 
At Drug Dept’sor 
direct from 


Fred C. Keeling & Ce. 
Recktord, il, 








REG.wU.S. PAT. OFF, 


| Your Straw Hat 
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NEVER take chances with the imitations. 
how well Colorite does its work and I znsist upon 
It’s waterproof and durable. 


Brown 
Violet 
Gray 
Natural 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 


Carmote Floor Varnish and Finishes 


64 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. f 
) 
Canadian Distributors: A. RAMSAY & SON CO., $ 
Montreal { By 
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Dries 


easy to apply. Anyone 
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Gray Hair Disappears 


In From 4 to 8 Days 
Science has discovered the way for restoring hair to its 
natural color. It is offered to women in Mary T. Goldman’s 
Scientific Hair Color Restorer. In from 4 to 8 days it will 
end every gray hair. 


Vary, Golddanangy 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 
FREE Send today for a trial bottle and our special 


comb. Be sure and give the exact color of 

your hair, Try iton a Jock of hair. —" the results, 
and the pleasure of using. with the old w: 

You’ll not have gray hairs once ~_ have tried this scien- 
tific hair color a r. Write no 

TARY T. GOL ‘DMAN 
1514 achhunts Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, 
Accept no Imitations—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 





dress, which practically disappeared 
in war times, has returned more resplen- 
dent than ever before. There is a 
new firm in Paris over whom the smart 
Parisienne is fairly mad and, of course 
the smart New Yorker too. ‘These artists 
have a positive genius for fashioning even- 
ingapparel. Diningatthe Ritzlastevening 
was a woman in one of their creations. 
She was tall and slender. ‘The gown was 
built of sequins mounted on net as supple 
as satin. Commencing at the feet, th 
sequins were black and to the decolletage 
the whole gamut was run from scintillat- 
ing black through all the shades of gray, 
like smoke curling upward, until it faded 
away into a color that can only be de- 
scribed as the blush of a pearl, and here 
it melted into the flesh tones where it 
softly met the lines of the decolletage. 
From shoulder to bottom of the long 
snake-like train flashed a sash of burnt- 
orange velvet ribbon. Imagine the 
effect! This gown emphasized the natural 
figure line and, if I am any prophet, pres- 
ages the return of the Princess evening 
gown. 


i gies evening wraps are only rivaled in 
plendor by the tales of old Bagdad. A 
new fur is seen on most of the Paris wraps 
—mongolie—which in plain unvarnished 
English, is goat fur, electrified and glori- 
fied. Really it is lovely, and every time 
you look at it you sing a paeon of praise 
to the ingenuity of the clever Parisienne. I 
saw a wrap designed for a prominent 
debutante’s first appearance at the opera. 
The foundation was of jade-green satin, 
a soft, clingy affair banded to the knees 
with white mongolie fur, and over it all 
from collar to hem an enveloping flounce 
of black Spanish lace. Can you see that 
black lace with its splashy pattern of lilies 
veiling green satin, emphasizing the 
beauty of that knee-deep band of white 
fur? The Paris wraps have the most 
luxurious linings—chiffon velvet with 
every seam outlined with cording in a 
contrasting color. I saw one which was 
banded and collared with Hudson seal. 
The lining was of white velvet with each 
seam and the inside hem banded with the 
fur. What more could one imagine in cozy 
comfort and sumptuousness? 

Every other woman you see is wearing 
the short-vamp, stubby-toed Parisienne 
shoes. The best shops do not favor this 
style change and at first would not show 
them, but two or three of the small shops 
of private bootmakers were reaping such 
a rich harvest by turning out these 
ridiculous short-vamp shoes that the 
larger shops have been forced to include 
a few styles in their stocks. I say ridicu- 
lous, but they are so comfortable! So, 
you see, I am being ridiculous too. 

By next month the new styles will have 
had their try-out at the fashionable 
resorts, and I shall be able to follow your 
instructions, “Send us the authoritative 


New York fashions.” 
Tue FaAsuHIonistT. 
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J wish my hair were 


as pretty as yours 
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Send for your bottle 
and try at our risk 


LIP the coupon now and send for your Wildroot Liquid Shampoo (formulated by the 
bottle of Wildroot Liquid Shampoo (in makers of the famous Wildroot Hair Tonic) 


contains only the purest, mildest vegetable oils. 





UNDER our iron-clad the dainty traveler's size). 
‘ apo sal of ae 
ps ag a Wildroot We want you to enjoy a real shampoo entirely It cleanses delightfully without removing too 
eionid yrs"pes pi at our risk and to see for yourself how proper much of the natural oils. And it does not 
any good drug. store, treatment makes fluffy and beautiful hair and dry the scalp and make the hair harsh and 
Sree ar Sat See a soft, clean and invigorated scal brittle as ordinary soap is apt to do 
’ 4 e rn a 1 le 
7h. WILDROOT CO., Inc. . we 
e Buffalo, N. Y. 
1s your ; Why women prefer Use Wildroot Hair Tonic We guarantee this hair 
traveler s this shampoo after your shampoo treatment 
$1Ze bottle Women tell us that for the first 1. Wring a wash cloth out of hot 
, 
find it Wildroot Hair Tonic is guaran- | water and press tightly over 


time in their lives, one | 
perfectly easy to dress t 
after shampooing. 


teed to relieve dandruff, and | scalp to open the pores. 
to improve your hair more! 2. Wet the scalp with warm 
than any other hair tonic or water, apply a little Wildroot 
Ak will pay you. Liquid fa epee Massage the 
ot ah 8 em iy es ge oe — well into the pores 
enencia: pin with a gentle, rotary motion. 
scalp entirely free from y Baw: 3. Ri S k id h 
ruff and invigorating the ons -, Rinse with warm water, then 
wana: with cold. Dry thoroughly. 


eir hair 


The reason is that there is no 
free or uncombined alkali in 
Wildroot Liquid Shampoo. It 
is the alkali in ordinary soap 
which makes hair brittle and 


hard to handle. 














Wildroot 
Co., Inc. 


Buffalo,N.Y. 
1 enclose 10c. 


Pleasesendmethe 
Traveler's Size Bottle 

of Wildroot Liquid 
Shampoo. If lamnot 
fully satisfied you agree 
to refund my money. 


Name. 
Address. 
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Clock your Home with Gilberts 







The Old Way 
and 


The Gilbert Way 





WINLITE—RADIUM DIAL 
Alarm and day movement 
634 inches high 


GILBERT Night and Day 
Radium Dial Clocks 


Different and better—in looks and in service. Ask your dealer to show 
you one of these dual purpose Gilbert radium clocks and you will under- 
stand why they are today in the bedrooms, boudoirs, nurseries and dens 
of people who insist upon having the best on their home surroundings. 


You, too, will realize the new comfort and convenience of these clocks, 
when in the darkness of your room you can see at a distance their sharply 
outlined radium hands point unmistakably to the clearly defined radium 
markings which have been placed opposite numerals. A clear vision of 
both hands and hour markings, instead of a blurred circle of diffused 
radiance due to treating the entire numerals with a thin coating of radium. 
Fine in appearance, their simple but attractive lines, substantial and last- 
ing finish, and artistic dial make them fit into an atmosphere of refinement. 
Their excellent time-keeping qualities are the result of over a hundred 
years experience in clock building by their makers. 
There are other Gilbert Clocks, radium-dial clocks in fine wooden 


cases—and a complete line of ornamental non-radium dial clocks 
Sor mantels, desks or walls, in dining room, library and parlor. 


WM. L. GILBERT CLOCK COMPANY 


Makers of Good Clocks Since 1807 Dept. S WINSTED, CONN., U. S. A. 








Dealers: Supply Gilbert Radium Clocks, the clocks of 
longer and stronger night visibility. Write for proposition. 





TWILITE—RADIUM DIAL 
One day alarm clock 
64 inches high 


RADIUM NINE—RADIUM DIAL 
Nine day clock with auto- 
matic alarm. 7 inches high 


NO. I144—ELEGANT 


Mahogany—Hand rubbed finish 
204 inches wide, 10 inches high 














What of the Nation? 


(Continued from page 23) 


When the President said this reservation 
“cut the heart out of the League,” when 
later he wrote it was a nullification of th: 
treaty, he could mean only what the 7e/: 
graph insists must be our future policy- 
action in Europe in secrecy without con 
trol by Congress or the American people. 


When Americans Got Full Equality 


“The proposition submitted is of far- 
reaching import. The basic principle is 
founded upon the demands of national 
spirit and national defense. It represents 
the policy of every country strong in self- 
respect and patriotism, for it maintains 
the principle that in the international set- 
tlement of all matters concerning naval or 
military affairs, or in matters relating to 
national safety, the nations participating 
in an International Conference shall have 
but a single vote. The underlying princi- 
ple governing the proposition is one that 
must have a very important bearing in 
promoting or impairing international 
amity and comity. It affects the dignity, 
prestige, internal peace and defense of a 
nation, and therefore it concerns its 
national life. The United States 
should be placed upon an equal voting 
strength with the nation having the larg- 
est plural vote at this Conference.” 


HIS is not an argument madein behalf 

of the so-called Johnson amendment 
for the equal representation and voting 
power in the League of Nations of the 
United States with Great Britain. 

It is not a speech in the United States 
Senate pleading that our Republic be not 
subordinated to any other nation in any 
League or Conference. 

If the quotation were any of these I 
would write it with some trepidation and 
with the certainty it would call down upon 
me the denunciation and scathing abuse 
of all our pro-British patriots. The 
words, though, are those of American dele- 
gates selected to negotiate a treaty with 
Great Britain and they were uttered only 
seven years ago. The occasion was an 
International Radio-Telegraphic Con- 
vention in London in 1912. One of 
the most serious subjects of discussion 
was the voting power of the various coun- 
tries. Great Britain, under a previous 
instrument, had taken votes for the Union 
of South Africa, Australia, Canada, 
British India and New Zealand. How 
familiar this sounds! Our great Republic 
had not then reached the humiliating 
position of subordination of which the 
League of Nations men today are so 
proud. Our delegates staunchly stood for 
equality for America. The resultwas what? 
Great Britain insisted, America stood firm, 
indignantly repudiating any suggestion of 
subordination or inferiority; and finally 
the American delegates in their pride of 
country refusing any solution but abso- 
lute equality, our Republic was accorded 
its just due. Just as Great Britain had 
taken five votes, the United States took 
five, one each for Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippine Islands, Porto Rico and the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

We have revised that precedent now, 
and supinely and ignominiously occupy 
the position Britain gave us under the 
League—of one-sixth the importance and 
one-sixth the power of the British Empire. 
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Even a blaze 
set by a fire 
bug has no 
chance with 
“Grinnells.” 


ee 7 = is > 


Ea rong 


Make a Deir alth ‘ie Fire! 


If you knew that a fire was soon to come, that it would 
try in every way to disrupt and destroy your prospering 
business, you would make an appointment with that fire if 
you could. 


You would ask to know the particular spot and the 
exact minute. You would be there on the dot. 


A dozen buckets of water would be handy to give 
your guest a cold reception. 


You wouldn't be five or ten minutes late. 


A Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System figuratively 
speaking, has an appointment with your fire. It is there 
at the exact spot, at the particular minute. It greets 
that fire with many buckets of water and, try as it will, 
the Fire cannot disrupt or destroy your business. 


Before the fire could be detected by the most careful watch- 
man, “Click!”——the sprinkler head deluges the space below 
it with a resistless rain that smothers every trace of fire. 

Your insurance man will tell you of the surprising cut in premiums 
that follows the installation of a Grinnell system. This means that 


the installation in a few years pays its entire cost and thereafter 
continues to pay big dividends as long as you are in business. 


Important 


Heretofore the underwriters have often required a 
tank supply for automatic sprinklers in addition to 
the city mains. Now, however, Grinnell Sprinkler 
equipments can often be installed without a tank. 


Get the facts. For full information write 


GRINNELL COMPANY 






(eo 
of the Pacific 
453 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES—439 East Third St. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 1517 L. C. Smith Bldg. 








| work. 


All, Widow: 


(Continued from page 34) 


months. In harvesting she operated ; 
seven-foot binder herself, with some In 
dian women to shock. In addition sh« 
worked her binder over twenty-five acres 
of wheat for a neighbor who needed hel). 

“T never felt so well in my life!’ Mrs. 
Hatch assured me. ‘When I started on 
this | knew enough to be careful not t 
overdo things at first. It’s fine work with 
the outht | have, specially the tractor 
I just loye that!” and she patted 


| the big wheel of the machine with as much 


| affection 





as she would have shown a 
favorite collie. 

“T have nearly all the one hundred and 
sixty acres broken up and fenced now. 
Next year it will all be in crop and then 
I’ll show some figures and more stock! Of 
course the buildings are very poor, but 
what’s the use of doing better when we 
don’t know whether we can hold the land 
any longer than the first five years. Any- 
way, these buildings will have to sufice 
until we get on a permanent basis, either 
here or elsewhere. My husband is very 
eager to see a farm ready for him when he 
feels like getting off a locomotive, and I’m 
going to get it ready!” 

From Small Beginnings 

For many years before her recent mar- 
riage Mrs. Paisley—then Miss Edith 
Reno—ran a great sheep-ranch in Camp- 
bell, Wyoming. Back in the pre-war days 
her annual clip and lamb crop amounted 
to over thirty thousand dollars, and she 


| bossed six to ten men all through the year. 
| A range woman, born and bred, she is as 
| familiar and successful with horses as with 








sheep, rearing and breaking her own sad- 
dlers. In 1909 she won second prize for 
riding at the Wyoming State Fair. In 1g10 
she took first prizes in the relay and nov- 
elty races at Newcastle, Wyoming. In 
1911 she took first prize and world’s 
championship at the Wyoming State Fair. 

During the lambing times, which usu- 
ally occur in bad weather in her state, 
shé is out continually, directing the move- 
ment of ewes and their new-born lambs 
to sheltered bedding grounds. As a busi- 
ness woman, selling her wool to the elo- 
quent and persuasive Eastern buyers and 
corresponding for the sale of her feeder 
lambs, she is the equal of any man in her 
country. And her marriage has by no 
means curtailed her activities in the 
business. 

The development of an alfalfa widow 
begins usually on a small, easily-handled 
farm not far from the town or city where 
the husband is employed. And some of 
the very big farms of the Far West were 
started by the work of wife and children 
on land combined with the city earnings 
of the father. A potato grower who now 
counts his crop by carloads was started on 
the road to success by his wife’s fine cul- 
tivation of a single acre of these tubers. 
Another man in Montana who sells over 
two hundred fine, thoroughbred horses 
every year, was formerly a small store- 
keeper whose wife loved horses and 
bought and trained several colts before 
he sat up and took notice. Many men, 


who have seen the surprising results of 
their wives’ flocks of hens, handled with 
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& VERYONE who reads can write; 
all who write should have Eversharp 
—men, women, children. Eversharp 
writes 250,000 words with one filling 

—is ever handsome and ever economical 

of effort, time and lead—ever sharp and 
never sharpened. Smartly made in every 
appropriate style for everybody —with 


handy eraser and pocket clip or chain ring. 





Equally at home in an exclusive club or 
a busy office. The standard pencil equip- 
ment of nationally known companies. 
$z and upward. Dealers everywhere. 

THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Western Representatives: Bert M. Morris Ce., 444 Market St., San Francisco 


EVERSHARP 
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The csaties Principle 
Distinguishes the A-B-C 


tl | The most ick washer must be the one that 
gives the greatest agitation with the least wear 
i} on the clothes. Machines that forcibly swirl or 
pound the clothes, or imitate the scrub-board 
{| method of washing, necessarily shorten their life. 

Clothes can be washed clean and quickly with 
gentle handling, as you may learn from a home 
sagen of the 


A-B-C 
| res Se — go 
| Super Flectric 
America’s Leading Washing Machine 
| Once Around and Reverse 

The white maple cylinder in the A-BC reverses at the end of 
every revolution, forcing hot suds through the clothes 44 times 


i per minute. The frequency of agitation and the gentle handling 
are superioritics that distinguish the A-B-C Super Electric. 


The Washing Principle Makes the Washer 


! 

| 

Preference for the A-B-C Super Electric is not due to any one 
| feature, but to the combination of superiorities which represent the 
| 

| 











greatest value per dollar invested. 

The A-B-C dealer will gladly give you a home demonstration and 

HT || arrange time payments if desired. He will not urge you to keep the 
|| A-B-C if you are not fully satisfied. 

| “The A-B-C of W: Jay”’ Directo 

ad tne In “The A f Wash Day” Dire , r 

Our Book, of Good Housekeeping Institute tells 

“The A-B-C “How to Machine Wash.” Ask for it. 

of Wash Day Name of A-B-C dealer will be sent also, 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Leading manufacturers 0) electric and pou er washing machines in America 


: aN // ons ———— 


It Is Important 

That You 
Order 

Promptly 






















































































unremitting attention, have put in th 
surplus earnings and savings and built 
a production and trade they had ney 
before thought possible 

This should not indicate that th 
women are not themselves capable 
handling big things. Mrs. Maggie Smit!) 
Hathaway of Montana has for nine year, 
since the death of her husband, operate: 
thirteen hundred acres of farm and rang 
land finely cropped and stocked. She ha 
a man and wife on the place and othe: 
help—-who, during the exigencies of th: 
war, were women only— making and har- 
vesting the crops. It was called by th 
neighbors ‘the m: rless farm.”” In addition 
she had to atterd the regular sessions of 
the State Legislature, of which she is a 
member. When not so engaged she 1s at 
her ranch, directing the work, pruning het 
own fruit trees, and is often behind a 
team, plowing, disking or reaping. 

In driving across northern Montana last 
fall—a country as dried up and barren 
after two years of continuous drought as 
the notorious Death Valley—we saw in the 
distance one of the widely separated oases, 
a clump of trees startlingly green against 
a background of drab hummock. 

“There’s a homesteader whom the 
drought won't drive out!” said the county 
agent. “She has cut loose from the ac- 
cursed all-wheat crop practice and she 1s 
pulling through—rain or no rain. 

Descending a light grade into a consid- 
erable basin, we left the burnt-up desert 
and ran into a most welcome clump of 
ereen and gold. There was wheat, a fair 
stand well filled out, vegetables and 
thrifty-looking pasture on which a group 
of Jersey grades was grazing. 

In a few moments the agent was pleas- 
antly greeted by a tall, rather gaunt 
woman whose eyes gleamed cordially. 

“Tt’s beginning to look pretty lonesome 
round here!’ she laughed. “Most all of 
’em but me have gone out—dried out. 
I’m sure glad to see you! No great rush 
of work just now, but I'll have to get in 
that wheat in another week sure.” 

Presently I got her story—under a 
promise not to use her name. “If you do,” 
she laughed, “lll be having women and 
girls hikin’ in here to know how I did tt 
of what I paid for the ad!” 


The Scrub Woman Wins 

“Well,” she continued, “T’ll tell you 
how I happened to start. My husband 
died eight years ago and I began to see a 
chance to live at last.”” Her face clouded 
with a sharp tinge of bitterness as | her 
thoughts went back to the past. “I'd 
been living in a Chicago tenement for 
years—an’ | guess you know what that 
means! [’d been working at house- and 
office-cleaning most all the time. We had 
no children and I often thanked the good 
God for that, but I’m sorry now, | 
sure am! 

“Well, I made up my mind that I’d cut 
loose from it all, so I sold off what few 
traps | had and came out to Omaha. | 
worked there a year, at the old work 
ofice-cleaning—-but I got better wages 
than I ever got in Chicago and I got ’em 
all myself and saved some. Then I heard 
about homesteading and it just haunted 
me day and night. At last I came overt 
here with a family that was going to try 
it and they picked out that nice, level land 
up there. I picked out this, and they 
laughed at me for getting in a hole. But 
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Stores Earn fg... 
$6000 cal) 
$3120 Yearly: 


From a Little 
Waste Space 


















Took in $10,000 
“Wave had our machine over 
3 years and have taken in more 
than $10,000 on pop corn and 
peanuts.”’— Bloomington, IIL, 
population 26,850. 


Bought Him a Car 
“Profits derived from Butter- 
Kist machine first 12 months 
paid for machine and bought me 
2 $1,200 automobile besides.’’— 
Electra, Tex., population 640. 


Paid For Itself 
“Paid for machine out of 
profits in less than year.”—Mt. 
Pleasant, Ia., population 3,874. 


Increased Other Sales 97° 

“Made 49,015 sales of Butter- 
Kist pop corn and peanuts first 
year and it increased my sale of 
magazines 97 per cent.”’—Evans- 
ville, Ind., population 76,078. 











Pay From Your Profits 
Our Easy Payment Plan gives every buyer a chance to pay 
right out of his Butter-Kist sales as thousands have done. 
Don’t think you have to be located in a busy center to make 
this machine pay. The beauty of the Butter-Kist is the way it 


The Greatest Payer 


That a Store or Theatre Can Have 


Do you realize that America is on the threshold of her greatest business era? 
Iivery day we are getting letters from Druggists, Confectioners, Grocers, Bakers, 
Department and Variety Stores and Film Exhibitors who want the Butter-Kist 
Pop Corn Machine to attract and expand the enormous retail trade set loose by 
the ending of war. 

What are you doing to seize this life-time opportunity? Will you start right 
now by sending for our much discussed Butter-Kist book and see the sales records 
and photographic proof of the hundreds of stores and theatres earning from $60 to 
$250 clear profit per month, AND MORE, from a little waste floor space 26 by 32 
inches? 

1—Motion makes people stop and look. 


P ays 4 Ways— 2—Coaxing fragrance makes them buy. 
L bk / 3—Toasty flavor brings trade for blocks. 
OoR. 4—Stimulates all store sales or theatre attendance. 


Pop Corn and 
Peanut Machine 





draws trade to you. Many a business that never sueceeded with- 
out this machine has been put on its feet. 

An average of only 90 nickel bags a day means about $1,000 a 
year profit. 

Everybody loves pop corn and Butter-Kist ranks in highest 
favor because of Butter-Kist’s exclusive toasty flavor, made 
under our patent. process. 

— ee ee ee 








Valuable mw 


This coupon has started many a business man on the road to 


new profits. 


Hach read an advertisement like this and had the good horse- 
sense to know that it doesn’t cost anything but a postage stamp 


to investigate. 


If this machine pays big profits in towns of 300 and 400 popu- 
lation as well as in the largest cities, then no man in business can 
afford to ignore it. Mail the coupon now for full facets and amaz- 


ing success records. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 


404 Van Buren Street 


For PROOFS, PHOTOS and PRICES 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
404 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Without obligation, send me your free Butter-Kist book— 
“America’s New Industry’’—with photos, sales records, and 
estimate of how much I can make with your machine. 





Indianapolis, Indiana 
au4 
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*. < Ine largest selling 
quality pencil in 
the world 
f In whatever quarter of the world 
he : you may be, you will find 
/ that discriminating people use 
and leading stationers sell, the 
famous VENUS PENCILS— 
Oh they are Perfect forany Purpose. 
17 Black Degrees and 
“i 3 Copying 
i For bold heavy lines 
6B-5B-4B-3B 
’ For general writing 
'. and sketching 
2B-B-HbB-F-H 
* For clean fine lines 
2H-3H-4H-5H- 
6H 
a For delicate thin lines” 
5 7H-8H-9H 
1 Plain ends - $1.00 per doz. 
; Rubber ends 1.20 ‘* 
ri At all stationers and stores 
my throughout the world 
th American 
: Lead Pencil Co. 
; 206 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 
y and London, Eng. 
ie) 
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they've gone out now, broke, and I’m 
still here. 

“You see, when we were poking round 
looking at this old desert I tramped across 
a small spring down in here, and I remem- 
bered what a gentleman I’d worked for in 
Omaha said: ‘If you can strike a spring, 
hang to it! It’s as good as running gold 
out in that country.’ 

“So I fled my entry right here. I had 
money enough to buy one cow and a 
cheap horse, but I got four or five acres 
broken up by lending my horse for a while 
to the other folks and then they’d help me 
in return. The second year I scratched 
along pretty fair, although I’d never been 
on a farm before. But I got this twenty 
acres down in this hollow planted to 
wheat. I earned a few dollars over in 
Havre now and then, nursing some sick 
person or doing some cleaning. That was 
a good year and my wheat crop was good, 
giving me some more money, enough to 
buy another cheap horse. 

“That little spring I found didn’t 
amount to much. It gave enough water 
for the house and stock and the neighbors 
came in for some; but I got to poking 
round where it came out of those rocks— 
I’m of a poking disposition, I suppose— 
and I borrowed a crow-bar and kept pok- 
ing away as far as I could reach and must 
have cleared away the opening, for I got 
twice as much water. Then I thought of 
my vegetables. I didn’t eat anything else 
the first year, and I got in a few boards 
and built that flume you see across the 
low place. That brought water over to 
the garden. 


A Spring in the Desert 


“That was the start. It’s sure surpris- 
ing what a little, tiny stream like that'll 
do; but yuu see it’s running day and 
night. I got it by degrees over that ten- 
acre pasture and so started up a good al- 
falfa patch. Then I diverted it to the 
other ten-acre patch to help the grain and 
other stuff. It isn’t much water but I’m 
using every drop, winter as well as sum- 
mer, and it has saved me through this 
fearful, long drought. 

“That was six years ago—the second 
year I was in here—when I thought of irri- 
gation. I’d never heard the word before I 
got here, but it’s made me independent. 
I’m not afraid of any drought now! That 
gentleman was sure right when he said 
that a spring was as good as running gold! 

“And I’m doing well—for an old office- 
cleaner!” she laughed cheerily. “I’ve got 
seven good cows and the team, a dozen 
hogs and all the poultry I can feed. My 
butter and eggs alone gave me all the cash 
I needed for groceries last year. Havre’s 
only six miles from here and I drive in 
twice a week; I haven’t got a car yet and 
don’t want one! 

“I’ve made enough to build all you see,” 
pointing to the cozy three-roomed cot- 
tage, the snug barn and _ shelter-shed. 
“And I’ve done most of the building my- 
self, getting a man or big boy to help with 
the timbers. For two years I lived in a 
one-room shack with a ’dobe roof; went 
in debt for the lumber and tools I needed 
and built it myself. 

“T do my own plowing, seeding, culti- 
vating and harvesting. Ten acres of 
wheat isn’t much to cut, but last year I 
got three hundred and fifty bushels and 
sold it for seven hundred dollars. All I 
paid out to get that was the threshing 


cost. Then | hag six hundred bushels «f 
potatoes; they brought me another five 
hundred. I sold some calves and quite a 
lot of garden stuff that brought me three 
hundred more. I’m fencing in all my half 
section although I guess I’ll never farm 
more than this twenty acres. That’s giv- 
ing me all the money I want. But there’|] 
be people in here after a while to buy 
land, when the long spell of drought is 
over, and if mine is fenced and partly 
broken I can make the sale all right 

likely get eightor tendollarsan acre. That 
would give me two or three thousand do|- 
lars for three hundred and forty acres. 

“But if I don’t sell, that land will give 
good forage when the rain comes; and 
then I could put in a little bunch of feeder- 
sheep or calves—or some stockman 
round here would rent the grazing. I’ve 
got it all figured out—in my mind!” 

“You’re surely showing success,” I re- 
marked; “you’re a good farmer and a 
good business woman; but—er—isn’t it a 
very lonely life for you? I understand 
that you’re doing everything yourself.” 

“Lonely life!’ she repeated, and the 
look of bitter memory came into her face. 
“Lonely !—after those years in that brutal 
tenement? Look! When I left there | 
wanted never to see man or woman again. 
Lonely !—with my dear cows and good old 
horses and my sweet collie? No, sir! And 
I never have been afraid. Look in here!” 

She stepped to the cottage door and 
pointed in. On one wall hung a double- 
barreled rifle. “The man in Omaha gave 
me that when he heard what I was going 
to do. He said it ’ud be good company— 
and it has been. If ever I have felt a 
touch of nervousness I’ve looked up at 
that, then the nervousness was all gone. 
But there’s never been anything to be 
nervous about; only a coyote or desert 
wolf yelping round in the winter. And 
that’s what my nervousness does for 
them!’ She pointed, laughing, to a pair 
of fine skins lying on the floor. 

Looking Into the Future 

“All the same,” she went on musingly, 
“T did begin to think a year ago that some 
time in the distant future, when I began 
to get a bit old—” her eyes had a merry 
twinkle, “it would be good to have some 
one round who cared for me. So 
adopted a little girl who had been left an 
orphan, hadn’t a relative anywhere, as far 
as we could findout. Hereshe comes now!” 

There was a rattle of hoofs on the dry 
soil and a cowboy yell from a shrill little 
voice. The girl whirled round the corner 
of the barn, reigning so suddenly that her 
pony slid on its hind feet as she saw the 
strangers. She was a beautiful girl of 
seven or eight in a neat dress of kahki, her 
face shaded by a broad-rimmed Mexican 
sombrero. 

The greeting between the mother and 
daughter showed plainly that they were 
real chums. Then the Alfalfa Widow 
spoke: “I'll let her stay with some friends 
in Havre when the schools open; that’s 
got to be attended to. But I shan’t be 
lonely. I'll have her to think about and 
I’ll see her two or three times a week.” 

Stepping closer to us as the girl fondled 
her pony, she dropped her voice and a 
beautiful, soft gleam came into her eyes 
as she murmured: 

“Don’t you see! When I’m old she’ll 
likely be married to some good man and 
they'll take care of me then.” 
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JOLET DAY 


Tk ke e S - 


LEGAL GLARELESS aneV) VU SAFE 


The Blue Lens With Black Visor 












‘as, Pair “AD Pair 


ANY SIZE In CANADA 

Motorcycle $3.00 Pair 

Sizes $1.50 East of 
Rockies 


Just As Good as it Looks 


You get better light, better placed; and the 
other fellow can look at you squarely without 
batting an eye. 

Put the Violet Ray on your car to-day 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 
direct, mentioning your car name and model. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Violet Ray is a handsome lens—a credit to 
any car. And it is legal—and safe—and 
courteous. 
Its blue glass stops all red and yellow glare— 
sends out a flood of pure white light to the sides, 
down and far ahead. The black visor prevents 
any dangerous upward shafts. 

MT. PLEASANT, PA. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


The Norton-Munter Co. iec0it.Gtthaie "Seattle, Wash. 
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MALL daughter is proudly bringing 

in the cheese drop biscuits, all hot 

and crisp and delicately brown, right from 
the oven! 


Mother mixed the batter this morning and 
put it away in a cool place. It took only a 
few minutes to bake them just in time for 
Mother’s tea! 


You can keep batter all day or over night 
when you use Ryzon, the Perfect Baking Pow- 
der. Absolutely pure, accurate and depend- 
able, Ryzon, used according to Ryzon direc- 
tions takes all uncertainty out of your baking. 








Ryzon is packed in full 16 ounce pounds—also 25¢ 
and 15e pac kage s. The new Ryzon Baking Book 
(original price $1.00), containing 250 practical 
recipes, will be mailed, postpaid, upon rece ipt of 
30c in stamps or coin, except in Canada. 


GENERALCHEMICALO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


Ryzon Cheese Drop 


1 level cupful (44 pound) 
jour 





\% teaspoonful salt 

3 level teaspoonfuls Ryzon 

1 level tablespoontul (‘4 
ounce) butter or fat 

8 level tablespoonfuls (4 
cup) grated cheese 

44 cupful (1 gill) water 
Mixlike drop baking 

powder biscuit. Bake 

twelve minutes in hot 

oven. Sufficient fortwelve 

biscuits. 








Ryzon 
level measure 











Dye All Fabrics 


In One Dye Bath 
Cotton— Wool— Silk— Mixed Goods 

Make over last season’s waists and 
dresses with Sunset and save the cost of 
new goods; a rich, new color and they will 
look smart and fresh—it’s so easy and 
costs such a trifle. 

Sunset is fast — 22 beautiful colors — 
gives really wonderful results on either 
light or heavy material. 

Ask your dealer for your fa- 
vorite color or send us his name 15¢ 
and fifteen cents and we will 
mail you a cake postpaid. 


Pink, Scarlet, Cardinal, Wine, Light Blue, Navy Blue, Light Brown, Dark Brown, 
Light Green, Dark Green, Gray, Sand, Heliotrope, Yellow, Mustard, Old Rose, 
Old Blue, Orange, Black, Taupe, Purple, U.S. Olive Drab. 


NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION 
Dept. U. Mount Vernon, N, Y¥, 











Unfair! 


(Continued from page 38) 


if something had not happened to intc:- 
fere with my plans. 

When the car came to a stop in front 
of the club-house a howling mob of mcn 
and boys swarmed round it, shouting 
“Scab! Unfair! Scab! This club is un- 
fair to organized labor!” 

It was the caddies’ union endeavoring 
to obtain a wage of a dollar and a qu: arter 
a round for stumbling over sticks and 
fosing balls. 

I made no attempt to get off. When 
the car went on I went with it. I didn’t 
know where | was going and I didn’t care. 
All I wanted to do was to get to a place 
where the baleful influence of economic 
unrest could not reach me. And when | 
got to the end of the carline I knew that 
I had’ reached just such a place—for the 
restful calm of the Cypress Lawn Ceme- 
tery spread all about me. For the first 
time in my life a cemetery actually ap- 
pealed to me. 

As I was about to enter the gate | 
caught sight of my old friend Robinson. 
He saw me, too, and came toward me at 
once with his hand extended. As we 
shook hands I noticed that he was 
dressed all in black and had a wide 
mourning-band on his hat. 

“I’m so glad you came,” he said in a 
low tone. 

I swallowed hard, trying all the time 
to think of something suitable to say. Up 
to this moment I had known nothing of 
his bereavement and even now I hadn't 
the slightest idea who was dead. I felt 
that the occasion called for something 
rather non-committal and at the same 
time not too unfeeling. 

“‘So—so death c-came at last—” I fin- 
ally managed to get out. 

“*No; at the very first,” he replied. “It 
was frightfully sudden.” 

I tried again. “It is very sad,” I said. 

He was so moved by those words that 
he affected not to have heard them and 
suggested that perhaps we had better go 
to the lot where the others were already 
gathered. And as men will do in mo- 
ments of great stress, he spoke of incon- 
sequential things. 

“Lucky I waited for that car,” he mum- 
bled; ‘I might have missed you.” 

That encouraged me to try to bring a 
little more comfort to him, so I said, “It 
is the peace that passeth understanding.” 

I did not look at him at the time but | 
was conscious of the fact that he was giv- 
ing me a searching sidelong glance. As 
he looked away again, he muttered: 

“Well, if it passeth labor troubles J will 
be satisfied.” 

I gave no sign that what he had said 
was unusual; I knew that he was all un- 
strung from grief. And he went on: 

“Regular nightmare. In the first place 
the embalmers were out, so that part of 
the program had to be dispensed with. 
In the next place the casket-trimmers 
were out and the coffin had to be lined 
by a window-decorator. Then we ran up 
against the chauffeurs’ strike and for a 
time it looked as if I’d have to drive the 
hearse myself. But we finally found an 
ex-fire-truck driver who undertook the 
job. He forgot that he was going to a 
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New Riding Qualities— And Greater Economy 











ITH this new Four-Door 
Sedan, road fatigue is reduced 
to a minimum. 

The three-point suspension 777plex 
Springs give it the steadiness and 
riding ease of a heavy car of long 
wheelbase with the lightness and 
economy of 100-inch wheelbase. 


Overland 4 Sedan is economical 
of gas and tires; its freedom from 
the wear of road shocks gives the 
car longer life and greatly lessens 
upkeep cost. 

Attractively upholstered and 
equipped complete, including Auto- 
Lite starting and lighting. 





= WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 
Willys-Overland, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Iddia I IIIa ddd III I Idd ddd ddd II IIe ddd I LLL LULU LGELLULol 22 1o ! 
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eral, however, and reached the ceme- 
’ fully half an hour ahead of the fun- 

I procession. Anyone might think that 

s about the last straw, but—here we 


A Personally Conducted Funeral 


We had come up to a group of people 

thered about a lot and as Robinson 
disappeared among them I attached my- 
self to the outside edge and waited re- 
spectfully for the services to begin. As 
[ waited I looked among the people stand- 
ing about the grave; I thought that per- 
haps the deceased would be conspicuous 
because of absence. First I looked for 
Robinson’s wife; she was not there. Then 
| looked for his mother; she too was 
absent. Nor was I able to locate any of 
his brothers or sisters anywhere round. 
My thought was that the bereavement 
coupled with the economic difficulties 
that had attended it must have pros- 
trated all the survivors except Robinson 
himself—and it was easy for me to believe 
that even he was slightly deranged. The 
strangest part of it was that in all that 
crowd I could see only one person I knew 

-old Bill Hutchinson. I edged over to 
him and said: 

“It is very sad.” 

“Very,” he answered. 

Then I cast discretion to the winds. 
“Whose funeral is it, anyway?” I asked. 

After considering for a moment he re- 
plied, ‘“‘Why, I think his name is Scobille.” 

“‘Well—well, what is he to Robinson?” 
I demanded. 

“Nothing at all—except a lodge mem- 
ber. Robinson was elected Exalted 
Master last week, you know. So 
course he has to take charge of a member’s 
funeral.” 

I became conscious of another voice be- 
hind me and, with some slight annoyance, 
turned to see what the trouble was. An 
old man with a gray beard was walking 
up and down talking apparently to him- 
self. And, thinking that he must be a 
relative of the deceased overcome with 
grief, I went over to offer him what com- 
fort I could. 

“Tt is very sad,” I said. 

“Tt is more than that,” 
terly; “it is unfair.” 

“What is there unfair about death?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, death is fair enough,” he an- 
swered scornfully. ‘‘What I am kicking 
about is the Cemetery Association. It 1s 
unfair to organized labor! Now you take 
us gravediggers— 

1 turned and walked away. 

“It’s unfair!’ he called after me. 
‘And I respectfully urge you not to pa- 
tronize it!” 

I did not stay for the funeral; I left 
that cemetery and started to walk home. 
It was a long walk and darkness overtook 
me as I was going through the park. Be- 
ing tired I sat down on a bench to rest. 
\fter a while a man came silently out of 
the darkness and sat down beside me. 


he replied bit- 


of 


He was the most dejected-looking indi- 


vidui il I ever saw as he sat there all in a 
heap, his hands in his pockets and his cap 
pulled far down over his eyes. At last I 
spoke to him. It was my idea to take him 
sut and buy him a good supper, but [| 
thought that I had better find out first 
whether he had another engagement. 

“Aren’t you doing anything tonight?” 
{ asked in my most friendly tone. 
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Fight Film 


To Save Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities. 





’ i 
Sa ig 


It is Film that Ruins Them 


This is why brushed teeth discolor and 
decay. And why old methods of cleaning 
have proved so inadequate. 


Your teeth are covered with a slimy film. 
It clings to them, enters crevices and stays. 
That film is the cause of most tooth troubles. 


The tooth brush does not end it. The 
ordinary dentifrice does not dissolve it. 
So, month after month, that film remains 
and may do a ceaseless damage. 


That film is -not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance, which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


what discolors- 


They, with 


are the chief cause of pyorr.ea. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
tartar, 


Also of many other troubles. 


Dental science, after years of searching, 
has found a way to combat that film. Able 
authorities have proved the method by 
many careful tests. And now, after years 
of proving, leading dentists all over America 


are urging its daily use. 


Now Sent for Home Tests 


For home use this method is embodied in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent. And a 10- 
Day Tube is sent without charge to anyone 
who asks. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis- 
solve it, then to day by day combat it. 


The way seems simple, but for long pep- 
It must be acti- 
vated, and the usual agent is an acid harm- 
ful to the teeth. But science has discovered 
a harmless activating method. And mil- 
lions of teeth are now cleaned daily in this 


sin seemed impossible. 


efficient way. 


Let a ten-day test show what this new 
way means. The results are important, 
both to you and yours. 
results of old-time methods and you will 


then know what is best. 


Compare them with 


Cut out the coupon now so you won't 
forget. 


Papsadén 


REG.V.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists everywhere 


See What It Does ! 


Get this 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. 
Learn what clean teeth mean. 


Address - 


294 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 991, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name _- Meer: 
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He turned and surveyed me from head 


to foot. Then he asked in the hoarsest 
voice I ever heard, “‘What’s yer line, 
cull?” 


I couldn’t see what difference my occu- 
pation made to him, but I thought that 
if it would be any satisfaction to him I 
might as well tell him. “I’m on the second 
floor : 

“Second-story man, eh?” 
in a tone of unmistakable admiration. 
“Yer all right! Youse was askin’ what 
was on tonight. Not adam’ thing—we’re 


he exclaimed 


Out?” I asked. “What do 
mean?” 

“The Yeggs and Safe-crackers walked 
out las’ night. We ain’t gonna work no 
two hours a night if we starves. W’en 
are youse second-story guys gonna folla?” 

“Tonight,” I replied, rising quickly to 
my feet. “I must be going along or I'll 
be late for the meeting.” 

\s I walked rapidly away from him my 
mind went back over the events of the 
day. Was there no place where one could 
go to escape from strikes and rumors of 
strikes? I had tried during the day a 
number of places that I had felt sure 
could not fail me—and in every one of 
them I had been mistaken. Strikes, 
strikes, nothing but strikes! 

On leaving the park I took a short-cut 
through an obscure street that led to the 
boulevard, and it was while passing 
through this street that I happened to 
observe a sign that seemed to promise 
relief at a time when I least expected it. 
It was a dimly illuminated sign on a mean 
little house, and yet I was more attracted 
to it than if it had been the most bril- 


you 





liant glare on the Great White Way. 
said simply this" 
SPIRITUALIST 
MEETING TONIGHT 

I went in. I contributed liberally to 
the collection that was taken before t! 
medium went into his trance. And wh: 

I am not in any sense of the word a spiri 

ualist I tried to get myself into full ha: 
mony with the meeting, that is, I put 
down all hostile thoughts. I forced my- 
self to keep an open mind, saying to my- 
self over and over that there might h 
something to it. 

At last the medium went into his trance 
and was carried to the table, before which 
he was seated with a pencil firmly set in 
his hand. For a time he remained per- 
fectly motionless. Then he began to 
write. An assistant who was looking 
over his shoulder read aloud: 

“Spirit land in turmoil—spirits greatly 
excited—flying delegate orders strike for 
twenty-three hour day, high-power wings, 
more up-to-date garments, and the abolish- 
ment of mechz inical harp-players—unfair 
—this plane is unfair to organized—” 

I waited to hear no more but slipped 
hurriedly out into the night. 

“Do you suppose they have strikes in 
hell?” I asked of the policeman on the 
first corner I came to. 

“Shure-re!”’ he replied. “I never seen a 
sthrrike but w hi it was hell for somebody.” 

“But what’s it all coming to?” J 
demanded in a tone of the utmost des- 
peration. 

“Well,” 
ing voice, 
in one divvle of 
sthrrikes.”’ 


he replied in a large comfort- 
“af it kapes on, likely it’ll end 
a big sthrnke ag’in’ 





In the House of Another 


(Continued from page 56) 


surely be imagining it, but she could al- 
most think that Addie looked flustered. 
“And so I went down at once and sent 
off the socks,” went on Addie. ‘‘And— 
Now, Elsie, for goodness’ sake don’t ever 


let Alan know that I was busy enough to , 


rush right home to tell you this. It isn’t 
that. But—lI just know it’s to do with 
you. And you must know where you’re 
going, as far as possible. If it were a case 
of coming to tell a woman that I had seen 
her husband talking to another woman—” 
Addie tossed her head in refutation of the 
possibility of such a thing. 

Elsie stood and gazed at her—waiting. 
She knew enough by this time of Addie’s 
way of getting to a subject not to question 
or even try to guess. 

“T took the street-car to town,” went 
on Addie. “Jim had the electric down at 
the battery man’s. When I was ready 
to come home, and waiting on the corner 
by the International for my car, whom 
should I see a few feet in front of me but 
Alan, talking to a young woman. [| 
wouldn’t have thought anything much of 
that, only the girl looked—oh, excited 
almost. And Alan was talking very seri- 
ously to her. A street-car came along and 
as a truck was standing near the curb I 
had to step a little nearer to them to see if 
it were my car, and I heard Alan say, 
‘But I thank you just the same for telling 
me these things, although I can’t bring 


myself to believe them.’ It wasn’t my 
car, so I stepped back. It was her car 
though, and Alan put her on it. Then he 
saw me and came up and asked me if | 
were waiting for a car. I told him yes 
And then, because I don’t often get a 
chance to tease him about another wo- 
man, | said, ‘I’d ask you to hurry it up, 
but from what I see I don’t believe you’re 
a very sympathetic squire of dames in dis- 
tress.” He knew what I meant and looked 
almost disgusted. He said, “That’s Miss 
Hamby—President Calthorpe’s secretary. 
Railroad business only, you see.’ But he 
was troubled.” Addie looked at Elsie 
with inquiring eyes. “Don’t you think 
she had been telling him—? I don’t know 
—TI have a feeling she—” 

Elsie looked at her with eyes fairly set 
in a wide stare. Then she laughed, a reck- 
less laugh, full of a sort of defiant despair. 

“Let the deluge come. It’s better than 
waiting for it. The stage is all set for the 
last scene in the melodrama.” She 
stretched out her arm with a mock melo- 
dramatic gesture. “The tornado coming 
down the valley, the vilyun creeping up 
the winding path toward the lonely 

cabin where ae helpless maiden is—Isn’t 
it funny, Addie?” 

She laughed again, but Addie was 
rather shocked. She had been about to 
say more but at Elsie’s outburst her atti- 
tude changed. 
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The Transformer 


Search where you will in the pages of 
electrical history, you will find few, if 
any, developments more significant 
than that of the transformer. No choice 
of name for it could have been happier, 
for the transformations it has wrought 
have been astonishing. 


It transformed an age of steam into 
an age of electricity. It transformed 
the town, with its slow-moving horse 
cars, its feeble oil or gas lamps, into 
the hustling twentieth-century city. 


Asthe city used to look in the days 
before the transformer revolution- 
ized lighting and transportation. 


LINE AND POWER 


It has transformed commerce and in- 
dustry, office and home, carrying into 
each the electrical economies that char- 
acterize the life of today. 


For it is the transformer’s ability 
to change the intensity of current that 
has made possible transmitting elec- 
tricity overlong distances economically, 
then “stepping down’”’ this current so 
that it may be applied with safety to 
the task of driving a motor in a street 
car or industrial plant, lighting your 
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—from Old to New 


lamps or cooking your dinner in an 
electric range. 


For the transformer as it exists today 
the world owes much to George West- 
inghouse and his associates. Through 
his foresight and ingenuity, a system 
of electrical distribution based on the 
transformer was developed. 


In 1892, at Pomona, California, 
Westinghouse built the first line to 
transmit power at the previously un- 
heard of pressure of 10,000 volts. Today 
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eStiHe 


150,000-volt transformers are in com- 
mon use and Westinghouse has pro- 
duced others with capacity as great as 
220,000 volts. 


Whether it be a big power plant 
transformer or a much smaller one on 
a pole outside your home, remember 
the next time you see it that it is per- 
forming a task of immeasurable benefit 
to you and to all mankind. 

WESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The city of today owes its bright 
lights and swiftly moving cars and 
trains largely to the transformer. 
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Inlands and 
the smoke test 


A car equipped with Inland Piston Rings 
seldom leaves behind it a trail of grayish- 
blue smoke. 


Smoke of this color indicates that oil is 
getting into the firing chamber and is inter- 
fering with combustion. 


In order to be proof against leakage of oil, 
piston rings must fit the cylinder with 
absolute tightness. 


But the ring too must be solid, without 
gaps at the ends. 


The Inland Piston Ring with the spiral cut 
safeguards against leakage. 


Because it is made in one piece and cut 
spirally, it is gas-tight and oil-tight. 

And its tension makes possible a snug fit 
against the walls of the cylinder. 


Whenever your car puffs out grayish-blue 
smoke, look to your piston rings. 


Inland Machine Works 


1637 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo 





INLAND 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 











she expostu 


‘ 


“Now, kidlets, dear—” 
lated. ‘Don’t get excited.” 


“Oh, I won’t,” declared Elsie. ‘Don't 
you know that too much is a sedative :” 
HEN Addie left her and hurried 


home, Elsie found only one clesr 
thought left in her mind. The idea of go- 
ing tosee President Calthorpe had strengt/i- 
ened somehow into a determination. She 
wanted to do it—and do it at once. She 
wanted to set her house straight while yet 
it stood up about her. And that was the 
only thing she could see to do. She would 
doit. And after that— 

Though she did not realize it, she was in 
a state of suppressed excitement that 
keyed her up to above normal. But she 
went about the fulfilment of her plans in 
a careful, orderly way. First of all it oc- 
curred to her that Miss Hamby must be 
back at her post. If so—she did not know 

-What could Una do to her, anyway, 
more than she had done, and would do? 

Elsie ate a very light lunch—hardly did 
more than drink the cup of chocolate that 
Ada brought her—and then went upstairs 
and dressed with much care and consid- 
eration. 

The doing of the nearest duty carries 
with it a very soothing effect. Or else 
youth and health are incurably optimistic. 
Or perhaps both. At all events, as she rode 
down to the city, Elsie even began to hope 
again. Perhaps Alan would not believe 
Una’s tale. How could he? Who would? 
And if only he would leave town and take 
her with him, all might yet be well. She 
would show him by her life and service 
that, whatever he thought of her past, she 
wasnowa woman worthyof respect. Allher 
hopes came to be hinged on that—Alan’s 
leaving town and taking her with him. 

Very busily, but yet not at all fearfully, 
Elsie rehearsed to herself the exact words 
in which she would state her errand to the 
president—in case she should be success- 
ful in getting to see him. Her main 
anxiety was to make her statement as 
brief as possible, compatible with cover- 
ing all the information necessary. For 
two reasons—on account of a business 
man’s supposed contempt for even one 
superfluous word and because she wanted 
all possible facts uttered betore any inter- 
ruption could occur: 

So intent was Elsie on her errand and 
the right and successful conduct of it, 
that it never occurred to her, as she 
stepped out of the elevator of the second, 
floor of the Blain Building and entered 
the L. S. & E. offices, that anyone beside 
Miss Hamby would be at all likely to 
know her even by sight. So she was 
oblivious to the quick stare with which 
the office boy who took her card favored 
her. When the boy came back and in- 
formed her that the president would see 
her, she followed him through a long room 
with many desks. As they approached 
a heavy one-paneled door at the far end of 
this room, the door opened and Una 
Hamby stepped out. As Elsie passed her 
their eyes met, for the first time since that 
good-by at St.Stephen’shospital. Inthose 
black-lashed gray eyes still flamed resent- 
ment and hostility and it seemed to Elsie 
that they flashed a message in which 
threat of attack was strengthened by con- 
fidence of success. But in that moment 
Elsie passed the threshhold of the presi- 
dent’s office and the boy had closed the 
heavy door gently behind her. 
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Picked By the Government 
Chosen By Big Business 


GMC % to 1 Ton Truck, Through Reliability and 
Endurance in War and Every-Day Commercial Use, 
Wins First Place as_.-gh Grade All-Purpose Truck 


Since the very beginning of the motor truck 
industry the whole country has been looking 
for the all-around Truck. 


Just as the ordinary, general-purpose wagon 
is the evolution into a standard design of many 


number of standard models, this GMC 34 
Ton Truck was picked as it stood for class 
AA in place of a design developed by Govern- 
ment engineers. 


Again the GMC 34 Ton Model had measured 
up to the need—it had 


varying types, men haveex- 
pected a standard all-pur- 
pose truck to some day be 
developed. 


This long-expected product 
of experience in truck build- 
ing and truck utility ac- 
tually has arrived in the 
finished and proved design 
of Model 16, GMC *4 to 1 
Ton Truck. 


Its makers, as happens in 
many a success, builded bet- 
ter than they knew. The*4 
ton GMC took hold and 
reached out away beyond 
even what its designers had 
set as its standard of utility. 
When trouble broke out on 
the Mexican border it was 








What the 
Government Did 
Adopted GMC Model 16 just as 
it stood; as the AA standard for 
all military purposes in both 
the 24 ton and 1 ton classes. 
Its record can be told by any 

returned soldier. 


What Big 
Business Is Doing 
Selecting GMC Model 16 in 
larger and larger numbers for 
both 3; ton and 1 ton require- 
ments, in fleets and for single 
truck service, proving by ex- 
perience the correctness of 
the Government’s judgment. 








done more, for its great 
margin of safety justified 
Government engineers in 
adopting it for both the 34 
ton and 1 ton classification. 


GMC Model 16 had speed 
and flexibility for the great- 
est range of action over 
roads of the most extreme 
character. It possessed the 
super-strength of chassis 
and developed motive 
power that enabled it to 
qualify in the one ton class. 


The success of Model 16 is 
the outcome of a very def- 
inite principle—the princi- 
ple that a truck will yield 
in service only according to 


put into strenuous ambulance service. When 
the United States joined the Allies in the 
World War the GMC 34 Ton Model was put 
into active service both here and overseas 
with high credit. 


When the War Department sought to classify 
the various motor trucks according to a fixed 


the quality in its construction. 


GMC Trucks are made by the General’ Motors 
Truck Company, the exclusive truck making 
unit of the General Motors Corporation. Be- 
hind GMC Trucks, then, is the backing of 
the strongest and most important organiza- 
tion in the automotive industry. 


Model 16 is only one of the GMC Family, every 
member of which has equally as good a record 


- General Motors Trucks 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK Co 


Pontiac, Michigan 


(592) 














Superservice 
Hot Water Bottle 
No. 250 








Hot Water Bottle 
Triple Strength for Triple 


Service 


Only DAVOL Superservice Hot 
Water Bottles are triply reinforced 
where the most wear comes. That 
means three times the strength of the ordinary 


bottle. hree times its life—three times its 
utility—three times its resistance to leaks. 

Yet the triple-strength Superservice Bottle 
costs but little more than the ordinary kinds. 


Leading druggists carry a full line of 
DAVOL Rubber Products to keep 
you well from infancy to old age. 
Write for FREE copy of valuable first- 
aid booklet, “‘Heat and Cold.’ 
DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1874 
Executive Offices and Factory 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Yew York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco 
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She looked across a big flat mahogany 
desk at a man who had risen from a re- 
volving chair—at the stranger whom she 
must know so well. Calthorpe was not a 
large man—about average height and 
breadth—but he gave the idea of being 
closely and firmly knit, both mentally 
and physically. He was a man of any- 
where past fifty and his face spoke of a 
clean, concentrated life. The glance from 
the gray-green eyes was so reposeful, al- 
most casual, that men were apt to under- 
estimate the searching qualities of it. 
President Calthorpe had come up all the 
way from magazine and candy boy. He 
had educated himself. But greater by far 
than the education he had given himself 
was the wisdom the world of men had 
given him as he passed among them. So 
susceptible was he to shades of human 
character, so intuitive and instinctive a 
judge, that the study of it was a daily fas- 
cination to him. Almost anyone, with 
half an excuse for doing so, could come 
into his presence—and leaving, generally 
leave behind him more than he dreamed. 
And so, because of the value he placed on 
the human unit more than, and apart 
from, the fact that she was the wife of one 
of his favorite employees, Calthorpe 
looked with keen, quiet interest at the 
woman before him—and looking, felt his 
interest grow. So living! She was as 
clear and unobstructed a vehicle or chan- 
nel for the life force as the electric filament 
above him was for the illuminating cur- 
rent. It almost seemed to shine through 
the fineness of her, and the sensitive 
receptive spirit of the man warmed at the 
life glow. 

He had seen her before—but very cas- 
ually. He remembered that she had been 
a participant in the accident; but as Ren- 
shaw had hurried her home, and as he had 
been so occupied at the time with his own 
share of the affair, and as Alan had calmly 
assured him the following morning that 
she had come out of it absolutely un- 
harmed, he had thought little more of it. 
Since his wife’s death, Calthorpe lived al- 
most exclusively in a world of men—men 
of affairs, too busy to be interested in gos- 
sip. And so, having heard nothing pre- 
viously, Calthorpe attached very little 
importance or significance to the fact that 
Alan’s wife was with Renshaw at the time 
of the accident. 


O eager was Elsie to take the measure of 

the man she was to speak to that she 
was perfectly unconscious of the steady 
grave stare exchanged between them. 
Calthorpe was the first to return to for- 
malities. He bowed smilingly, and com- 
ing round his desk drew a chair forward 
for her. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Leland? Won’t 
you sit down?” 

Elsie smiled and sat down. But her 
gaze returned immediately to the man 
who took a seat near her and she pre- 
pared to begin her errand at once, with- 
out giving her intent any chance to 
weaken. 

“IT haven’t taken precedent or con- 
vention very much into consideration in 
coming here, Mr. Calthorpe, and so I 
won’t stop to consider them now,” she be- 
gan, speaking rapidly but clearly. “It’s 
just something I want to do to ease my 
mind. If the information I have is cor- 
the fact that you’ll know what I 
If it 


rect, 
shall have told you will be sufficient. 


is not correct, will you please forget that 
I came? 

Calthorpe made no verbal reply. Sh 
did not seem to expect it. He kept curiou: 
eyes on her face; but she, as soon as sii 
began to speak, looked over and beyond, 
as if addressing an audience. 

“T am told that my husband, your con- 
structing engineer, is about to be dis- 
charged—no, dispensed with is better. 
That doesn’t matter very much—so long 
as you understand why. So please let me 
explain. I was an only girl, brought up 
to think fine clothes and pleasure the two 
main things in life. I married a man who 
couldn’t give me, perhaps, quite all I had 
been accustomed to in those lines. He 
gave me what was of far greater value, of 
course; but I hadn’t sense enough to see 
that. I was determined to get all | 
wanted and so I cultivated friends who 
had the things I craved. Among these 
was Willett Renshaw. He had every- 
thing that money could get. A few 
months ago I—something happened to 
show me just where I stood. I turned 
over another leaf—tried to. Among my 
friends the belief is firm and unalterable 
that fear of Alan, and some threat of his, 
has produced the change in me. It has 
not. To save me from myself as far as 
possible, he gave me the protection of his 
home and name after he knew I had 
ceased to be worthy of it. To remove this 
unwelcome restraining influence, Alan is 
to be forced to seek work at a distance. 
At least, so I am told.” 


HE rose. “That’s all I wanted to do— 

to let you know why he goes, if he does 
g0, because you would hardly learn it other- 
wise. That’s only fair to him, to the qual- 
ity of work he has done and to the love 
he has put into it. All I want—” she re- 
peated, “all I want—to ask of you is 
that when he goes you will somehow let 
him know that you know. Not how you 
know—Oh, you will know how to do it, im- 
possible as it may seem to be. Just so that 
it won’t look as if he were of no particular 
value, to be easily spared any minute.” 

She smiled at the still silent and curious 
president—a quaint half-roguish smile. 
‘And now I’m glad I’ve done it. When I 
‘go home and think it over, it will look 
childish and absurd and awful. That’s 
why it’s often a good plan to do a thing 
first and think it over after. Else it'll 
begin to look unnatural—like a word 
when we look at it.” 

She turned to the door and Calthorpe 
rose. He was too good a business man to 
commit himself in any way in a matter 
like this. And this was plainly an emo- 
tional woman, even if a brave one. But 
because he understood a very great deal, 
and also because he was after all a man, 
he smiled down into the wide eyes that 
spoke to him so eagerly. “T am very glad 
you came to see me. 

He opened the door for her, Elsie 
smiled up at him and then passed quickly 
out. So full was her mind of what she had 
just done that even Una Hamby was not 
in her thoughts and she walked down the 
long room seeing nothing. Thus she did 
not notice Alan at the far end of it, busily 
turning over papers on a desk. But he 
lifted his head and gazed in amazeinent 
at the woman who came out of the presi- 
dent’s room and walked quickly and 
thoughtfully down the office and out. 

So completely had Elsie been possessed 
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In winter’s snow as 
ii in tropical sand, 
wa) ~=—s wherever roads lead 
and motor cars fol- 
| low, it is written in 
| the clean sharp 
characters of the 
Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread that 
more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind. 
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| This is an actual photograph 
of the impression left on a | 
\. snowy street by the Good- J|| 
’ year All-Weather reel SG 
A 
j aq 
Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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DURABLE 


DURHAM 


HOSIERY 


Made strongest where the wear is hardest 








The right hosiery for 


the 


HE millions of people who wear 

Durable-DURHAM Hosiery are the 

millions who make up the happy, 
sane, home-loving families of America. 

They appreciate Durable- DURHAM 
because they realize that true economy is 
in quality and long wear. They like the 
comfort of Durable-DURHAM, its fine 
appearance, and above all its absolute 
dependability. 

Durable-DURHAM Hosiery includes 
styles for everyone in the family. Work- 
ing socks and dress socks for men in all 
weights; play and school stockings for 
children; stockings for women in sheer lisle 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 


America Family 


or heavier cotton, in all fashionable colors. 


Every pair is strongly reinforced at points 
of hardest wear. Tops are wide and 
elastic; sizes accurately marked; feet and 
toes are smooth, seamless and even. The 
Durham dyes will not fade. 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is a prod- 
uct of industrial democracy. We have no 
strikes nor lockouts—every worker is inter- 
ested in quality. 


Ask for DurableeDURHAM_ Hosiery. 
You should be able to find it at. any 
dealer's. Look for the Durable- DURHAM 
trade-mark ticket attached to each pair. 


Durham, N.C. | 


Sales Department, 88 Leonard Street, New York 
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PLN Wherever youheartheclick 
of a well kept gun you will 
usually find Nyoil, the clean- 
est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher. It 
will not gum or chill in 
any climate, is odorless and 

Afree from acid. Ask any 

A hardware or sporting goods 
dealer. Large bottle, cheap- 

py er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15c. 


Wm. F,Nyes New Bedford, Mass, 
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| you oo De not buy until you get our prices, 
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| bit thenew Ranger “‘Motorbike” 
| completel equipped with electric 
light and Loca carrier, stand, tool 
tank, coaster-brake, mud guards 
and anti-skid tires. Choice of 44 
other styles, colors and sizes in 
the “Ranger” line of bicycles. 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired at 
a smal] advance over our Spec- 
ial Factory-to-Rider cash prices, 
DELIVERED — on approval 
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CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.F 216, Chicago 
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by the idea of, what she meant to do anc 

by the necessity of doing it at onc: 
that the possibility of running into Ala: 
at the office had never even occurred t 

her—and did not now. In fact, she always 
thought of him as somewhere on the line 

So she went out to the elevator, was cai 

ried down to the main floor and steppe: 
out, still totally engrossed with her affairs. 

There a hand was slipped firmly but 
caressingly under her elbow and, startled 
suddenly out of her dreaming into recog- 
nition of her surroundings, she looked up 
into the smiling, amused eyes of Willett 
Renshaw. 

“Such a preoccupied little lady,” he ob- 
served, still keeping the light guiding 
hand on her arm and turning to walk by 
her side down the big lobby of the build- 
ing. “I was passing and saw you enter 
the building, so I jumped out of the car 
and waited. Why didn’t you tell me you 
were coming down this afternoon, you 
little wretch? And where are you going 
now?” 

Already Elsie was turning over in her 
mind how best to escape. “Oh, I’ve just 
got a little shopping to do, Willett—” 

“Well, I'll take you and set you down 
wherever you want to begin the giddy 
round,” decided Renshaw easily. 


HEY had reached the big revolving 

doors and Renshaw put out his hand 
to arrest their movement. A manwho had 
stepped out of one of the elevators almost 
immediately after Elsie, waited also, and 
as he did so lifted his hat. Renshaw did 
the same, his smile still unchanged; and 
Elsie glanced up. And then her knees 
suddenly weakened; and it seemed as if 
men, doors and building were reduced to- 
a blur. It was Alan. And she felt, rather 
than saw, the cool, unconcerned gaze that 
took them both in. 

Somehow she got into the revolving 
door, followed closely by Renshaw, and 
stepped out onto the sidewalk. Renshaw 
stayed by her side but Alan walked in a 
calm, business-like way up the street and 
was lost in a moment among the people. 

Elsie gave a long sigh, like a woman 
| waking from a swoon, and turned away. 
| She was sick at heart and hardly. knew 
|' what she did. But Renshaw took her arm 
| authoritatively and turned her to the big 
| car that stood at the curb. He looked at 
her with startled concern. She was 
ghastly white. 

“Elsie, for heaven’s sake—what’s the 
matter!” he demanded in a low tone. 
“Anyone would think you were a fugitive 
from some harem. Alan can’t tie you in 





| a sack and throw you into the river, you 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| haps. 
| the deep buff cushions. 


| 


know. Wake up.’ 

Elsie felt like putting both hands over 
her face and sinking to the sidewalk. 
And yet she wanted to strike furiously at 
the man at her side. With it all she felt 
weak and cold and ill. 


“Please let me go,” she said with sick 


fretfulness. “I’m going home. I don’t 
feel well.” 
But Renshaw answered her almost 


You’re in no condition to 
Jump in. [’ll take 


roughly. “No. 
take yourself home. 
you home myself.” 

He had the door of the car open and 
his hand was on her arm to help her in. 
To resist would be to cause a scene per- 
So she got in and sank wearily into 
And so she re- 


‘ mained as he drove along, hands folded 
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Stops Glare Throws Rays 13 Mile 
Gives 74% More Never More Than 
Road Brightness Waist High 




















All California Adopts 
The Lens That Does the Work 


THE NEW 














CRAVATH LONG DISTANCE TYPE 


This is the lens that has passed every test of the California State Motor 
Vehicle Department—and broken all records for sales on the Pacific Coast. 


Here are the reasons: the Osgood Lens not only stops glare and saves light 
from being wasted and diffused, but it throws the light by deflection in controlled 
rays forward and downward onto the road right where you want it. You can see 
every ditch, rut and even people standing by the roadside. This as every motor- 
ist knows, is one of the most important requirements of a headlight. 


The Osgood Lens makes the road safe not only for you but for those coming 
toward you. It is the lens that meets every requirement. 


No lens that cuts your light or breaks up the rays can ever satisfy your real need 
for night driving. You don’t need dimmers with Osgood Lenses—and you save 
all the light there is. You actually get 74% more road brightness. Motorists who 
were disposed to criticise California’s new state law are now glad that it happened. 


Never mind what old lenses you may have on your car; get the Osgood Lens at 
once and be on the safe side as well as the bright side. 


Tell your dealer that what you want is the Osgood Lens; and stick to it. 
Price $3.15 to $4.75, according to size 


DEALERS: A complete stock of Osgood Lenses will assure you of big business and a 
good profit. You can’t stock ’em all; why not handle the best and fastest selling? We 
have a complete stock of all sizes on hand for immediate deliveries. Write, wire or phone. 


DISTRIBUTORS : 


CHANSLOR & LYON: Exclusive Distributors for Southern California, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
HUGHSON & MERTON, San Francisco, Los Angeles. LOUIS D’EYRAUD, Sales and Service Co., Los Angeles 


Manufactured by OSGOOD LENS & SUPPLY CO., Chicago 
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LECTRIC drive for 
great ships has be- 
come a fact. The 
successful trials of 
the New Mexico, 
flagship of the Pac- 

¥ ific Fleet, the first 
battleship to be propelled by elec- 
tricity, is followed by the adoption 

of electric drive for the U. S. S. 

California, recently launched at the 

Mare Island Navy Yard. 

“This engineering feat’’ says Secre- 
tary Daniels, ‘‘holds a peculiar inter- 
est to the people of the nation, 
especially when they realize that in 
this achievement the American Navy 
stands pre-eminent among thenations 
of the world. It marks an epoch in 
naval progress.’’ It is another great 
advance in the mastery of the sea. 

Ten years ago electric propulsion 
for vessels was being discussed by 
eminent engineers. But it remained 
for W. L. R. Emmet, consulting en- 
gineer of the General Electric Com- 
pany, in co-operation with the Bureau 
of Steam Engineering, U. S. Navy, 
to apply it to large ships. 

Five years ago electric drive was 
installed on the collier Jupiter, while 






Y 








ER 
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one of her sister ships was equipped 
with geared steam turbine drive and 
another with direct-connected re- 
ciprocating engines. The results 
proved the unquestionable superiority 
of electric drive. 

And so electric drive was adopted 
first for the super-dreadnaught 
New Mexico, and now for the great 


One of the four G-E 
7,000 horsepower 
electric motors— 
cach on the end of 
a propeller shaft. 
They drive the New 
Mexico up to 21 
knots, and can be 
reversed to full 
speed astern in 
thirty seconds. 





California, with 32,000 tons displace- 
ment and a speed of 21 knots. Steam 
from her oil-burning boilers drives 
two Curtis turbo-generators which 
generate electric current and feed it 
through a central control to four 7,000 
horsepower motors, each coupled to 
a propeller. Two thousand additional 
horsepower is generated for lighting, 
steering, turret machinery, ventila- 
tion, winches, windlasses, cranes, 
radio, telephony, searchlights, laun- 
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dry, refrigeration, baking, machine 
shop—making the California an elec- 
tric ship indeed ! 

As a result of the performance of 
the Jupiter and the New Mexico the 
United States Navy has adopted 
electric drive for all its capital ships 
now under construction or which have 
been authorized. 


Theoperator of this 
control board —in 
the center of the 
ship—controls, 
through a few 
levers, the speed 
and power of the 
turbo- generators 
and propelling 
motors, in immedi- ¥ 
ate response to 
telegraphic orders 
from the bridge. 





Its success in the Navy forecasts 
the rapid adoption of electric drive 
for merchant ships. In the case of 
any large ship now operating with re- 
ciprocating engines on long voyages, 
electric propulsion, if substituted, 
would afford enough improvement to 
pay for itself in three years. 

Admiral Benson, until recently 
Chief of Naval Operations, says, 
‘¢ | ..as soon as the merits of this 
system become known commercially, 








electric propulsion will prove its prac- 
tical value in the Merchant Marine just 
as thoroughly as it has to the Navy.”’ 
IIe states thathe regards ‘‘. . .elec- 
tricity as the most economical motive 
power, from every viewpoint, so far 
developed for large units. ”’ 

The chief advantages of electric 
drive are: 
1. Economy—Yuel economy is not only 
apparent in the operation of elec- 
trically propelled ships, but decreased 
fuel storage room makes way for 
valuable cargo space. 
2. Reliability—Electrie propelling ma-e« 
chinery has no motion other than 
simple rotation. Its simplicity in 
transmitting power from turbine to 
propeller eliminates the trouble 


Two of these 14,000 
horsepower Curtis 
turbo-generators, 
singly or together, 
produce current for 
any or all of the 
four motors, 





caused by large reciprocating parts or 
multiplicity of reduction gears. 

83. Flexibility of Installation — Electric 
motors may be placed in the stern, 
instead of amidships, greatly reduc- 





ing the length of propeller shafts and 
shaft alleys. The turbines can be 
near the boilers in compact quarters, 
doing away with many feet of steam 
piping, and adding valuable space. 
The power is transmitted the electric 
way — through small cables. The 
control can be in any convenient 
place, even on the bridge. 

4, Safety—Electric drive gives vastly 
greater safety than the old types, 
because each unit can be isolated in 
its own water-tight compartment. 
In collision or other accident the 
throwing of a switch disconnects a 
damaged motor or shaft, and in the 
case of more than one propeller, the 
power is transmitted to the remaining 
propeller. 

The building of electric propulsion 
machinery for ships of the Navy and 
Merchant Marine is but one of the 
many activities of the General Electric 
Company in its service to the Govern- 
ment, to transportation, to industries, 
to science, to cities, and to the home. 

An illustrated booklet entitled ‘“The 
Electric Ship’’ will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address General Electric 


Company. Desk 145, Schenectady, 
New York. 
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20,000 Tiles Guaranteed 
Here’s real tire insurance On Your Tires 


for you. A perfect tire 
protectin? device, that 30es 

No more punctures, cuts, bruises, 
blowouts; No more fear of ja%%ed stones, broken glass, heavy 
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on without deflating, tires. 








sand, deep mud, Go and come back on schedule time by 
equipping, your tires with = 
COST HALF q NI 
AS MUCH JGHWAY —— 
TIRE  ———— 
CASINGS PROTECTORS —— 


We Guarantee 20,000 miles from 
standard tires. We Guarantee that 
tires will not overheat nor be oth- 
erwise injured by Protectors; that 
they are the most perfect non-skid 
on the market for sand, mud, slip- 
pery roads; that ordinay punc- 
tures are impossible; that tire-rot 
which causes blow-outs, is elim- 
inated Make this test yourself. 
We ship Protectors on ten days 






trial. Ifthey fail in any one of All necessary tools ‘ - 
these claims you get your money and extra sections Save Tires 
ack. Write for particulars. free witheach pair. Save Money 


BUKOLT MFG. CO. 


25 Second Street . . STEVENS POINT, WIS 
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limply on her lap and eyes staring hope 
lessly before »her—hardly noticing, and 
hardly caring to notice, that he did reall, 
drive her straight home. 

Artived at Schuyler Street he helped 
her out and then in silence entered the 
house with her. But when the somewhat 
curious Ada had returned to the kitchen 
he turned almost harshly on her. 

“Sit here,” drawing a big leather chair 
toward her. “You don’t look as if you 
could stand much longer. For the Lord’s 
sake, what does all this tragedy business 
mean?” 

Elsie did not even look up. She laid her 
head back on the leather in a tired, hope- 
less way. “‘It means that you’re trying to 
ruin my life. And I suppose you'll 
succeed.” 

“Ruin your life.” He laughed con- 
temptuously, exasperated out of his usual 
gentleness. “What nonsense you talk! 
For stopping to talk to you in the lobby 
of a public building? Is that the kind of 
a tyrant you have to live with?” 

She smiled faintly. It was so useless to 
talk. 

“There’s got to be an end to this word- 
less nonsense between us,” Renshaw went 
on, both anger and determination in his 
voice. “So now, tell me what the trouble 
is. Then we can both face it and see 
what is best to be done. What does all 
this mean?” 

Elsie laughed—a_ bitter, reckless, 
twisted sort of laugh. “I don’t know. I 
wish [ did. I suppose it’s all very amus- 
ing to—to someone.” 

Her bitterness was so quiet, so intense, 
that Renshaw was startled out of his 
anger. He was a big man and not bad 
hearted. He looked at the slender figure 
with the set white face and decided that 
now was no time to make her talk. Be- 
sides, talking was useless after all. He 
would attend to things on his own initia- 
tive and in his own way. 


E seated himself on the arm of her 
chair, stroked the hair from her fore- 
head and kissed the smooth white temple. 
“Well, I won’t bother you now, poor 
little miserable girl. But I'll settle with 
that brute.” 

“He isn’t,” said Elsie, trying to put 
spirit into her voice. “I’m the one that 
has done wrong. He hasn’t done any- 
thing to me.” 

“No—doesn’t look like it,” sarcastic- 
ally. “You look so happy. It’s a positive 
shame to even want to interfere with such 
happiness.” He rose and bent over her. 
“Go upstairs and lie down now, pet. You 
need rest and sleep. Besides you don’t 
want that girl to see you like this. Come; 
let me see you start.” 

He almost lifted her out of the chair and 
led her to the foot of the staircase. There 
he kissed her and stroked her cheek 
soothingly. “Cheer up,” he whispered, 
“everything will come all right. Trust me. 
It’s darkest before dawn, you know. Now 
go up and take a good sleep.” 

And Elsie went obediently up the 
stairs without even turning to look back. 

She lay on her bed for an hour or more. 
Sleep was entirely out of the question 
and thought almost as impossible. She 
was like a woman stunned by a great loss. 
And that was actually what she was. On 
the surface but a very slight thing had 
happened. But Elsie was not deceived as 
to the inner significance of the afternoon’s 
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EOPLE of the Pacific Coast and the 
entire country should know that 
Seattle contains one of the two largest 
fire insurance offices west of the Mis- 
souri River. 


This is the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association 
and its allied companies operating through the Martin 
General Agency. 


By F. J. Martin, President 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association 


Twenty strong mutual companies, the average age of which 
is 43 years, co-operate thus with the Northwestern Mutual. 


GREAT FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


Financial strength and loss-paying ability should be the first considera- 
tion of every insurer. In this respect this office has no peer in the United 
States. 

The Northwestern Mutual Fire Association has cash resources equal to 
six times the amount that will be needed to pay losses to expiration of all 
policies in force, as based on its past eighteen years’ experience. 

This is much more than the amount that can be shown by the ten largest American 
stock companies. 

Every company necessarily depends upon its premium income for the 
payment of losses, however, rather than upon its accumulated cash resources. 
The margin of safety in any company is mainly in the difference between its 
premium income and average losses and expenses. 

We challenge any of our competitors to show where any mutual company 
ever failed after accumulating even one-eighth as much cash resources as 
the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association. 

The ordinary stock company consumes an average of 95 per cent of its 
premiums for losses and expenses, leaving a margin of 5 per cent for safety. 

The Northwestern Mutual Fire Association consumes less than 60 per cent of its 
premiums for losses and expenses; therefore its margin of safety is 40 per cent of its 
premium income, or eight times as great as the average stock company. 

We collect the full tariff rates which, because of our scientific methods 
in the selection of risks and fire prevention and our economical expense ratio, 
give us this large margin of about 40 per cent for safety. When the policy 
expires the unused portion of the premium is returned to the assured, after 
carrying about 5 per cent to surplus in an average year. 

It is a well known principle in insurance that the good risks must pay 
for the bad, therefore when a property owner insures through the ordinary 
channels he must expect to pay his proportion of losses on all kinds of 
hazardous and neglected property. 

The Northwestern Mutual and its allies accept only high-class risks. These mutual 
companies are merely organizations of careful property owners for their own mutual pro- 
tection. It is up to you to decide whether you wish to be in this class, or to be classed with 
all of the careless, neglectful property owners, with their bad fire risks. 

How can you afford to neglect this opportunity for safeguarding your prop- 
erty, for protecting yourself from loss, and for participating in cash divi- 
dends and savings that so far have exceeded $3,000,000, when a letter or 
phone call will bring one of our experts to serve you? 


NortlweslernMutual 


PIE: ASSOCIATION 


Home Office.Central BId@.Seatile, U.S.A. 
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Four sizes, 15c, 35¢ 
75c and $1.25 
At all druggists 


Cough Any More 


and keep yourself and family away from the movies, church, thea- 
tre or concert. Brown’s Bronchial Troches are always round and 
brown—not candy but a remarkably effective medicinal tablet— 
quickly bringing relief in bronchial irritations or asthmatic condi- 
tions—soothing and healing the throat and air passages. 

Especially fine for children—no opiates or harmful ingredients. Eases 
sensitive throats quickly. In convenient packets that fit the vest pocket, 
purse or vanity case—will not soil gloves or hands. It will pay you to keep 


them handy. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
General Sales Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., New York, London, Toronto 

















Sanitary Metal Holder keeps Rubber Clean 
. Firm and Keen-edged. 
Works Better - Lasts Longer 
Two Rubbers, the length of the 
\ Holder, are made, one for Ink, one 
for Pencil. By siight pressure, 
clean Rubberis fed downas used. 
Price 15c each; Fillers 5c each, 50c 
perdoz. ‘‘O.K.’’ Booklets FREE. 
Adjustable Brush to fit Holder 10c 
The O. K. Mfg. Senbeey " 


Cuticura 
For Baby’s 
Itchy Skin 


All Sroguiate: <fnnsg 25, Oint- 
ete Mg le cach free ee Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 

wg | t. B, Boston.” | Makers of Washburne’s “‘O.K.” 
: Sent : an = Your Stati Stationer Paper Fasteners & Letter Openers 
























Healthy Babies Laugh and Play 


Health in babyhood comes from proper digestion — by regulating 
the stomach and causing the bowels to move as they should. 


MRS.WINSLOW'S 
SYRUP 


The Infants’ and Children’s Regulator 


for this purpose produces most remarkable and gratifying results. 
Best of all children’s remedies to relieve constipation, flatulency, 
wind colic, diarrhoea, and other disorders. 

This health giving preparation is purely vegetable—contains no opiates, nar- 
cotics or alcohol—just an agreeable, highly beneficial and potent remedy, made 
of the very best harmless ingredients obtainable, as the formula below shows— 


Senna Sodium Citrate Oil of Anise Caraway Glycerine 
Rhubarb Sodium Bicarbonate Fennel Coriander Sugar Syrup 
























= ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG CO. 
- 215-217 Fulton St., N. Y. 
ata General Selling Agents: 












Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
New York Toronto, Canada 
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events. She knew that her dream an 
hope of happiness was gone—a dream 
that she had hardly ventured to pictur: 
out in just so many lines to_herselt 
but which had been surely with her never 
theless—the dream of one day possessin; 
the love and respect of the man who stood 
between herself and the world as husband 
though she was no wife. She knew how 
dear had been the gradually growing com 
panionship between them, how precious 
how carefully nursed by her; how treas 
ured each look of awakening interest, each 
slowly lengthening dinner chat, each 
desultory walk together round the pretty 
garden. Gone now—past all hope. She 
knew Alan well enough for that. 

It did not seem to her that it would be 
humanly possible to face him at dinner 
that night. But no other course was to be 
thought of, either. To absent herself was 
not only to admit guilt, but the realization 
of guilt. So about five o’clock she rose 
and bathed her pale face in first hot then 
cold water to force up a color, dressed her 
hair with greater than usual care and put 
on the blue silk gown. And then she 
paced and fidgeted from place to place 
till Alan came. 

He greeted her pleasantly—just as she 
knew he would. And at the table he was 
neither sulky nor silent. He discussed the 
cave-in at the excavation for a big city 
building; mentioned the opinion of a con- 
frére of an opera company then in the city; 
made some observations upon an auto- 
mobile contest then being held by one of the 
evening papers. But his words could just 
as easily have been addressed to the per- 
son sitting next to him in a street-car for 
all the familiarity or comradeship they 
expressed. He was evidently not going to 
even refer to either Una Hamby’s inter- 
view with himself or his meeting with her 
and Renshaw. He was going to ignore 
both, as being outside his life, as he in- 
tended to make it. And Elsie accepted 
the verdict in silence. She closed the door 
of the roseate temple of hope quietly 
behind her and stood without—friendless, 
hopeless and alone. 


FTER dinner she roamed in the gar- 

den until dark fell and then came 
into the iiving-room where Alan had al- 
ready switched on the lights and was 
reading. She sat quietly down and placed 
a book on her knee for effect, though she 
made no attempt to read. She was suffer- 
ing a revulsion of feeling from the stunned 
and enfeebled calm of the afternoon. She 
was raging, rebelling within herself at 
everything and everyone. She felt she 
could fly at Alan and take him by the 
shoulders and shake him with every atom 
of strength she possessed; make him 
scold, catechize, bully her, beat her—any- 
thing, anything but this calm ignoring of 
her and her life as a thing so weak and dis- 
loyal as to be beneath a man’s anger. She 
raged and seethed at the thought of Wil- 
lett and his smiling insistence; at fate that 
had set her down in the midst of a set of 
circumstances with which she could not 
cope. But creeping through her rage, and 
in spite of it, came the unwelcome recog- 
nition, the realization which coolly forced 
itself upon her, that this, her greatest un- 
doing, hac been of her own making. 
Where Renshaw had been concerned she 
had been weak, shilly-shallying — she 
should have disregarded all apparent _ 
and cut him out of her life. Tt was plait 
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THE BEVERAGE 


The all year-round sott drink 


Popular demand--built Bevo’ 
great plant--the most perfect in- 
dustrial equipment in the world. 
Scientifically lighted and ventilated, 
and provided with every humani- 
tarian device possible for the 
protection of the health and 
safety of its thousands of employes. 
Flectrically operated. Capacity 
2 million bottles daily. 


Serve it cold 


ay ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
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Visitors to St.Louis are invited 
to inspect this mammoth institution. 
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Nel Monte 


BRAND 


BEAN oS 7% \. 


m | PORK & TOMATO SAUL- 
% 
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What would ‘you give Lor his appetite ? 


Remember how things tasted when you 
were his age! Don’t always seem so good 
now, perhaps? 


Well, puta steaming hot dish of Det MonTE 
Beans in front of you today, and see if they 
don’t revive the old-time hunger zest of youth. 


The flavor is all there. They’re finest hand- 
picked California beans cooked tender with 
lean pork and flavored with the inimitable Dex 


— Monte Tomato Sauce—as hearty, satisfying 
fi food as you can want. 

Vi Try a can today, and prove to yourself that 
fo ies 7 you still can enjoy food just as much as you 
| Det Monte | ever did. 
| label d food i} 
damien mins oa H Our new book,“DEL Monte Recipes of 

| 


preme quality, purity Flavor,” will show you how to keep right on 


enjoying every-day meals. It contains over 500 
nails. tasty and economical ways to add variety to 
Pineapple, Apricots, |, every-day meals through the use of canned 


| Cherries, Berries, | fruits and vegetables. Send for a free copy. 

| Asparagus, Spinach, 

Tomatoes, Catsup, Address Department F 
Tomato Sauce, CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 

Ripe Olives, | San Francisco, California 
‘Orange Marmalade, 

Jellies, Jams, Preserves, 
Raisins, Prunes 
and many other | 

varieties -|  There’s a Det Monte variety for every menu need— 


VA an appeal that always tempts 


| and flavor covering the 
following wide line: | 
) 
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nough. 
everything. Out of all the seemingly im- 
»ossible situations, the almost  insur- 
mountable dithculties that had confronted 
her, she had come safely and well. Only 


She had been safely led through | 


her own perversity had done her any last- | 


ing harm. 


HINGS went on as usual during the | 
following week; but on the Monday 


following that Alan did not go to the office. 
He stayed at home and read the newspaper 
and smoked in the garden. Elsie divined, 


of course, what had happened; and by the | 


fact that Alan made absolutely no com- 
ment one way or another, she knew that 


he either knew or surmised her knowl- | 


edge of the matter. 
followed she could hardly bear her life— 
she was in such a state of nervous sus- 
pense. It was truly such a state of affairs 
as she described to Addie when that lady 
called up and demanded that she come 
over. 

“Oh, don’t ask me, Addie. I should 
drive you crazy. Positively, I’m like a 
cat on hot bricks.” 

‘“Hm-m. Are you alone?” 

““Y es-—just at present.” 

**The blow has fallen, hasn’t it? 

“Yes; 

“I thought so. Well—” 

“Why did you think sof 
Elsie. “Did Willett call up? 

“Yes. But he didn’t say 

about that, silly.” 
“| suppose not. 
your own inferences, 


” 


” 


interru pted 
anything 


But you could draw 
” asserted Elsie. “I 


noticed my daily calls ceased  simul- 
taneously.” 
Addie laughed. “‘Yes. Rather marked, 


isn’t it? Well, come along over. You can 
walk round the room at the rate of hve 
miles an hour if you want to. | can’t for 
the life of me see why you let it affect you 
so. It’s so much better there should be a 


change. Things couldn’t go on as they 
were. I’m going to send the electric 


round.” 

So Elsie went over and spent the morn- 
ing being alternately scolded and com- 
forted. But on her way home to luncheon 
there recurred to her the memory of Una 
Hamby’s vindictive gaze at the threshold 
of Mr. Calthorpe’s office. What did it 
matter now, thought Elsie bitterly, 
whether Una struck at her through Alan 
or still delayed the blow. ‘The harm was 
already done and she herself had done it. 
Yet she knew, as she let herself in at the 
front door, that even now she was unwill- 
ing to face the test that Una might impose. 

Smiting upon her brain at that very in- 
stant, as ‘she closed the door behind her, 
came the voice of Una Hamby, impas- 
sioned, sobbing, from the morning-room. 

“{ had to tell you the whole secret 
everything—or you could not possibly 
understand why I came or what I am 
talking about. Won’t you please try to 
see the situation as I do?” 

Elsie took a step in the direction of her 
enemy’s voice. A calm courage had suc- 
ceeded the first shock of realization that 
the dreaded hour had struck. It seemed 
just as well now that the whole miserable 
business should be gone into, the three of 
them together 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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See It; Ride In It 
Then You'll Realize Its —— 


Sedan, touring, 


coupe and roadster 


models on same 
chassis 





The 1920 Briscoe offers you everything 
you desire in a motor car—beauty, 
comfort, speed, endurance, economy. 


It is the latest and greatest example 
of the Briscoe principle that the car 
at a moderate price may even sur- 
pass in appearance its more costly 
companions. 


It further emphasizes the policy of 
eliminating all surplus weight, in 
which Briscoe engineers were pioneers. 


And it maintains the dominance of 
the world-famous Briscoe economy 
power-plant. 

Youwill find this leader of light-weight 
cars on exhibition at the showrooms 
of Briscoe dealers everywhere. 


Briscoe Motor Corporation 
Jackson - - Michigan 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, 
rockville, Ontario 
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A bottle of Eno in every home 
habits. Note the characteristic : 
your druggist 


only at one dollar. 


Prepared only by J. C. 








A spoonful of Eno in a glass of water makes 
I 
drink that quickly, pleasantly and surely stimulates digestion and 


and the many ills of constipation. 


ind attractive 


gives you this package 


ENO, London, S. E., 
Agents for the Continent of America: 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., New York, U. 
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MAAVPACTURE® \m GREAT @R:TALm 


Prepared only by J C ENO, Lea 
ENO'S—FRUH—SALF— 


DERIVATIVE COMPOUND 


1 CERO, Les, POMEROY ST., NEW CROSS RD, LONDON, SE. 

















“PRU IT SALT 


(DERIVATIVE COMPOUND) 


That brightness of eye, clearness of skin, sweetness of 
breath, steadiness of nerve which healthy people radi- 
ate is due in large measure to good digestion—in many 
cases established and maintained by the use of Eno. 


a tasty, bubbling 


overcomes headaches, nervousness, nausea, biliousness, indigestion 


assurance of regular 
pac kage. 


It comes in a large size 


is positive 
Be sure } 


England 


S. A., Toronto, Canada 
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ya * ~e WE MAKE 
rs 


FOUR FACTORIES 
Prompt Shipments 
Write for Prices 





Mop Sticks, Mops, Tents, Awnings, Covers, 
Leggins, Carpenters’ Aprons 


TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO., Ft. Smith, Ark. 


POSHER camp FURNITURE 
CAMP FURNITURE 








Rock-A ‘Bye Rocker 


The Latest 


Rock-a-Bye pro- 
duct, and the 
sixteenth of this 
big family of 
Baby Specialties. 
Ask your dealer, 
or write us. | 
Peer cron 
MFG. 


2701 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
ST, LOUIS, MO, 





Price $350 





witb BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 
—noted for eemfort, beauty and 
~ adapt ability to anv climate, 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
ere 50 Plans $3750 to $12,000-$1 
“The New Colonials” 
55 Plans, 33000 to $20,000—$1 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
60 Plans, 31800 to $4500—$1 
PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above hooks 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder FREE 
EXTRA—"“Little Bungalows” 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50c. 
Money back tf not satisfied 













E. W. STILLWELL & OO., Architects, 486 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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“T’d like to—dance. 

“My dear young lady, you know | 
don’t dance.” 

“Won't.” 


“No, I would, really. Especially 
tonight. But I—” 


“You won’t even try.” 

Baxter swallowed hard, but he said, 
manfully: “I'll try. Where do we go?” 

They went to the Peacock. Baxter 
had never been there before. Ten min- 
utes earlier he would have said that he 
never would be. It was just what he had 
expected—garish, close, crowded; a lot of 
bad architecture and worse art; probably 
indifferent food; and a cacophonous din of 
unspeakable music. It was already full 
when they arrived, but they were fortu- 

nate enough to get a table given up by 
two conscientious theater-goers. They 
sat down—Baxter solemn, Nancy electric. 
“Tsn’t it fun?” she demanded, propping 
pink elbows on the white cloth and rearing 
a big menu card. 

Baxter nodded. 
self to speak. 

The salads brought on a troupe of 
sketchily-clad girls and a highly decorated 
youth who sang something about Billy 
and the moonlight and a character— 
rather a sophisticated ingénue, apparently 
—referred to as his “jazz baby.” Baxter 
snorted. The crowd at the tables ap- 
plauded enthusiastically; the lights went 
out; under a nimbus of pale blue from an 
overhead “spot” the youth and the least 
scrawny of the girls squatted beneath a 
paper umbrella and repeated the chorus 
with a variation that Baxter knew was 
obscene, and yet that made him smile. 
No one else appeared to mind it. Nancy 
blossomed and flowered. 

“You really like this?’ Baxter asked. 

Nancy looked about her brightly. “I 
love it!” she exclaimed. 

He had never seen her this way. He 
tried to think what she resembled most: 
a happy child? a star? She fairy twin- 
kled. That was it. She was like a blue- 
white light seen across the bay at night— 
sparkling and twinkling. Her chin was 
raised, her gray eyes took ch: inging colors 
from the room, her black hair framed her 
face a new and sharply-cut loveliness—its 
pink smoothness picked out by those eyes 
and the red bow of her mouth. A small 
close-fitting hat with fur on it was tilted 
saucily and hid one ear, but the other 
peeped out temptingly. Something quite 
stimulating moved Baxter from without; 
presently he knew that it was the orches- 
tra—blaring brass, twanging strings; stac- 
cato; and with the time- be: at exaggerated 
by a barbaric and primitive syncopation. 
His finger tips drummed the table—he 
felt almost intoxicated. There seemed 
suddenly no moral reason why he should 
not reach down, if he were nearer, and kiss 
that tantalizing ear-lobe. This was in- 
sanity in Baxter—he knew that! It was 
startlingly abnormal. And the prodigious 
fact was that he didn’t care a rap about 
normality! 


He couldn’t trust him- 


“Aren’t we going to dance?” Nancy 
asked. 
“We are,” he said decisively. He had 


forgotten his usual painful self-conscious- 
ness about dancing. He discovered almost 
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Poetry of Motion 





Sedan 


Victoria 


Town Car 


Limousine 





ne your expectations high before you ride in it, 
because this surprising new Winton Six is no 
ordinary car. Neither is it a car with a trick motor that 


demonstrates well and then loses the knack. 


Its amazing performances are real and inbred. They 
are the fruit of twelve years of devotion to the one task 
of perfecting the famous Winton six-cylinder motor. 


Year by year that motor has improved. Toa: it is 
superb, as if touched by magic. How smou fly tt does 
its great work, and what a beautiful car its »»ower en- 
livens with the poetry of motion. 


Charm—that’s it. The Winton Six has it abundantly. 


May we send you literature? 


The Winton Company 


110 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 





Winton O:) Engines for belt drive, to be used in isolated power plants, and Winton Orl-Engine Generating Sets are 


Write us your needs. 


manufactured by the Winton Company ina separate, splendidly equipped engine-building plant. 
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ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup,Colds,Catarrh, 
Peeters Asthma, Influenza, 
Established 1279 Coughs, Bronchitis. 


Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 
Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once ; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance of developing into something worse, and 
experience shows that a neglected cold ts a dangerous cold 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “*No family, where there are 
young children, should be without this lamp.” 

rhe air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restful nights 

It is called a 400% by Asthma sufferers 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles, andis a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene's best recommendation is its 40 years of success 
ful use 
Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 29. 
TryCresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 
Theycan'tharir you. Of yourdruggistorfrom us, 10c.in stamps 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO..62 CortlandtSt., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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immediately that it wasn’t dancing, as 
a matter of fact. It was—was floating 

with one arm about a soap-hubble, 
iridescent and evanescent. Pouf!—and 
she would be gone! 

“You almost walk, you see,” Nancy 
was saying in his ear. (He hadn’t noticed 
that she was tall enough to whisper in his 
ear!) “That’ it And don’t take 
your feet off the floor—more a glide! 
There! And shorter steps! . Why, 
you're perfect!” 

He felt the tribute not undeserved and 
it surprised him. If this was all there was 
to it! 

The dance floor was large, but it needed 
to be. Baxter found himself forgetting 
his feet—they moved almost mechanic- 
ally, lifted and controlled by the hypnotic 
influence of that music!—and he began to 
watch the other dancers. There was one 
girl in blue who smiled friendlily at him 
over a fat partner’s amorphous shoulder. 
She seemed to fit better, some way—to 
have the look of being more securely held 
than Nancy was. He shifted an arm, ten- 
tatively. Nancy looked up at him, 
flushing a little. 

“T think you’re learning very rapidly,” 
she said. But she did not resist. 

When the music ceased—with a violent 
crash!—Baxter could hear drums beating 
still. He held Nancy close for a breath. 
To his surprise no one seemed to notice— 
not even Nancy. What he heard in his 
ears was his own pulse. He felt all afire 
and yet more tender than ever he had. He 
had the most country-boyish desire for a 
sudden cataclysm or panic, so that he 
could pick Nancy up, like a feather-weight 

like that soap bubble—and carry her, 
clinging to him tightly, to safety . . . 
Was he getting poetical? What was he 
getting indeed? 

“They'll play again,” Nancy said, rest- 
ing in the curve of his arm. “See—” 

Baxter stepped back with an effort. 
His voice was husky. 

“Do you mind if we don’t dance again 

now?” he asked. 

And whether it was rude or not he al- 
most pushed her towards their table. By 
the time they were seated he was calmer. 

Nancy was attending to other matters. 
She began to chatter, vivaciously, without 
interruption. Baxter found himself able 
to listen and to make responses mechan- 
ically; really his mind was analyzing re- 
actions in a field of sensations. They were 
all—quite all—new to him. What was this 
happening? Nothmg? Or everything? 


HE evening went famously. Baxter, 

remembering his youth again, knew 
that a few cocktails, say, would make dull 
men seem funny and interesting. Jazz 
music was his stimulant. They ate more 
than he had thought possible; the waiter 
hovered; kept running up with new dishes 
that were surprisingly wanted. And there 
was so much to do—counting the dancing. 
‘The waltz was a little difficult in anticipa- 
tion. Baxter found himself counting 
one-two-three, one-two-three, as they 
squeezed between chair backs to reach the 
floor, but once on it he caught a glimpse 
of yellow hair and the sight of narrowing 
blue eyes at his shoulder, just for a breath, 
and he was back in the days of a dancing 
Mary Marriner—that was the 
girl’s name—the girl older than he who 
had kissed him. And it had been at a 
dancing-school party— 
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Mother Pins 
Her Faith 
to Musterole 


In days gone by, mother 
mixed a mustard plaster 
when father had bronchitis 
or brother had the croup, 
but nowshe uses Musterole. 
It is better than a mustard 
plaster. 

She just rubs it on the 
congested spot. Instantly 
a peculiar penetrating heat 
begins its work of healing 
—and without fuss, or muss 
or blister. 

Musterole relieves without dis- 
comfort. 

The clean white ointment sets 
your skin a-tingle. First, you feel 
a glowing warmth, then a pleas- 
ant lasting coolness, but way 
down underneath the coolness, 
old Nature is using that peculiar 
heat to disperse congestion and 
send the pain away. 

Made of oil of mustard and a 
few home simples, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective in treat- 
ment of the family’s little ills. It 
takes the ache out of grandfather’s 
back. It soothes sister’s headache. 
It helps mother’s neuralgia. 

Mother pins her faith to it as a 
real ‘‘first aid.” 

She is never without a jar of 
Musterole in the house. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend it. 

30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








WASHINGTON NEEDS DAIRY, POULTRY, STOCK FARMERS 


Washington, the State of opportunity, invites you. Conditions 
ideal for dairying, poultry and stock. Cheap.lands, expanding 
cities, good markets. For free book write 

I. M. HOWELL, Secretary of State, Dept. S, Olympia, Wash. 











Quality First 


Boston 
Garter 
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Do you eat 
an! VITAMENS ? 


i \\\ HE Government some time ago decided to experiment 
on poultry. Chickens and pigeons were fed for six 
weeks to two months on polished rice and grains from 


\| which the bran layers had been removed. 


Consequently, the chickens de- These vital giving elements, 

veloped limberneck, polyneuritis mostly composed of phosphate, 

and other diseases. lime, iron and magnesium salts, | 

| ( os ; are called vitamens. 
‘t was continued 


y { When this di 


Cc 
‘ Dietary experts verify con- 
to three months they died. iain: Miia: dache hain: aia 


clusively that the most healthful 


The granular substances which foods on the market are Fruited 


y \ | were removed are found lying Wheat and Fruited Oats—be- 
| ) underneath the bran or outside cause they are scientifically made 
: Vd layer of grain beneath the skins to retain, from both fruit and 

\ of potatoes and fruit. Also, in cereals, all those vital life-giving 
} the casein and fat of milk. elements known as VITAMENS. 
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TRY BOTH—Less 
than a penny a dish 


United Cereal Mills 








Quincy, Illinois 
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Why Edgeworth 
Costs More 


You are entitled to know why your little 
blue can of Edgeworth cost you more— 
before the War 10 cents, now 16 cents. 

Many smokers have a quaint notion that 
pipe tobacco is a raw material we makers 
buy in bales, pack into tin boxes, and pass 
on quickly at a good round profit. 

Would it were so! 

As a matter of fact, Edgeworth has to be 
stored, dried, stemmed, packed, and 
shipped. We have to carry and treat it for 
two full years before it is ready and you can 
pack it into the bowl of your pipe and 
settle back for a good, fragrant smoke. 

If it weren’t for much expert handling 
and treatment, it would leave us a good 
margin for profits, but—it. wouldn’t be 
Edgeworth. Edgeworth must give you a 
genial, mellow smoke, so we have to stand 
for a couple of pretty 
heavy shrinkages. Per- 
fectly good leaf shrinks 
30 per cent from the 
stems we remove alone 
before we’re ready to 
call it Edgeworth; then 
there’sa further shrink- 
age from excess mois- 
ture carefully dried out. 

A pipe tobacco 
two years en route 
to you from plant 
to pipe certainly 
eats into money. 
There are freight 
charges and carry- 
ing charges, neither 
exactly lenient in 
these times; there 
are labor charges— 
youknowhow much 
more labor costs at every step; and getting 
dewn merely to packing materials—why, 
waxed paper linings are up 100 per cent and 
tin boxes 70 per cent. 

Some leaf tobacco sold last year for more 
than three times ordinary prices. We bought 
every time prices dropped. Yet our leaf 
tobacco cost us on an average between two 
and three times former prices. 

And then there’s the additional tax, 
18 instead of 8 cents per pound, up 125 per 
cent. 

With advances from 25 to 150 per cent 
on raw material, taxes, linings, containers, 
labor, cartons, cases, freight and other 
factors, you probably wonder how we can 
sell you Edgeworth for 16 cents. 

We couldn’t, but for leaf tobacco bought 
previous to last year, which scaled down 
costs. We could have sold that leaf from 
storage at a handsome profit, but we’re 
selling Edgeworth, net raw material. 

When prices drop, watch us drop ours. 
The one thing we haven’t and shan’t allow 
to drop is Edgeworth quality. That’s going 
to stay put. 

If you are not an Edgeworth smoker and 
you appreciate a real, first-quality smoke, 
a postcard bearing your name and that of 
the dealer usually supplying your smoking 
needs will procure generous samples of both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed without charge. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 36 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
lozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay your jobber. 
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“Do you mean to say,” Nancy de- 
manded sharply, “that you  haven’t 
waltzed before?” 

Baxter actually grinned. 
must have,” he said humbly. 
paleozoic ages!” 

Then the fox-trot— 

“Why, you dance wonderfully!” Nancy 
cried. “I think you’ve been fibbing to me 
all this time.” 

“No,” he said, sobered; 
fibbing to myself.” 

“About dancing?” 

“About wanting to dance. I’ve always 
declared I didn’t care to learn.” 

“Learn?” She laughed merrily. “If 
you could see some of the fellows I’ve 


“IT guess I 
“In the 


“T’ve been 


danced with who pretend they have 
learned!” 
“Nancy,” he. interrupted, leaning 


closer; “how do men make love to you?” 

She threw her head back to look at him. 
“What—how do you mean?” 

“Without being ridiculous—how 
they start? Do they tell you—” 

“Aren’t you funny!” Nancy cried. 
“Let’s sit down Now! Are you in 
earnest?” 

“Deadly earnest.” 

“But how should J know?” 

“Are you in earnest?” 

“Not deadly earnest,” she confessed 
instantly. ‘““They—they—why, I don’t 
think I can say. I don’t think anyone 
could. Some of them talk and some of 
them look, and others send you things— 


do 


oh, there’s no way to tell you. Why do 
you ask?” 
“Because I want to know. I have to 


know. I thought I should never need to— 
didn’t care to. It waslikedancing. I didn’t 
care! Not for years. Then I met you.” 


ANCY wasleaning toward him across 

the table; he toward her. The table 
was narrow. Nancy frowned a slight, 
adorable frown, puckered her lips thought- 
fully- kissably. 

“For an amateur,” quoth she, “it seems 
to me you do very well indeed!” 

“What are they doing now?” Baxter 
asked after a moment. Nancy turned so 
quickly as to seem glad of an excuse to 
turn. The waiters were passing through 
the big place distributing large white en- 
velopes. Nancy clapped her hands. 

“Oh, I’d forgotten. This is Valentine 
Day. It’s some sort of game.” 

“Valentine Day? . Um-m-m. 
it is!” He colored, remembering Lucy 
Whaley’s mistake of the morning. 

The snare-drummer beat a tattoo and 
an entertainer came out and raised a hand. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, with your kind 
permission!” he began in a high-pitched 
sing-song. ‘These envelopes that are 
handed to each and every one of you are 
to be addressed and you send them by 
the waiters to anyone you pick out in the 
Pick out a friend—choose your 


? 


So 


house. 
valentine! Let’s go! We thank you 

He withdrew amidst applause, and all 
over the café men and women began glanc- 
ing about them—nodding, smiling, con- 
quetting, bandying jokes from table to 
table. The buzz multiplied. 

“What do I do with this?” Baxter in- 
quired a trifle impatiently. 

“You send it to anyone you want to, 


stupid. See the girl in blue; or there’s 


a blonde—” 
“I'd send it to you if I were sure what 
it contains,” he interrupted. 





“Dges that matter?” 
Baxter flushed, remembering the mo 


7 


ing again. “Most assuredly!” he snapped. 
“Well, IL imagine your problem is soly.d 


for you,” Nancy said, looking across his 
shoulder. ‘“‘You’re going to get something 
that you don’t expect.” 

“What do you mean?” 

A waiter touched his arm and he turne 
One of the big envelopes was being handed 
to him; beyond he caught sight of three 
women at a nearby table, who watched 
him sidewise, one quite frankly oggling 
him. He frowned. 

“Take it back, please,” he said. 

Nancy flared out. “Don’t you dare! 
Play the game. Send her yours.” 

“But—I don’t know her. That is, I 
don’t want to.” 

“Nonsense. Don’t be priggish.” 

“T suppose that would be priggish, 
wouldn’t it,” he admitted. And _ al- 
though he felt very foolish he had the 
grace to do his part nicely 

He wrote hastily on his envelope: 

“T find myself unable to chose between 
you—will you accept one-third of this 
each?” 

The waiter, who looked a good deal 
bored, carried it across. The women were 
delighted. Baxter returned their saluta- 
tions almost boyishly, but he was keen to 
confront Nancy. 

“How about yours?” he demanded. 

“I’ve already played,” she said. “See 
—behind me. The man with the lovely 
cravat. The cravat won my heart when 
he first came in.” 

Baxter looked. The man was grinning 
—actually grinning with delight. He was 
a regular, common, male person, in clothes 
almost too well tailored. But preening 
himself! Rising to bow toward Nancy! 
What he needed was a clump on the nose! 

Nancy laughed. 

“Don’t try to look like an ogre!’ she 
chided. ‘“‘Wasn’t it rather fun, after all? 
See the others. I suppose it ought to be 
disgraceful. But is it, really?” 

“Tt ought to be. And yet—” Baxter 

paused. “It is only a characteristically 
American modification of older customs.’ 
“Customs? Valentine—a saint, wasn’t 
? But why the valentine?” 
“The date and the nameof the holiday,” 
Baxter quoted from memory of his morn- 
ing’s investigations (in two volumes), 
“come from the fact that St. Valentine 
was martyred during a persecution under 
Claudius Secundus February fourteenth, 
270. But the giving of valentines appears 
to have no logical connection with the 
bishop.” 

“How much you know!” Nancy ex- 
claimed admiringly. 

But the innocent remark made Baxter 
wince. “I’m sorry I seem so offensively 
erudite,” he said stiffly. “Do you think I 
have what children call a swelled head?” 

Nancy flamed. “How can you?” she 
cried, hurt and mortified. “Of course | 
didn’t—” 

“Oh, forgive me!” he broke in humbly. 
“For a minute I thought you were making 
fun. What you said reminded me of some- 
thing—something that rather startled me 
recently.” 


wanes smiled up at him. “At times,” 
she admitted, “you have seemed a 
little ponderous. No—notthat, exactly—” 
“T know I have.” 
“But not tonight!” 
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In the Chalmers engine, the exhaust gases from cylinders three and four play like blow torches on the 


Hot Spot. The incoming fuel, striking this Hot Spot directly, is converted into fine, dry gas. sing 
on through the easy curves of the Ram’s-horn manifold, it travels an equal distance to all inlet vz valvel 
and absolutely even charges are delivered to all cylinders. 


Why the Hot Spot Chalmers is Two 


Years Ahead of the Times 


GREAT many motor cars to- 
day are not behaving the way 
they once did. They are slow 
to start, often make a fuss over an in- 
significant hill, sputter and backfire, 


mains for Ram’s-horn to complete it. 
Ram’s-horn, as its name implies, is 
shaped like the horn ofaram. ‘This 
means that when the gas leaves Hot 
Spot each cylinder is just exactly the 


use up a lot of fuel and deliver abbre- Gualiry First same distance away. ‘Therefore it is 


viated mileage. 

The temptation is natural to blame the fault 
on the car, but this is unfair. The trouble is 
not with the car, but with the gas you feed it. 
For gas has gone down and down in grade and 
there has been only one engine designed which 
meets successfully this condition. “That engine 
is found in a Hot Spot Chalmers. 

First of all, Hot Spot takes the raw gas that 
comes from the carburetor, and cracks up the 
raw molecules into still finer molecules. So 
fine, as a matter of fact, that engineers term 
it ‘“dry’’ gas. 

Hot Spot not only ‘‘pulverizes’’ the gas to 
extract the innermost particles of power but it 
also warms up the gas, which aids further 
getting out the power. 


But Hot Spot merely starts the work. It re- 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


quite impossible for one cylinder to get 
more gas than another, or better gas. 


Ram’s-horn not only feeds the ‘‘pulverized’’ 
gas to the cylinders in the most direct route 
known to agas engine but also the quickest route. 

For if you will stop to examine Ram’s-horn 
you will find it possesses no shz irp Corners, no 
sharp angles for gas to “‘run against,’’ w hie h 
eliminates such things as a jerky engine, vibra- 
tion that annoys and ultimately shakes a car to 
pieces, engine knocks, slow starting, burned 
bearings, thinned out lubrication, scored cylin- 
ders and repair bills. 

One ride is enough to convince the average 
Doubting Thomas. 

One thousand miles in a Hot Spot Chalmers 
and you too will say it is one of the few great 
cars of the world. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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conservative investments. 


115 Devonshire St. 
Boston 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES | 


We specialize in Government bonds and other invest- 
ment securities. This firm was founded in 1865 and 
we have always endeavored to recommend to our clients 
As members of the New 
York and Boston Stock Exchanges we are prepared 
to execute orders for the purchase or sale of securities 


on a cash basis in large or small amounts. 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| A crrcular describing several issues of desirable 
| investment securities will be sent on request. 


Kidder,Peahbody &Co. 


17 Wal1 Street 
New Yori 






































Give clean, sharp impressions and long service. Retail at $l. Ask 
your dealer. If he cannot supply you, seud $2 for three ribbons 
stating make of machine and color, After trying one, if you are 
not convinced it is the best you have ever used, return the other 
two and your money will be cheerfully refunded. Solrite Process 


: Waihlukt on. 


Company, Seattle. 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff Stops Hair Falling 
estores Color an 

Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 

d $1.00 at druggists. 

n. Works. P tied ue. N 5 A 










Siennenee 





as winter 
clothing 


Because, 





3 like winter 
clothing, Piso’s_ pro- 
tects young and old 
from the effects of 

winter weather. It relieves coughs and 

soothes inflamed throats and _ hoarse- 
ness, 
Always keep it in the house—its 
use often prevents little ills from 
devel loping into real sickness, 


SOc atyour druggist’ 5. Contains no 
opiate. Gocd for young and old 


for Coughs 1G Gey [eG | 





| | and lead 
| 





Do You Want Cash? 


We pay the highest prices for platinum, diamonds, watches, old 
or broken jewelry, old gold, silver, magneto points, gold or silver 
ores and nuggets, old false teeth, War Bonds and Stamps— 
Mail them to us today. 


anything of value. Goods returned 


in ten days if you're not satisfied. 


THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO., 248 Lennox Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


P 8,Mor! 78 VaudevilleActs 
’ “al R gs How to Stage a Play 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 


Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, 
i Pantomimes,MiInstrel Matertal,Speakers, 
Commencement Manual full of New Ideas and Pians, 
Cataloglree.T.S.Denison&Co, Dept,7 Chicago 














_ A Preventive 


Most of the serious ills from which 
||| we suffer are the result of trifling 
ailments or injuries long neglected. 
|| Absorbine, Jr. gives nature the pro- 
||| tection which she so constantly needs 





| A slight burn, neglected, may soon be- 

1] come an ugly sore. A trifling cut or 
scratch may easily become infected 

to serious consequences. 


Absorbine! 


i A a 
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applied to cuts and bruises helps 
nature to heal herself, taking the 
soreness out of bruises, 
preventing infection 
where the protecting skin 
is cut or broken. 

Absorbine Jr. is absolute- 
ly harmless- a safe and 
sure remedy that should 
every medicine 


be in 

chest. 

$1.25 a bottle, at druggists 
or postpaid | 

Liberal sample on receipt of 
10c stamps 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
243 Temple St., Springfield, Mas, 

















“Has tonight been different?” 

She tooked down at her ice, scaling } 
daintily with her spoon. “I think you’ 
better go on and tell me about th 

valentines.” 

“T think you are right. Where was | 
Oh! Apparently we get the valentine cus- 
tom from the old Roman Lupercaliar 
feasts. These occurred in the spring tim: 
—later the English had a legend that 
birds began to mate on that day. At any 
rate, in the Lupercalia the names of Ro- 
man maidens were written on tablets and 
put into a chest. Then each Roman 
youth drew, and the tablet he drew bore 
the name of the girl whom he was expected 
to serve for twelve months.” 

“She was his valentine?” 

“Tt wasn’t called that, of course.” 

“I see. Later.” Nancy struck her 
hands together with an odd gesture of joy 
that she had used often during the eve- 
ning. “I like it better than the modern 
way—and have you a pencil? and that 
precious note-book of yours?” 

“Of course. But I don’t see—oh, 
Nancy, you’re not going to—” 


“Don’t ask questions in that tone of 


voice! Men don’t make love that way!” 

He handed her the materials she de- 
manded, but he did it with an uncomfort- 
able premonition. She bent over the 
paper. 

“But 1 don’t know any girls!” he 
protested. 

“You know worlds of 
Agnes Lauderbeck 
Chilton, on the commission- 

and Mary Swain 
Davisson 

“She’s forty!” 

“Don’t interrupt. 
lings girls—(L’ll have to call 
one and the other one, because I don’t 
know their names)—-and and how 
do you spell that Miss Chamouroux, the 
chaperone 


i put a firm hand on hers. “There's 
only one it wouldn’t be just nonsense 
to put down after— well, to put down.” 

“Yes?” she inquired guilelessly. 

“Nancy Elizabeth Main.” 

“Well—I hadn’t thought of her, of 
course. But if you insist—” 

She demanded his hat, which a waiter 

-not the bored one— produced presently; 
she tore her papers into slips; she dropped 
them quite solemnly into the hat and 
stirred them round and round, with the 
gravity and method of an election judge. 
Then she extended the hat. 

“But [’d much rather name my own 
vale ntine,” he protested weakly. 

“Draw!” she said sternly. 

He drew. 

“Don’t I have three trials?” 

“Did the Romans?” 

““No-o.”’ 

He laid the slip on the table, face down. 
For some reason it didn’t seem exactly a 
game to him. Whether he was supersti- 
tious, or whatever, he certainly needed to 
exert will power before he could confront 
this fateful name. Of course it meant 
nothing, and yet 

“Oh!” he cried, and his face 

“T drew you!” 

Usually when there was something the 
matter with Baxter he scrutinized himself 
carefully to determine what it was, be- 
cause if he were not normal he could not 
work and if he could not work he could 


’em! There’s 
and that Miss 
-hush, now! 


and Nora 
he cried. 


And the two Bil- 
chem the fat 


bea med . 
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The Witching Magic 
of This Famous Tea 
Will Bring to You 


True Refreshment 











& 


| 
reg : E 
=~ To be sure, no other drink possesses such peculiar 


“‘ Safte- Tea virtues. As one of the old-world connoisseurs remarked, ‘“Tea 
. 9 cheers the heart without disordering the head, it strengthens 
First the feet of the old, and settles the heads of the young.’’ Then, 
could there be a more ideal refreshment? 


\ <a J Z| : A172 > ! 
el King of Beverages! 


No wonder the world has developed a passion for tea—especially 
the mellow, golden brown liquid that has made Ridgways Tea 
famous for refreshments since 1836. 


PACKED ONLY IN TIN--TO KEEP THE FLAVOR IN 
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Ridgways Tea 
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UNCLE JOHN'S 
SYRUP 


Some Treat! 


It sweetens the 
whole day for you 


In the morning on hot pan- 
cakes, toast, grapefruit 
andcereal;at noonon fresh 
home-made bread; at night 
on crisp waffles, hot bis- 
cuits or steamed bread, 
you'll find UNCLE JOHN'S 
SYRUP with its real flavor 
from the maple grove, a 
wholesome, satisfying 
meal in itself. Tryit. Your 
grocercan supply you. Put 
up in 4 convenient sizes. 
Write for booklet of Uncle 
John’s Recipes. 


Try it on 
Pancakes, 
Waffles, 
Steamed 
Bread, 
Biscuits, 
Toast, 
Grapefruit 
and 


Cereals 


for Uncle John’s Jumble 
great fun for the kiddies. 


Send 10c 
Puzzle 


New England Maple Syrup Co. 
Winter Hill Boston, Mass. 


For fudge 
and candies 


. GREAT NOVELTIES 


c The glorious 
Z e crimson Wool- 
Mey flower recently intre- 

duced by us has succeeded 
everywhere and proved 
Ato be the most showy gar- 
den annual. Nothing 
\ can surpass the mass of 
» tloom which it_ shows all 
} Lummer and Fall 

We now have three new 
colors— pink, yellow and 
*s scarict, aswe!lascrimson. 
All these colors mixed. 
20 cts. per pkt. 

With each order. we 
eend 1 tric] pkt. each of 
Giant Kochia, most deco- 
rative folizge annual. 

Salvia Hybrids, white, 
scarlet, plumed, ete., mixed. 
Magnificent. 







vk, striped, 

Japan tris, new hybrids, a!! colors. 

Giant Centaurea, superb for girden or vases, 
And our Big te all for 20 cts, 


Big Catalog, free. All flower and vegetable seeds, 
bulbs, plants and new berries. We grow the finest 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Cannas, Irises, Peonies, Perennials 
Shrubs, Vines, Ferns, Peas, Asters, Pansies, etc. All 
special prize strains, and many sterling novelties, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N. Y. 
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not—well, at any rate, there was some- 
thing the matter with him now and he 
didi 4 Care: / 


It was shockingly late. They had left 
the Peacock quite quietly sometime about 
one. [They had walked, very decorously, 
and talking about indifferent things in 
phrases, a good deal of the way toward 
Paso Robles Boulevard. And now he was 
walking back to his apartment house. Or 
was he? Wasn’t he floating? Or flying? 

Once in his room again, surrounded by 
the familiar things of his science, his 
learning, his profession, his spirits did not 
fall—they soared the higher. Could he be 
. Baxter, the dig, the investigator? 
Could he have any space for knowledge of 
all that these books and papers and fles 
contained—in addition to that taken 
now by the demands of this Lupercalian 
feast of his? He wanted to shout. A line 
of verse came into his head: 

| “Whoop out loud, an’ th’ow my hat!’ 

He couldn’t w hoop out loud, owing to 
the immediate proximity of sleeping fel- 
low men, but he could throw his hat. He 
did. A slip of paper fell from it as it car- 
omed against the W all. Wondering, he 
crossed, picked up hat and slip and exam- 
ined them. 

Inside the crown, dislodged from the 
inner band by his violence, were two more 
and all the three thus accidently 

from that drawing bore names in 
handwriting of the girl. He went 
back to the light, curious to see which 
ones he had missed—and that she had 
failed to find in destroying the evidences 
of the lottery. 

Three slips—and all of them carried the 
name of Nancy Main! 


slips, 
left 
the 


Giolla ies 


Continued from page 31) 


would surely come home with the order. 
He was just the man to m: ike an impres- 
sion which would be in sharp contrast 
with that made by Sykes of the Overland 
Paint Company or Jenkins of the Majestic 
and which would be decidedly favorable 
to the firm he represented. Such an out- 
come would settle any doubts remaining 
as to his fitness for the sales-manage rship. 
On the other hand, he could omit to tell 
him a few little essential things, and Sykes 
would run away with the business—or if 
it were hung up a little longer, maybe he 
could get up to Minneapolis and cop the 
orders after all. Then, in spite of the 
spillled beans, he might— But Strickland 
was waiting, his clear blue eyes looking 
quietly into his. Suddenly Arthur had 


a view of the transaction and of himself 


from another angle. How would he feel, 
if he were sales manager and any sales- 


man had handled a good prospect as he 


had almost decided to handle this one? 
“Tl tell you,” he said jerkily and in a 
much louder tone than was necessary. 


“You go and see Gilsup. They are almost 
ready to place that order and I’m afraid 
Sykes or Jenkins will get akead of us. 
Tell him that on an order of that size 
pay the freight and guarantee de- 
besides making him the rock- 
price. Say! Get to Gilsup’s 
seven-thirty in the morning. 


we'll 
livery 
bottom 


| office at 

















BAKERS COCOA 


is welcome 

Do not make the mistake 
of thinking that cocoa is 
only an occasional drink. 
It is so valuable a food 
beverage, so rich in the 
elements of nutrition, so 
delicious in flavor, and so 
wholesome that it should 
be usedregularly and often. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 

WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 














8x10 or 7x11 Eslargement 25c 


Clip this ad. and mail to our 
Kodak Depariment. This offer is 
made to acquaint you with our 
Quality Kodak Finishing. We pay 
the return postage. 

Established 1850 


WAKELEE’S PHARMACIES, 101 Powell St., 





San Francisco 








"PURITY CROSS. 


Deviled Ham. 
with Chopped Olives 
spread de luxe of ¢ xcceding 
elie Lousness ~ costurg no more 
than plain Deviled Ham 
MADE Bx ao MASTER CHEF INA 
EL KITCHEN 
Handy Tins Hl Quality Stores 
FREE BOOKLET 
“The Daily Menu Maker" 
PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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from DUNLOPS 
‘Scrap Book of Champs! 








Winner of many golf events and of the British Un- 

official Profess io nal Championsh 4 in 1919 is one 

os the many “‘champs’’ who use DUNLOP VAC 
olf Balls at all tithes 


HE record of those amateurs 
and professionals who have 

won tournaments in 1919, 
goes to show what a great help the 
right ball is to winning: the 


| DUNLOP 
| “VAC” 





























! The keynote of Dunlop success is | 
skill and accuracy in manufacture. | 
| 
| Dunlop Vacs Nos. 29 and 31 | 
$1.00 each plus 10c War Tax 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 
Birr.ingham, England 
| Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry 
| NEW YORK: T. W. Niblett, Suite 2014-A, 305 Fifth Avenue 
TORONTO: Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Company, Ltd. 
158 Genuine Foreign Stampa hit xico Wa 
ue enezuela, Salvador anc n 
Service, Guatemala, Chira, ete. Only 10c, 
Finest Approval Shects 50° to 60° AGENTS 
ae Lists Free We Bay Stamps. 
Established 25 yr 
Hussman Stamp Co. Dept. 72 St. Louis, Mo. 
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He’s an early bird—that’s one of his hob- 
bies—and at that time you'll have a clear 
field and make a hit with him besides for 
being an early riser. 

“Very well,” said Strickland with a 
smile, “I'll be the early bird. Now about 
that Seal Brown—shall we be able to 
make prompt delivery?” 

There followed fifteen minutes dis- 
cussion of the details of the order. Strick- 
land made a few notes in a vest pocket 
memorandum book. At last he said: 

“Say, that’s a good pointer about Mr. 
Gilsup being such an early bird. Has he 
any other hobbies about which I may 
possibly be forewarned and forearmed?” 

MecMasters hesitated again. ‘‘Well,” 
he said finally, “here’s one thing I learned 
from his chauffeur the very last time | 
was there. He’s a great gardener. Spends 
three or four hours every afternoon put- 
tering about his grounds. He’s got a 
couple of acres and nobody else is al- 
lowed to touch it with a spade or rake. 
I was going to read up a bit on roses and 
tulips ‘and caterpillars before I saw him 
again.” 

“Fine! Fine!’ exclaimed Strickland. 
“That’s my own hobby. I know more 
about gardens than I do about anything 
that will ever bring me a dollar. [ll take 
him some cuttings from my Jacque- 
minots.” 

“All right,” returned McMasters, rising 
and beckoning to the waitress. “Hope 
you land him. He ought to buy some 
Metal Paint too, but there isn’t so much 
hurry about that. | hope I don’t slip up 
on this New Orleans business. They say 
Taylor’s left it in rather a mess.” 


EN days later McMasters was back at 

the othce with some fair-sized orders 
from his New Orleans prospects. Strick- 
land had come in the day before and the 
sales department was humming with the 
news of his success. He had the order 
for the house paint and, on top of that, 
the biggest one yet secured by anyone 
for Rainbow Metal Paint. He had 
worked two afternoons with old Gilsup, 
transplanting cuttings and pruning rose- 
bushes and had made a promise to spend 
a week of his vacation in Minneapolis. 
The rumor had gained ground in the de- 
partment that Strickland was to be the 
new sales manager. McMasters heard it 
from two or three sources; the head book- 
keeper assured him that he had it from 
Mr. Harriman’s assistant that the matter 
was practically settled. 

Arthur observed, wholly without sur- 
prise, that the credit manage r was spe nd- 
ing more than half his time in the Presi- 
dent’s office. He knew exactly who was 
to blame for his failure to secure the 
coveted place, and had he been a contor- 
tionist, would have kicked that individual 
vigorously. He had come to acknowledge, 
however, that Strickland fully deserved 
the promotion and to feel that since he 
couldn’t have it himself he would prefer 
that the job should go to Strickland 
rather than to Myers or anyone else whose 
name had been suggested. 

When McMasters went out to lunch, 
on the day after his return, Strickland was 
still closeted with Mr. Harriman and Mr. 
Farnum; and he met the three going out 
together when he returned at one-thirtv. 
In the middle of the afternoon an office 
boy summoned him to the President’s 
room. He paused to collect all the papers 
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BICYCLES 


The selection of a Columbia 

means: 

A bicycle 
which appeared on the first Amer- 
ican-made: bicycle; 


bearing the nameplate 


A bicycle that for more than forty 
years has symbolized the utmost 
in actual dollar-for-dollar value— 
that has become and remains 
the Standard of the World: 


A bicycle that needs-no introduction 
—whose reputation for soundness 
of construction, ease of operation, 
trimness of design, and ability to 
stand up longer and better is rec- 
ognized wherever bicycle values 
are understood. 


A bicycle that is built and.backed by 
the largest manufacturers of high- 
grade bicycles in the world. 


Among the eighteen different models 
in the 1920 line there is one ex- 
actly suited to your requirements 
—whose general makeup, price, 
and superior features make an im- 
mediate appeal. 


They are pictured and de- 
scribed in detail in the 1920 
Columbia Catalog. Wewill 
gladly send one anywhere 
on request. 


WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING CO. 


32 Lozier Avenue 


Westfield, Mass. 











NO HAMMER 
NEEDED 

for hanging pictures, charts, 

calendars, prints, drawings, etc., 

in plaster walls or woodwork, use 


MOORE PUSH- PINS 


Glass Heads, Steel Points {4 ‘ 










Easy to inssrt and won’t injure wall. 


Sold by hardw: " re c per 
tionery, drug and photo . 
supply stores every wher« pkt. 


Moore Push-Pin Co., 48 Berkley St., Philadelphia 
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The Way the 


“The wind bloweth where it listeth—you can- 
not tell whence it comes or whither it goeth.” 
Neither can you tell whence the Influenza 
germs come, or where you are likely to meet 
them. 

Few people realize how amazingly small they 
are, Suppose you were to start to count just 
the germs that could be gotten into a space one 
inch each way—say a_ teaspoonful—and 
counted at the rate of one hundred a minute, 
without stopping to eat or sleep, how long do 
you think it would take to complete the job? 
Very nearly three hundred thousand years. 

Moreover, once lodged in favorable condi- 
tions they breed at a terrific rate. It has been 
calculated that each germ is capable of increas- 
ing to nearly half a million in the course of 48 
hours. Is it any wonder, then, that the most 
elaborate precautions often fail to keep the 
germs away? They can penetrate almost any- 
where and are carried on the lightest breath 
of air. 

They can be carried and spread by anyone 
whe goes near an influenza case, even though 
he has not taken the disease himself. They can 
be handed to you with your change, or with 
the lunch you take down town. No one can 
be sure of escaping contact with them. 

It is useless to try to avoid them. 
nately they are only harmful when favorable 


Fortu- 


conditions exist, and recent investigations of 
the nature of the germ and its effects have 
shown that anyone who adopts a 
practice can feel safe at all times. 


simple 


The investigations, undertaken by L. H. 
Nicholson, Bacteriologist, of Toronto, showed 
that the influenza germ gets in its work only 
when acting in conjunction with one or more 
of three other varieties of germs. Of itself it can 
When it joins 
with one of the other varicties, illness usually 
results. Should it join with two or three of 
them the results may be dangerous or even 
fatal. The influenza germ itself is disseminated 
as indicated above. The other three are found 
in the human system, and it is not until the 
“Flu” germ joins them there that the results 


produce at the worst a sneeze. 


prove serious. 

The conditions of modern life compel unnat- 
ural diet and a lack of exercise—habits that 
are very different from what Nature intended. 
A horse, for example, evacuates the intestinal 
contents many times a day—whenever and 
wherever Nature calls. The waste never re- 
mains with it more than an hour or two, In 
the case of men and women, or. the contrary, 
sedentary life and modern food and habits have 
induced—with very few exceptions—a more or 
less pronounced state of constipation. 

The walls of the Intestines become coated 
with waste matter, which coating tends to be- 
come thicker and more permanent as time goes 
on. So detrimental is this that 95% of the ill- 
nesses that doctors have to deal with orginate 
here. And so well are its dangers recognized 
that the first step a doctor takes is to make sure 
that the 
Amongst other results of this unnatural condi- 
tion, an ideal breeding ground for germs is pro- 


colon of his patient is cleansed. 
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“Flu’ Germ 
Works and How to Render 


it Harmless 


vided. The bacteria that abound under such 
conditions include the three varieties that aid 
the influenza germ to produce such disastrous 
effects. 

3ut if the colon is kept clean no lodging place 
is afforded for bacteria. Consequently the in- 
even when taken into the sys- 
tem—is harmless. 

Many people think they assist Nature by 
But to the use of drugs there 
are very strong objections. They do not assist; 
they force Nature. They weaken the intestinal 
muscles and lower the vitality. They gradually 
lose their effect. They do not cleanse. You 
would not wash your hands by pouring physic 
over them, nor would you purify your house by 
means of disinfectants only, or dust your furni- 
ture with sandpaper. Then don’t “jolt” your 
liver with drugs unless your doctor orders it. 

There is a simple and very much better way 
of keeping the Intestines clean, and that is by 


fluenza germ 


means of drugs. 





means of the Internal Bath. The people who 
follow this practice can feel absolutely safe 
from danger of influenza, or other infection. 
To avoid misconception it should be stated that 
a hot water enema is no more an internal bath 
than a bill « f fare is a dinner. 

The one cient method is by means of the 
“T. B. L. Case ide.” It is simple too, for it 
needs onl rm water, and a child could un- 
derstand and use it without fear of hurt or 
breakage. And after its use the system is so 
clean that there is no possible fear of infection. 
The whole matter is fully explained in a book 


called “The What, 
written | 


The Why, The Way of the 


the inventor, which 





yi cr] dly sent px st tree to anyone who will 


send his or her name and address to Tyrrell’s 
Hygienic Institute, 134 West 65th Street, New 
York. if you mention having read this in 
Ou : 

Security from infection is only one of the rea- 
sons for using the Cascade Stagnation of the 
colon contents, and weakening of the intestinal 
muscles by drugs, lead to increased fermenta- 
tion, and to the formation of irritant and _ poi- 


onous substances. Such poisons are readily ab- 
orbed into the blood and are often the unsus- 
pected cause of aches and pains, pimples, skin 

a general lack of 
ood physic il condition, sleeplessness, and a 
feeling of dullness and fatigue. Most of the 
ymen of today are only half as efi- 
cient No machine in the 
world would keep working as clogged up as the 


blotches, bad complexion, 


men and we 
they could be. 





human body usually is. Treat your body as 
well as you would a machine, remembering that 
in * lets the body continue in that 
state has to eventually pay fer it. 

It can all be avoided. Clear head, clean 
tongue, active muscles, good complexion, vig- 
orous health, long life; these are the benefits 
over half a million people are deriving from the 
proper m of Internal Bathing by means of 
Dr. Tyrrell’s wonderful Invention, the “J. B. L. 

d Wouldn’t you, too, like to feel good 


lthe time? Then just write your address and 
send it now, and this interesting and instructive 


book will be sent you by return mail. 


in connection with his New Orleans tri; 
and‘was meditating some suggestions ; 
to that territory when he seated himse 
opposite the two conpany officials. Fiy 
minutes were given to the discussion « 
this matter, then Mr. Harriman. sai 
suddenly: 

“Mr. Strickland did pretty well 
Minneapolis.” 

“Very well, | understand.” 

“Yes, the biggest order for Rainbo 
Metal Paint we've had yet, in addition t 
the other. Pretty well in touch with sale: 
methods for a man who sits in that littk 
othce of his seven or eight hours a day 
He can give points to some of you young 
men who are right out on the firing line.” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised. Mr. Strick- 
land is a very—-shrewd man.” 

“Did you know, McMasters, that we 
were thinking of making Mr. Strickland 
sales manager?” 

“Yes, I did know it.” 

“Indeed! You surprise me. You've 
had some talk with Strickland, then?” 

“Not on that subject, no, sir. I hap- 
pened to learn by accident, ten days ago, 
that you were considering him quite 
favorably for the place.” 

“Say! that interests us,” exclaimed 
the President, leaning forward eagerly. 
“If you’ve no objection, I wish you'd tell 
us how you learned it. I had an idea that 
nobody knew of it but Mr. Farnum and 
myself.” 

“A week ago Tuesday the boy brought 
me a tray of letters and other papers 
which you had marked for my attention. 
and among them was your penciled 
memorandum setting down the reasons 
for and against making Mr. Strickland 
sales manager. I concluded that it had 
got with the other papers through acct- 
dent and put it back on your desk the 
same morning.” 

“Well, well! And I never knew it had 
been away. So you knew, of course, what 
we had in mind. Say! What day did you 
say that was!” 

“A week ago, Tuesday—the day before 
I started for New Orleans.” 

“And the day before Strickland started 
for Minneapolis, wasn’t it?” 

s “Yes, sir.” 

“What time on Tuesday was it that you 
had that lone talk with Strickland and 
gave him all the information you could 
about the Minneapolis situation—told 
him about Gilsup’s hobbies, and so on?” 

“That was during the noon hour. We 
took lunch together.” 

“After you'd read that memo of mine?” 

“Yes, sir. That came to me with the 
morning mail.” 

Mr. Harriman sprang to his feet. 

“By Godfrey! Thomas,” he almost 
shouted, turning to Farnum, “that 
settles it.” 

“T should say so,” returned the secre- 
tary emphatically. 

“Strickland was right,” went on the 
President, “as right as a gold dollar. Say! 
That man’s got a good headpiece on 
him.’ 

“T’ll say he has,” said Farnum. 

McMasters listened in bewilderment. 
What was it that Strickland was so right 
about? He was going to be sales manager. 
to be sure, and probably deserved the 
place. But what had that to do with the 


Py 


Minneapolis order and Gilsup’s hobbies: 
“See here, Mac!” said the President, 
wheeling 


suddenly upon him; “you 
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wanted to be sales manager, didn’t you‘ 
And you thought } you had some chance?” 
“Yes, sir. 

“Then you read that memo and learned 
that we were thinking favorably of Strick- 
land. And right on top of that you did 
vour level best to help Strickland land a 
big order when you might have stalled 
and kept him away from it. Now do you 


know that we offered Strickland the place | 


this morning? 
“No, sir. I thought it was probably all 
settled before.” 

“Well, it wasn’t. It wasn’t settled ten 
minutes ago when you came into this 
room; but it 7s now. Eh, Thomas?” 

Farnum nodded. “Yes, sir, it’s settled 
now and settled right.” 

“Well,”? stammered McMasters, 
Strickland is a very shrewd man. 
make a fine—” 

“Treasurer,” snapped Mr. Harriman; 
“that’s what he will. He’ll become 
treasurer of this concern just as soon as 
[ can call a meeting. We thought we 
wanted him for sales manager and we of- 
fered him the place this morning. But he 
begged to decline in your favor. And now 
we see he was dead right. Mr. McMasters, 
vou are the sales manager of the Rainbow 
Paint Company. Your si lary will be six 


“Mr. 


thousand a year and you'll move into | 


Williams’ office tomorrow morning. If 
you can build up a department with the 
same kind of loyalty that you have 
yourself, you’ll have a world-beater.” 


“Unto the Least || 
of These’ 


(Continued from page 24) 
The 


past five years. 


J 





He'll | 


feeding of ten | 


millions of Belgian and French people was | 


the first attempt ever made anywhere, so 
far as I know, at the mass feeding of a 
whole nation. There were no experts in 
the problem, but we sought such scientific 
advice as was to be obtained. We soon 


found, however, that the children were | 


failing on a ration that should be ample 
for the adults. ‘The number of debilitated 
children up to ten years of age greatly 
increased. 
children developing tuberculosis increased 
to a disheartening degree. We at first 
attempted to deal with this problem by 
the establishment of feeding centers for 
debilitated and ailing children where, 
under careful treatment, they could be 
restored to normal. 
the pressure on these services was in- 
creasing to an alarming degree, and thus 
it was that we took the resolution to feed 
the children en bloc, apart from their 
parents. We believed that if we could 
subject all the children to medical in- 


The number of adolescent | 


We soon found that | 


spection, that if we could give them one | 


meal a day adapted to their needs, that 
we would have entered into the province 
of prevention from the province of cure. 
Something over 1,200,000 children of the 
Belgian and French towns and cities were 
thus put under systematic inspection and 
feeding, and this was continued during the 
last three and one-half years of the Occu- 
pation. If you will go to Belgium today 
and if you will examine the public health 
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generations. 


Its light gray color, 


of Our FALLEN HEROES 


FOUNTAIN is an appropriate memorial to 

preserve for all time the memories of those 

brave men who gave their services and lives 
that Liberty and Democracy might live. 


The continuous flow of water is expressive 
of the unbounded zeal and courage with which 
i America’s Sons went forth to battle. 


Such a picturesque memorial in any city 
would carry an inspiring message to future 


ts fine texture and its 
enduring qualities adapt Rock of Ages Granite 
to this type of memorial. 


A request will bring a booklet telling the 
story of Rock of Ages Granite. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Quarriers of 


Please refer to 


Dept. B 








| Rack of Ages Granite 


Quarries at 
BARRE, VERMONT 


The Granite Center 
of the World 
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Manbell Laboratories, Chicago 
“I take great pleasure in recom. 
mending ‘*“Lash-Brow-Ine.” as @ 
most beneficial preparation for 
stimulating the growth and add- 
ing to the beanty of the Eyelashes 
and Lyebrows.”* Yours sincerely, 

"IOLA DANA, 
Star in Metro Pictures, 
ih 


AD 


“Windows of the Soul” 


YES—the most noticeable feature 
of the face—to possess charm, 
beauty and expression, must_ be 
framed with long, luxuriant Eye- 
lashes and we!l formed Eyebrows, 
Liate-Iorot-I7e. 
applied nightly will aid Nature in a 
marvelous manner in nourishing and 
romoting the growth of the Eye- 
ashes and Eyebrows. Stars of stage 
and screen, society beauties, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of women every- 
where, use and recommend this 
greatest of all beauty aids, why not 
you? Price 50c, at your dealer’s or 
direct, in plain cover, prepaid. Re- 
fuse substitutes. 
Identify the genuine by the soe of 
the “LASH-BROW -INE GIRL’— 
same as below, which is on every box. 


Maybell Laboratories 
4303.37 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 




















Homeseekers—Washington Wants You 


Write for Official Bulletin giving detailed description of the 
State of Wa-hington by counties, Farming opportunities, land 
statistics, general resources, etc. Address, 


I. M. HOWELL, Secretary of State, Dept. S., Olympia, Wash. 


‘GETTING AHEAD 


is the fascinating story of a man who ac- 
cumulated $10,000 in ten years, by system- 
atic investing in high-grade listed stocks 
and bonds, Amount invested averaged $25 
monthly. “Getting Ahead” contains noth- 
ing for the man who wants to get rich in a 
hurry, but will be helpful to all who wish 
to save from $5 to $100 monthly and invest 
by asafe method. 

We sell all hizh-grade stocks and bonds listed 
on the New gg Stock Exchange and other reli- 
able ient monthly payments. 
Bend for "Getting Ahead.” It explains the plan, = 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


CORPORATED 











Imwestment Bankers 


143D So. La Salle &t., Chicago 
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statistics, you will find that the disease 
mortality among children is less than the 
pre-war normal, in spite of nearly five 
years of continuous famine. 

At the time of the Armistice we were 
confronted with two hundred million 
underfed people who had been under Ger- 
man domination. Due to denudation of 
cattle by the German army at the point 
of the bayonet, milk had been practically 
unknown for years. So that in con- 
sidering this problem of the great 
famine that confronted Europe, one of 
our first duties was to develop a method 
of saving the children. It appeared to 
us that the distant future of these nations 
would lie in the immediate rescue of the 
greatly debilitated children. Here, again, 
we attacked the problem both by pre- 
vention and by cure. The feeding of the 
children in the public schools in many of 
these countries was organized under their 
governments, and milk and other supplies 
were furnished for this purpose. Aside 
from these measures, we established a 
special service for debilitated children 
and through the acute period last spring 
we had as high as four millions of such 
children receiving special care. ‘This 
great nursery was carried by the United 
States Government until the first of July. 
Since that time it has been carried on 
through public charity of many nations. 

One feature of organization in these 
matters is outstanding—that the respon- 
sibility of organization has rested almost 
entirely upon the women. Those Ameri- 
can men who had to do with this work can 
claim but little credit except in initial or- 
ganization and for the physical provision 
and distribution of food supplies into the 
hands of this multitude of devoted women. 

This treatment of the problem on so 
large aud so wholesale a scale has, I be- 
lieve, made a deep impression upon those 
people and governments in Europe w here 
it has been undertaken. American charity 
and American direction have been with- 
drawn from Belgium, Rumania and 
Northern France, yet the impress of the 
work has been to a great extent incorpo- 
rated into public life and polity. 


Our Double Duty 
I feel sometimes we are perhaps more 
concerned over the cases of mass misery 
of other nations than the individual 
needs of our own. The appeal of mobs of 
starving children draws our sympathy to 
faster action than the scattered minority 
at home. We, in America, must respond 
to both. Our people have hitherto done 
more in child welfare than elsewhere, yet 
many of us have looked at our own chil- 
dren as our individual wards and feel our 
responsibilities ended with them. ‘The 
welfare of the children of the nation are, 
in fact, our joint responsibility. I believe 
the attitude of a nation toward child wel- 
fare will soon become the test of its civill- 
zation. If we are to have a healthy people 
and a healthy government, we must start 
with healthy childre on. If we are to have 
an advancing civilization, if we are to have 
a united social state, if we are to have an 
equality of opportunity in the United 
States, we must have universal education. 
If we wish real Americanization we must 
add the flux of our common schools to our 
vaunted melting-pot. All this is the very 
root of our national ideal—the ideal that 
everyone shall have an equal opportunity 
to attain that position to which abilities 
and character entitle him. 
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Patents 


Patents. Write for Frec Guide Book an: 
Evidence of Conc eption Blank. Send model 
sketch and description for free opinion of its paten 

—_ nature. Highest References. Prompt Atte: 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Cx 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Help Wanted 














Railway “Traffic Inspectors: Splendid pa; 
and expenses; Travel if desired; Unlimited advance 
ment. No age limit. Three months home study 
Situation arranged. Prepare for permanent posi 
tion. Write for booklet C M 69. Standard Bus 
ness Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Self-instruction Civil Service 
Courses; new 336-page book. Quickly prepares fi 
all examinations. By mail, $2.50. Money back if 
not. satisfactory. Information free. Write today 
Chicago Civil Service College, S09 Kesner Bldg 
Chicago 

insyde Yires—inner armor for automobile 
tires: prevent punctures and blowouts; double tir« 
mileage. Liberal profits. Details free. American 
Accessories Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 134. 

Be a Detective—fxceuenc opportunity; good 
gay; travel. Write ©. T. Ludwig, 574 Westover 
slde., Kansas City, Mo. 





Waterman’s 

















= Men— Age 17 to 55. 
Travel; make secret investigations, 





Experience unnecessary. 
reports. Sal- 





aries; expenses. American Foreign Detective 
Agenc y, 120 St. Louis. 
Miscellaneous 





Old Coins, Large Spring Selling Catalogue 
of Coins for Sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices 
paid for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 ¢ 
Tre mont St., Boston, Mass. 


“Black”? Opals, orders faithfully executed, 
lists free. Seward, 457 Bourke St., Melbourne, 
Australia. 





Songs, Riewies, Ete. 


Write the Words fora Song. We write music 
and guarantee publisher's acceptance. Submit 
poems on war, love or any subject. Chester Music 
Co., Room 212, 920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Write a Song—Love, Mother, Home, Child- 
hood, patriotic or any subject. I compose music 
and guarantee publication. Send words today. 
Thomas Merlin, 241 | Rez aper Block, Chicago. 

You Write Words for a Song—We Write the 
music, publish, and secure a_ copyright. Submit 
poems on any subject. The Metropolitan Studios, 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Room 126, Chicago, Illinois, 











"Stories, Poems, Sema ete., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 





Write Photoplays: $25-$300 paid anyone » for 
suitable ideas. 
outline Free. 


comple te 
Louis. 


unnecessary ; 
411 St. 


Experience 
Producers League 


Fear no criticism—be sure 
of admiration -if you use 
Carmen, It stays on. 

White, Pink, Flesh, Cream 
and the new CARMEN- 
BRUNETTE Shade 


50c Everywhere 


CARMEN 


Complexion 


Powder 
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Save the Waste 


Save the Waste and Reduce the Cost. The Aladdin System Scientifically wemmaces poms 


- Materials and Conserves the Labor; 

Save 18'% on the Cost of the Lumber and 30°; on the Cost of the Labor. @ Certified records of 
thousands of Aladdin Homebuilders in every state prove these statements; you can prove them for 
yourself, for there is an Aladdin Home near you wherever you live. @ The pictures at the left tell 
the story of scientific preparation and handling of materials, and the pictures at the right the efficient conservation and direc- 
tion of the labor. Fourteen years success of the Aladdin System of construction have firmly established its many advantages. 





Very Popular Small 


Four Mills ¢ Four Offices 





PORTLANE 


National Distribution 
Aladdin houses are manufactured and 
Shipped direct from the Aladdin Company’s 
own mills in Michigan, Mississippi. North 


Aladdin Houses Complete 
The Aladdin Book of Homes has « mes- 
sage for you. Amongst its pages, profusely 
illustrated in colors, leading home designe 
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Carolina and Oregon, Wherever you live, * 
Aladdin Houses come to you ina straight ®e represented to you. Aladdin houses are 
line from the nearest timber region. cut-to-fit as follows: Lumber, millwork, 

sedite: oN arenes ple a renge sae flooring, outside and inside finish, doors, 
means shorter routes, quicker delivery an : ? “ 
lower freight rates (te builders in every windows, shingles, lath and plaster, herd 
part of the United States. Three daystoa We, locks, nails, paint varnishes. The 
week are saved in shipments reaching des- Material is shipped to you ina sealed box- 
tination. Complete salesand businessoffices Car,complete. Send today for a copy of 
are maintained in connection witheach mill, ‘ALADDIN HOMES” No. 294, 


sais The ALADDIN Co. orescn 
. f Bay City, Mich. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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TO THE NATION, sunergy 
















Attractive Story and 
Daelialf 





Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write to 
Nearest 


Offices om 
The 
Aladdin Co. 


Portland, Oregon 


Enclosed find Stamps for 
your Book No. 294 


C7 Na me 
Street 


City State 
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What the small packers say 


about meat competition 


During a recent hearing, a number 
of the smalier packers were asked 
for their opinions of competition 
in the meat industry. 


The following quotations, we be- 
lieve, are typical of the feeling 
throughout the entire meat pack- 
ing industry. 


Michael Ryan, President of the 
Cincinnati Abattoir Company, said: 
“I have been a competitor of the 
large packers for the last 40 years, 
and I have never found a disposi- 
tion on their part to crush com- 
petition. . . . They have concealed 
nothing nor attempted any unfair 
practices.” 


T. Davis Hill, Vice-President 
Corkran, Hill © Company, Incor- 
porated, Baltimore, asserted that: 
“The big packers cannot control the 
market for the reason that there 
are too many outside packers. 

Some days the small packers make 
the market for the big packers. 
We have no fear of the big packers’ 
competition. The large 
packers have never tried to under- 
sell us or drive us out of business.’’ 


G. H. Nuckolls, President of the 
Nuckolls Packing Company, Pueblo, 
Colorado, said: “So far as profits 


go, my company has made a larger 
percentage on its turnover than 
any of the so-called Big Five.’’ 


J. C. Dold, President of the Jacob 
Dold Packing Company, Buffalo, 
New York, testified: “I recall no 
instances where we were ever 
hampered by any packer in the 
control of any stock or in the 
purchase of our supplies at com- 
petitive market prices.” 


John J. Felin, President John]. Felin 
Company, Packers, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: “I have known all the packers 
for years and have never seen any 
unfair dealings on their part. I 
know of no methods that have been 
adopted by any of them that were 
unjust, unfair or monopolistic.” 


There is probably no business in 
America more keenly competitive 
than the packing industry, and 
none that serves the public ona 
smaller margin of profit. 


Swift & Company’s profits dur- 
ing the first eight months of our 
present fiscal year have averaged 
two-fifths of a cent on each 
pound of meat and all other 
products sold. 


Swift & Company, US. A. 


Founded 1868 


f. nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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In Chase Drednaut you will find a world-standard top fabric of high quality in every 
detail—weather-proof— tough and most essential, of good appearance. 


Fit a new top of ‘‘Drednaut’’ on that car of yours—note how it ‘‘peps’’ it up. If you 
are purchasing a new car you will have no regrets if you specify ‘‘Chase Drednaut.”’ 


Ask your dealer or repair man. 
Backed by the ‘‘Chase’’ name, famous since 1847. 
“Chase Drednaut’’ tops them all as a top fabric. 


L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK : CHICAGO DETROIT 
San Francisco Office: Call Building 
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| Polo at 
Coronado | 





(Hotel del Coronado) 


—the peer of all field sports is at 
its height from January Ist to Apri! 
Ist at the Coronado Country Club. 








WEEKLY CUP MATCHES 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 
TOURNAMENT 


From March Ist to April 1st, 
| for the following trophies: 


Pacific Coast All-America 
California Challenge 
acific Coast Junior Championship 
Joseph Jessop Challenge 
Hotel del Coronado Feeniioep Cups 


Polo Ponies on Hand for Hire 


tad 


The season is always ‘‘on’’ at 


HOTEL DEL 
CORONADO 


Coronado Beach California 


Across The Bay 
From San Diego 


W. A. TURQUAND, Manager 




































































REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Carscarefuily loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
3 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Ridg., San Franelsco Van Nuys Bldg., Les Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 


Boston Cincinnati 


New York 








Sacramento Northern 


Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, 
Yuba City, Colusa, Chico, Croville 


and all Northern California points 
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| struction. 





Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Pure Bred Sheep Pay Well 


Q. I would greatly appreciate informa. | 


tion concerning sheep-raising on a small 
scale—possibly pure-bred sheep — in 
southern Oregon or northern California. 
I have been engaged in sheep-raising here, 
but the winters are too cold now for my 
years and I would like to be near enough 
to the salt water to be able to get to it 
once in a while. How about the Rogue 
River valley, toward the upper part, for 
sheep? Am planning to go by auto in the 
spring down that way. 
for auto traveling there? Perhaps you 
could suggest where I might go or where 
I might get information.—J. AN- 
VILLE, WASH. 


How are the roads | 


A. Being in the sheep business your- | 
self, you know that there is a splendid | 


opening for the producers of pure-bred 
sheep in the district you mention. We 
would recommend that you start out next 
spring to follow the Pacific Highway 
south. As soon as the rains are over you 
will find that this highway is in good 
condition all the way down—except 
in parts of Oregon where detours are 
necessary on account of new road con- 
We would also suggest that 
you stop at Corvallis to see the sheep ex- 
perts at the Oregon Agricultural College. 
From them you can obtain first-hand 
practical information concerning condi- 
tions in southern Oregon. At present 
very few sheep are raised in the Rogue 
River valley, though conditions are ex- 
tremely favorable. Concerning California 
conditions, we are causing detailed in- 
formation to be forwarded to you. On 
the basis of this information you can 
arrange your California route. 


Drouth Drives Him Out 





Q. I wish to know about a project | 


being settled in the San Joaquin valley, 
California. 
thirty miles from Fresno and contains 
27,000 acres which is being sold for $175 
per acre. 


I believe this project is about | 


What is the price of lumber one would | 


have to pay? 


Is it close to fuel and what is the price 


of same? 

How long will it take to get this land to 
produce paying crops? Is there any work 
for one to do while his crops are coming 
on that will help to defray expenses? 

Is there a good market close? 

What is the most profitable crop one 


| could grow? 





What will one have to pay for a good 
team! 

Will it pay to ship in farm machinery 
that has been used rather than buy new, 


or can one buy used implements at a rea- | 


sonable figure? 
(Continued on page 6) 








SUTTER: 
COUNTY | 


Has a message for YOU 





Yuba City, Sutter County, 





wae 


CALIFORNIA 


Sutter County peach 
orchards produced over 
$2,000,000 worth of fruit 
in 1919. Profits of several 
hundred dollars per acre 
are not uncommon, and 
many growers have in a 
few years amassed a for- 
tune from Sutter County 
peach orchards. 

No other branch of hor- 
ticulture offers so great an 
advantage of certain profit 
coupled with the health- 
ful, enjoyable life under 
California’s sunny skies, 
as a Sutter County peach 
orchard. 

Our new folder,which 
will gladly be sent on re- 
quest, tells the story of 
Sutter County prosperity. 


Clerk, 


Board of Supervisors, 


California 





























GRAZING LAND 


I desire to rent from 5,000 
to 12,000 acres of good 
grazing land with plenty 
of water. 
Range location north of 
San Francisco, although 
other 


considered. Address 
0. H. M., SUNSET MAGAZINE, INC. 





WANTED 


Prefer Coast 


localities will be 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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These new tires combine for the first 
time the three following exclusive ad- 
vantages: 





1 st—Double Cord construction. 
2nd—Double cushions of rubber. 


3rd—A new long-wearing tread. 


Michelin Double Cords are the latest 
achievement of the house that con- 
tributed the following improvements 
to the tire world: 


First Detachable Cycle Tire 
—Michelin, 1891 


First Pneumatic Auto Tire 


—Mlichelin, 1895 


First Successful Non-Skid 
—lMlichelin, 1905 


First Demountable Rim 
—Miichelin, 1906 


First Universal Tread Casing 
—Michelin, 1915 














For a new degree of motoring satis- 


faction use Michelin Double Cord Tires. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 


Dealers in all parts of the world 


MILLTOWN, - - NEW JERSEY 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


ON UNION SQUARE 


San Francisco - 


Known among Seasoned Travelers as one of 
the World’s Great Hotels. 
based on Perfection of Service and Equip- 
Unfailing Courtesy on the part of 
every attache, and reasonableness of charges 
in proportion to values delivered. 
Rooms are the social center of San Francisco. 
On the pages of its register appear the names 
of many of the distinguished men and women 
of the nation and the world. 


ment, 


THOS. J. COLEMAN, Manager 


California 


Its reputation is 


Its Public 











































STATE 


Evergreen and evercool! 
Snow-capped mountains, 
virgin pine forests. na- 
tional parks, seas, lakes, 
waterfalls, roads into 
the heart of it all! And 
Alaska. the wonder 
land at our door! This 
book beautifully il- 
lustrated, tells you 
Write 
1.M.HOWELL 
Secretary of State 
Dept. 8, Olympia, Wash. 








CAMPBELL'S SCIENTIFIC FARMER 


Everybody knows CAMPBELL as everybody knows BUR- 
BANK. But everybody does not know that there is a well 
defined CAMPBELL SYSTEM OF FAKMING,and that Camp- 
bell has published books and founded a farm magazine 
known as CAMPBELL’S SCIENTIFIC FARMER. 

It was owing largely to Campbell's work in the fizld, 
his talks and his writings that the semi-arid country was 
placcd on the agricultural map. Campbell has been called 
the father of Dry Farming. but a better name would be 
FATHER OF SCIENTIFIC FARMING. 


CAMPBELL’S MANUALS OF SOIL CULTURE 

No farmer or would-be farmer in the west should be 
without CAMPBELL’S MANUAL OF SOIL CULTURE and 
CAMPBELL’S SCIENTIFIC FARMER. They are the [ast 








authority On the subjects treated. 
Campbell's Soil Culture Primer. . . $ .50 
Campbell's Soil Culture Manual . . 200 
Campbell's Scientific Farmer per year 1 00 

Send for sample copies—address 


SCIENTIFIC SOIL CULTURE COMPANY 


Billings, Montana 



































INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and other invest- 
ment securities. This firm was founded in 1865 and 
we have always endeavored to recommend to ourclients 
As members of the New 
York and Boston Stock Exchanges we are prepared 


to execute orders for the purchase or sale of securities 


conservative investments. 


on a cash basis in large or small amounts. 


A circular describing several issues of desirable 


investment securities wil] be sent on request. 


Kidder,Peahody &Co. 


115 Devonshire St. 
Boston 


17 Wall Street 
New Yowl< 
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I have in mind twenty acres and wil! 


have $1500 in cash, a Ford one-ton truck 
five children and wife. I can ship farmin; 
implements, if advisable. I am a fair 
blacksmith, can clerk in store or do gen 
eral farm labor. 1 am thirty years old 
and weight 180 pounds. I want to get 
out of this place, for I have lost mor 
money than { have made owing to the-lack 
of rain the past three years. 

I want to get close to a good school, and 
as close to store and railroad as I can; but 


I am willing to get out some distance if 


the price of land is cheaper.—D. A. A., 
Bonita, Ore. 


A. There are so many subdivisions 
everywhere in the Far West that it is 
impossible for us to determine to which 
particular tract you have reference. In 
the San Joaquin valley of California, as 
everywhere else in the arid region, a 
tract of 27,000 acres contains so many 
different varieties of soil, good, bad and 
indifferent, that it is impossible to gen- 
eralize as to the quality of the land. We 
are certain that this particular tract cor- 
tains thousands of acres which are worth 
more than $175 an acre, if there is abun- 
dant and reliable water supply. We are 
also certain that it contains tracts of 
alkali, and probably hard-pan land, 
which would be expensive at less than 
one-fifth the price you state. 

The price of ordinary building lumber 
round Fresno is in the vicinity of $50 
per thousand feet. 

Some of the country’s largest oil fields 
are within fifty miles of Fresno, but the 
fuel usually used consists of coal and 
wood. Coal is high, about $17 a ton; 
while stove wood costs about $18 a 
cord and up. 

If you plant this land to alfalfa this 
spring, you should have a first cutting 
within six months. If you planted it to 
raisin grapes, you will have to wait three 
years for a paying crop. In the case of 
deciduous fruits, the period for bearing 
ranges from three to seven years. At 
present the alfalfa market is strong every- 
where and you would have no trouble in 
disposing of your crop at high prices. 
When alfalfa goes down in price, you 
could obtain more money for it by feed- 
ing it to your own dairy cows. 

The market for fruits, etc., grown i in 
California covers the entire country, and 
the growers are well organized and have 
excellent marketing facilities. 

For a good team you would probably 
have to pay $200 and up. 

We do not know whether it would pay 
you to ship your farm machinery. You 
should find out the freight rates from your 
present location to the new point, obtain- 
ing this information from your local 
station agent. You can then estimate 
how much it will cost you to ship what 
you have—whether it is cheaper to ship 
or to buy new machinery. We doubt very 
much whether you would be able to obtain 
second-hand farm implements anywhere 
at a reasonable price. 

With your qualifications you should 
have no difficulty in finding all the 
work you can do and at excellent rates. 
Wages are high and labor is scarce. Once 

ou settle in a district you will find num- 

cs of opportunities to earn money out- 

side your farming operations. You will 
(Continued on page 8) 
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You Knew He’d Win 
Such was your respect for Barney Oldfield, that when 
this company began to build and market the tires he had 
developed, you instinctively foretold another Oldfield 
victory. 

That victory has been won, 

Oldfield initial distribution has been gained with speed equalled, as 
we believe, by no prior feat in the history of tire merchandising. 
Oldfield Tire merchants are multiplying at the rate of hundreds 


a month. 

Look for the Oldfield sign on your own “Motor Row.” If not 
already there, you will see it very soon. 

And, you can get your Oldfields without delay. Barney Oldfield 
himself will tell you the merchant best located to promptly supply 


























you. 
Begin now toe equip your car with Oldfields—tires like those that 
stood up under the “Master Driver’s” most cruel tests. 
THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. —— as 
BARNEY OLODFIELD 
CLEVELAND 


Export Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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OLDFIELD TIRES 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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When in California 


plan to take in all these 
sm beauties of nature's 
wonderland 


Comjortably, Copletely, 
Economically ~ 


HOW 


Here’s_the answer 
£3 “marvelous Trolley Trips 













t. Lowe 
ile high 
Old Mission-Balloon Route 


Orange Empire 
Trolley Trip 


Trolley Trip 


Electric Railway 


strated Fi = 


Prcific 


Sexd for lila 
0.A.Smith.Genl. Pass. Agt. 
Los Angeles 





then, also, be able to learn about bargaiis 
in farms offered in the district. 

* Rural schools in California are better 
than the average, and there is a number 
of good union high schools in the Fresno 
district. 


Alfalfa Land Prices 


Q. I am thinking of settling on the 
Elephant Butte project. Am an expe- 
rienced farmer and can raise about $8cco, 
but it seems to me the prices they ask for 
land down there are pretty stiff. Two 
hundred and fifty dollars an acre for 
alfalfa land is a lot of money. Do you 
think I could get as good land cheaper 
elsewhere in the West?—O. N. B., Man- 
KATO, MINN. 


A. Yes, you can get good land cheaper 
elsewhere, but you will hardly profit by it 
as usually the cheaper land has a shorter 
growing season and produces smaller 
crops. You will find that $2co to $250 an 
acre is the standard price for first irrigated 
alfalfa land producing an average of five 
tonsto the acre. If you figure the averages 
cost at about $5.50 a ton and the selling 
price at $12, you will see that the profit is 
not extraordinarily large unless the hay 
is consumed on the ranch. In the Rio 
Grande Valley the average price for alfalfa 
has been considerably in excess of $12 a 
ton as the cotton plantations of Texas 
absorb practically the entire output at 
prices based on middle-western quota- 
tions plus freight. Therefore the land 
price asked you is by no means excessive. 


Florida Wants to Go West 


Q. Will you kindly furnish me with 
some general information regarding the 
chicken industry at Petaluma, California? 

Would it be possible for a man with, say 
$2500 or $3000 to go there, buy up three 
to five acres of good land, stock it with 
sufficient fowls to make a living while he 
is getting a start, and eventually make a 
fair income from the investment? 

I am not considering any “get-rich- 
quick” scheme. I simply want to get out 
on a little piece of land in a good climate, 
among good people, and make a good 


living. —H. G. K., Key West, Fioripa. 


A. Yes, in our judgment a man with 
$2500 or $3000 should be able to make a 
good start on a small poultry ranch and 
eventually derive a fair income from his 
labor and his investment, provided he had 
abundant experience in the poultry busi- 
ness at the beginning. Thousands of per- 
sons have invested even more in chicken 
ranches and have pulled out a year or two 
later with only a portion of what they put 
in, because they either did not have the 
experience or did not appreciate the 
necessity of constant watchfulness and of 
hard work seven days in the week. 

In Petaluma, California, the poultry 
industry is highly organized. There are 
hundreds of very successful poultry men 
operating a successful marketing agency, 
and you would be able to profit by the 
example of the successful ones. Similar 
colonies on a smaller scale exist in South- 
ern California, principally in the San 
Fernando valley and at Fontana, both 
near Los Angeles. 

As a preliminary to carrying out your 
plan, we would suggest that you write to 

(Continued on page ro) 
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A 
Mellin's Food 


es /A.Jones, 


istol, Tenn. 


Send today for a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food 


and start your baby right. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 














The 
United States Gov- 
ernment is spending 
more than twenty 
million dollars in 
San Diego in perma- 
nent stations for its 
air, land and sea 
forces, because offi- 
cial tests have proved 
the advantages of 
its equable climate 


and continuous 


sunshine. 





Sign the 
coupon and \ 
et this 
ree booklet as 
by return 
mail, 
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Waiting for Spring is like living _in the 
dark—you don’t have to do it. 


At San Diego, California, where you live 
in a setting of ocean, mountains and bay, 
Spring’s always in the air. 


It is the ideal place for your permanent 
home. 


Mild sea breezes from the warm Pacific 
caress the millions of flowers which bloom 
the year ‘round, garlanding miles of attract- 
ive residences, the great park and green 
lawns watered from mountain reservoirs. 


The sun shines more than 350 days each 
year,—and picnics, gardening, golfing, 
swimming, boating, or motoring to the 
ancient Missions, to Old Mexico, but 
seventeen miles distant, or through upland 
valleys and mountain passes, are diver- 
sions of every season alike. 


Every day is an adventure in happiness at 


Diego 
San DEO- 


Through Pullman service is operated 
between San Diego and Chicago over 
the new San Diego and Arizona Rail- 
way, in connection with the Rock 
Island and Southern Pacific ‘Golden 
State Limited.” A _ delightful mild 
climate trip through Imperial Valley 
and magnificent scenery. 









Name Street 


San Diego-California Club, 


123 Spreckels Bld 


San Diego, California. 


Gentlemen:—I should like to know more about San Diego, California. 
Please send me your free booklet. 
































State 





the College of Agriculture, Extension 
Division, University of California, ac 
Berkeley, and enroll as a student in the 
mail Extension Course on Poultry Rais- 
ing. After you have thus acquired more 
familiarity with the subject we believe it 
would be advisable to work on a poultry 
ranch for a while before you launch your 
own venture. 

Any additional information you may 
wish at any time will be cheerfully 
supplied. 


Health on Western'Farms 


I would like to have a little information 
about California, and I am writing to you 
as I do not know where else to write. 

I am a married man thirty years old, 
have a wife and three children. I am not 
very strong, troubled a good deal with 
colds, catarrh and sciatica. The climate 
here is so changeable and hard on us that 
we are talking of selling out and moving 
to California. We farm here, raise hogs, 
corn, poultry and a few cows; have a good 
farm well improved, 120 acres, could close 
out and have about $25,000. 

We would want to farm again. Is 
hog raising a very important industry 
there? From your magazine I judge the 
San Joaquin valley, possibly near Lodi, 
might suit us. Where would you suggest? 
What is good well-improved land selling 
for in the San Joaquin valley? 

Would come and look before making 
any change, but would like to have some 
idea beforehand. If I am not writing to 
the right place for information, please tell 
me where to write.—S. A., PRarr1E Home, 
Mo. 


A. We are causing to be mailed to you 
printed information concerning § several 
suitable parts of California. After you 
have digested this literature, we will 
gladly answer any further questions con- 
cerning any particular part of the State 
or of the West. 

We are certain that any one of the 
eleven Far Western states has a climate 
that would be of benefit to you, would im- 
prove your health and prolong your life— 
not to speak of the increase in comfort. 

_ If you should decide to close out your 
interests and come West, your capital 
would be fully sufficient to acquire a good 
farm well equipped and stocked, and 
which would produce an immediate in- 
come. You will find that you will have to 
pay at least $250 an acre for improved 
alfalfa land of the kind you would want. 
You will also find that roads, schools, 
social and marketing conditions are better 
than in your present locality. 

But we want to warn you beforehand 
not to buy hastily. Farming and land 
conditions in an arid and semi-arid coun- 
try are totally different from those in the 
Middle West, and the inexperienced man 
is liable to acquire what is colloquially 
called a lemon if he buys without scientific 
investigation or thorough knowledge of 
Western conditions. The various colleges 
of agriculture in the Far Western states 
make it a point to give free advice and ex- 
pert technical assistance to men in your 
position, and we will put you in touch 
with the proper parties when you have 
made up your mind that you want to 
make a’ change. 


F ani 
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Don’t Miss This 


opportunity for Financial Independence for 
Life. To many it seems difficult to realize 
that a ro-Acre Almond Orchard at Paso 
Robles can be rade to yield an income of 
from $2500 to $3000 a year and more for life. 
Yet this is a most conservative estimate, 
based upon a yield of only 20 pounds of Al- 
monds per tree from 700 trees on 10 acres, at 
a selling price of only 25 cents per pound. 
On this basis the gross profit is $3500—the 
estimated net profit $3000. 


Here are some ALMOND FACTS. Cali- 
fornia produces 99 per cent of ALL of the 
Almonds grown in the United States. The 
ENTIRE Almond yield of this country sup- 
plies only 15 per cent of the domestic de- 
mand—8s5 per cent being imported. Ex- 
perts declare that if every available foot of 
desirable land in California were planted to 
Almonds, the supply would still fall short of 
the demand. 


A Sure and 
Imperishable Crop 


Where trees have been properly planted and 
cared for, there has not been an Almond 
crop failure in the Paso Robles District in the 
past 35 years. 

The soil which comprises our Almond hold- 
ings is a deep loam, highly impregnated with 
what is known as sea marl-adobe—requiring 
neither irrigation nor fertilizer. Our Mr. 
Nehrhood, who is the leading authority on 
Almond Culture on the Pacific Coast, de- 
clares that this soil has every qualification 
for sturdy Almond tree growth and prolific 
yields. 


$2500, A YEAR 


For Life from a California 


10-ACRE ALMOND ORCHARD 


Crops Pay Half 
Your Cost 


You will never be called upon to pay more 
than one-half the purchase price of your or- 
chard in cash., We GUARANTEE to plant 
700 of the finest grown pedigreed Almond 
Trees to each 1ro-Acre tract, cultivate the 
soil, prune and otherwise scientifically care 
for the trees for four years, without a cent of 
extra charge. When the trees come into 
bearing at the end of four years, we AGREE 
to accept profits from the crops of your or- 
chard until the balance is paid for. 


Money Back 
Guarantee 


We invite and urge skeptics to make a trip to 
Paso Robles. If you do not find everything 
just as we have represented, we will refund to 
you any payment you have made, together 
with your railroad and Pullman fare—and 
we make this same offer to any one you ap- 
point to represent you. 


Don’t Wait and 
Pay More 


We still have a few tracts of our original 
holdings left, which we will dispose of at the 
same price and on the same easy terms given 
to buyers last year. The present price, how- 
ever, is effective only up to March 1, 1919— 
then the price goes up 20 per cent because of 
development surrounding, increased labor 
costs, etc.—so wake your reservation NOW 
at the old price. Investigate at once—pro- 
tect yourself at the present low price—sign 

and mail the Coupon NOW—don’t delay. 


Associated Almond Growers of Paso Robles 


901-6 Lytton Building 


Chicago, III. 


your ‘Paso Robles 


nd Orchard: “Before 






FREE 


Illustrated 
Book 


en as ee 


Associated 
| Imond 
Growers of 


Paso Robles 


901-6 Lytton 
Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Witheut 
obligation on 
my part, send 
me your FREE 
BOOK with Cali- 
fornia Illustrations, tell 
me a!l about your Almond 
Orchard, offer, prices, terms, etc. 


NAME 
STREET 
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GORHAM SILVERW. 


When the Day is at its Best 


REAKFAST TIME! Appetites in harmony with the crisp, dewy freshness of a new 

day. How natural, in this environment, is beautiful silver! Is coffee ever so 
fragrant as when creamed from a silver pitcher, sweetened from a silver bowl, stirred 
with a silver spoon? There’s something about breakfast-table silver that stimulates 
the imagination, enriches everything with which it comes in contact, and tempts to a 
greater enjoyment of that important morning meal, the memories of which are so 
inseparably interwoven with the accomplishments of succeeding hours. 


ORHAM Sterling Silverware is avail- N use as well as decorative beauty Gorham 
able from leading jewelers everywhere. Silver Tableware is ever a delight. 


WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK © 1920 
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Patients Rewarded 


Newport, Vermont. 

Just a Bee from an 
away-up- North Ver- 
monter i appreciation of 
your worthy Magazine. 
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Otherwise 


The Sunset Spirit 


Chicago, IIl. 

I am only one reader 
of your valuable maga- 
zine and far from your 
native land but I have 








We subscribe for it to 
place on the table of our dental office wait- 
ing-room. But each member of the office 
makes a rush for the mail the morning 
we know it is due. The first one there is 
the lucky one. It is very refreshing to us 
here in the Green Mountains in summer, 
and the snowbound ones in winter, to 
have a magazine such as yours come to 
us across the continent, bringing good 
will and cheer each month of the year. 
Ira May TENNEY. 


Is He Right? 
Oakland, Cal. 


I think I detect a certain weakness i in 
your fiction, or perhaps there is a little 
lack of balance between the adequacy of 
your foreign articles and the inadequacy 
of our native short story tellers. Why 
does practically all our Western fiction 
represent the out-of-doors West as being 
a region inhabited solely by picturesque 
(and moving-picturesque!) cowpunchers? 
Do you wonder that the average easterner 
looks upon that great land beyond the 
Mississippi as the home of the rattler, 
coyote, jack rabbit and humans who are 
compouniied of Doug Fairbanks, Will 
Farnum and Big Bill Hart? I don’t won- 
der when I read the usual piece of 
“Western” fiction to be found in SUNSET 
and half a dozen other monthlies. Can’t 
you get hold of some big, strong, realistic 
stuff, firmly handled and characteristic of 
our contemporaneous West? Or, in lieu 
of that, a good feature article on some big 
achievement of this end of the continent 
—not in the vein of trying to sell real 
estate or induce the tourist to stop off, but 
simply tc keep the imagination of America 
stirred and expanded as it has been for 
two generations or more, by the magic of 
the Sunset Trail? 

One word more: it used to strike me 
that Sunset tended to think too much in 
terms of California, rather neglecting the 
depths and reaches of Colorado and Wash- 
ington and the other Big Brothers. But 
now it seems to me you are seeking the 
other extreme, namely, competition with 

oh, half a dozen periodicals I could 
mention, of no particular locality or per- 
sonality. This effort, if it is self-conscious, 
should be discouraged. You have some- 
thing unique, a field all your own; let your 
approach and attack never loose its dis- 
tinctive flavor. Keep your magazine 
suffused with something of the richness 
and splendor of the sunset; keep it Big! 

Yours for a Bigger SUNSET, 
Grorce W. Cronyn. 


Our Aim, Exactly 


Santa Cruz, Cal. 
You are certainly doing wonders with 
SuNSET. I do believe that it will be the 
\merican magazine of the future. It will 


ilways have good wishes and good words 
t om 


Artuur A. Taytor. 


Were for All the West 


Santa Cruz, California. 

I have been a reader of Sunset for 
years, have enjoyed and felt a great in- 
terest in its Western atmosphere and the 
things it was doing for our California. 
And therefore I hope I do not presume in 
telling you that I have “viewed with 
alarm” the gradually increasing tendency 
of the publication to assume an air which 
I term “‘Bostonese,” and to seem to be 
getting away from the exclusive Western 
atmosphere, in its fiction especially. 
Surely we have enough material in our 
glorious West to make it unnecessary to 
print the “pink tea” stuff. Please let us 
make it a strictly California magazine in 
every detail. I think you'll also find this 
sentiment growing enormously. 

James A. Wo tr. 


A Striking Contrast 
Brillion, Wis. 


Enclosed find renewal of my subscrip- 
tion and will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to express my very great pleasure 
in the perusal of your magazine. In the 
way you handle all subjects on your edi- 
torial page, particularly your treatment 
of the moot questions concerning Capital 
and Labor, I read your views with more 
real pleasure, whatever your viewpoint, 
than any other magazine that reaches my 
desk. Whenever I read SUNSET, some- 
thing makes me think of the “effete 
East,” the contrast is so striking. 

Otro ZANDER. 


Corroboration 


San Diego, Cal. 

I want you to know how very interest- 
ing and amusing I have found the articles 
written by Edward Bellamy Partridge, 
which have been appearing in your maga- 
zine. They are a credit to SUNSET. 


Apa M. Jones. 


Recommendation 


Long Beach, Cal. 

While I rarely recommend any publica- 
cation, good or indifferent, I must say 
your last number will stack up with the 
best of the big Eastern publications of any 
price, of any issue. I have observed the 
progress of Sunset for many years and I 
can only attribute its teeming popularity 
to the general all-round excellence of its 
staff; for many, if not most, of its con- 
tents, seems to whet the appetite of the 
reader for “more.” 


It is refreshing to turn from the public 
vat of education and knowledge which is 
to be found in the headlines of newspapers 
to a periodical of worth and depth. 

ARTHUR SCALES. 


long since caught the 
spirit of your publication. Many times 
since the magazine began coming to’ my 
home I could not wholly agree with all that 
I have read there, yet I do not condemn it. 
I am pleased to note you are giving publi- 
cation to facts from the pens of some of 
our able statesmen. While some may be 
peeved that you are publishing Senator 
Johnson’s articles, many others are com- 
mending you for it. 

Lutuer A. STREAM. 


Asa Text Book 


Stacy, Cal. 

I am very much interested in the Peace 
Treaty and League of Nations, which is 
the principal reason I subscribe for 
SUNSET—in order to get Senator John- 
son’s articles. I may say that I also sub- 
scribe to several other leading national 
magazines for the purpose of getting all 
possible views on national questions. 


R. Caup te, C. E. 
A Doughboy Speaks 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Just read your Cap Griffin story about 
the doughboy in France. It’s great—just 
like us fellows over there. He certainly 
has the dope and the illustrator is there a 
hundred ways. This fellow knows how 
to draw. He gets the atmosphere, a real- 
ness in the pictures. 
I can’t see Will James yet. He needs 
some tutoring in his art. His sheriff is 
unwestern appearing. Doucupoy. 


Likewise a Cowboy 
Bakersfield, Cal. 
Will James’ picture, ‘‘Mothers,” makes 
a hit with me. I know range cattle and 
something about bears, and that hombre 
knows his subjects. You notice he makes 
his bear look like a gorilla—which is 
right—and his cow is the real thing. 
Ep STEWART. 


Shoot! 


Jordan Valley P. O., Oregon. 
Let me express my appreciation for that 
rifle article of Stewart Edward White’s— 
also my surprise at seeing it in SUNSET. 
Go to it. Don’t be bashful, give us some 

more of the same now you’ve started. 

Let’s have a little more reading and a 
little less “‘solid stuff.” I read SuNsET 

for amusement, not political training.” 

Dick HatLuipay. 


Likes the Mystery Story 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
I think your mystery story is a dandy. 
I don’t quite swallow the flop of souls and 
bodies but think the assumed develop- 
ments of that miracle very convincing. 


The story holds one all the way through 


and we are all hungry for the next num- 
ber. LAWRENCE. 
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EFORE the days of Ivory Soap, a bright, 
clean face often meant tears and a smart- 











But now— 


Ivory Soap washes tender little cheeks with 


lather as velvety and gentle as thistledown. 


[IVORY SOAP 











Another Step Forward 


UST as women, 41. years 
ago, were surprised and 
‘lighted with Ivory i 
) nh today are surprise 1 
elighted with the new Ivory 
Soap Flakes. These snowlike 








a sample package, free, with 
directions for laundering fine 
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fabrics without rubbing, by 
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to Dept. 27- 
Gamble Co. 
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